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AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 
50 STATE STREET 

BOSTON, MASS. 

': Chartered 1881 
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Is equipped and prepared to extend to Individuals and SAeparntions 
_ the service necessary in the changed business conditions of today. 


Correspondence invited. 


Capital $1,000,000. Surplus $2,500,000, 
Total resources over $33, 000 000 


OFFICERS 


\ 


; RUSSELL G. FESSENDEN, President __ | 
ARTHUR B. CHAPIN, Vice-President CHARLES H. BOWEN, Vice-Pres. & Sec’. | 
WALTER TUFTS, Jr., Vice-President WALDO F. GLIDDEN, Treasurer 
FRED K. BROWN, Mgr. Bunker Hill Branch ARTHUR BANCROFT, Asst. Treasurer 














Graduates and professors will find that our 
location at 50 State Street in the same build- 
ing with the financial offices of the University 
and the Alumni Association, and the per- 
sonnel of our Trustees make our vaults a con- 
venient —an ultra safe—and a congenial 
place for them to keep their securities and 
transact their financial affairs. 


40-50 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


SCHUYLER S. BARTLETT, Manager GEORGE G. BRADFORD, Sub-Manager 


TRUSTEES 


CHARLES F. ADAMS _ . ARTHUR B. CHAPIN 

JOHN S. AMES ‘CHARLES E. COTTING, Jr. 

SCHUYLER S. BARTLETT RUSSELL G. FESSENDEN 
GEORGE C. LEE | 


UNION SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS |} 
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Convevancers Title Pusurance Company 


30 STATE STREET; BOSTON 


CAPITAL, $500,000 





CARE OF REAL ESTATE TITLES EXAMINED 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON BOSTON PROPERTY 





Over $40,000,000 sold, chiefly to Trustees, in sums of 
$500 to $100,000, with Titles guaranteed. 





ALBERT D. Bosson FREDERICK C. Bownpitcn, President 
Howarp K. Brown Henry H. Epes, Manager 
Finance Committee 



































State Street ‘Trust Co. 


BOSTON, MASS 








Interest is allowed on daily balances 
of Three Hundred Dollars and 
over subject to check. 





Depositors may use any one or all 
of the three offices. 


Safe Deposit boxes at all three offices. 













Main Office: 33 State St. 
Copley Branch: 579 Boylston St. 
Mass. Avenue Branch: Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. 








Member Federal Reserve System 
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CHECKING ACCOUNTS SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


CAMBRIDGE TRUST COMPANY! 


1336 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., COR. HOLYOKE ST. 


CAMBRIDCE, MASS. 





ITS CLOSE PROXIMITY TO HARVARD UNIVERSITY, ITS 

EFFICIENT METHODS OF BUSINESS AND COURTEOUS 

TREATMENT OF PATRONS, ARE SOME OF THE REA- 
SONS WHY THIS BANKING INSTITUTION IS 





THE CHOICE OF MANY HARVARD MEn| 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS TRUST DEPARTMENT | 
| 














THE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF BOSTON 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
$37,500,000 


Deposits Total Resources 


$170,000,000 $260,000,000 
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SATISFACTION EXPRESSED 


By Our Customers in Words 
and in Increased Deposits Indi- 
cates Confidence in Our Service 


}, BOYLSTON NATIONAL BANK 


41 Bedford Street, corner of Chauncy 








COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS 


An Old Bank With a Young Spirit 




















BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


60 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 





Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., LONDON 
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A National Investment Service 


Sellen GH the aid and co-operation of our correspondents we are 
enabled to offer an investment service national in scope. 


We have the privilege of being connected by private wires with the 
following well known firms having offices in various cities: 
. 


Adams. Merrill 
& Co. 
Hartlord, Conn. 
Alden, Bernie & Co., 
Inc. 
Springtield, Mass 
Lorenzo E. Anderson 
& Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Anderson & Powell 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Allen Arnold & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


Ball & Co. 
New London, Conn 
Beazcll & Chatfield 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Cassatt & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Baltimore, Md. 
New York, N. Y. 
Clark, Griffith 
& MeWain 
Boston, Mass. 
Hugh J. Dimond 
& Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
Downer & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
John L. Edwards 
& Co. 
Washington, D, C. 
T. F. Gagen & Co. 
Boston, Mass, 
R. Glendinning 
& Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Goodwin-Beach 
& Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
New Britain, Conn. 
E. M. Hamlin & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
Hincks Bros. & Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Chandler Hovey 
& Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
Hulburd, Warren 
& Chandler 


Chicago, Ul. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Lansing, Mich. 
W.W. Lanahan 
& Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Learoyd, Foster 
& Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


Long & Nash 
Boston, Mass. 
N. A. MacDonald 
& Co., Ine. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


A. E. Masten & Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Moorhead & 

Elmore 
Washington, D.C. 
Morris. Brown 
& Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Naphen & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 


O’Brien & Williams 
Montreal, Canada 
Ottawa, Canada 


Otis & Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Akron, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Colorado Springs, Colo 
Denver, Colo. 
Boston, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 


S. B. Pearmain 
Boston, Mass. 


Chas. A. Phelan& Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Proctor, Cook & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


F. A. Schirmer & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
Secor. Bell & 
Beckwith 


Toledo, Ohio 


J. W. Sparks & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, N.Y. 


Stevenson & Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 


H. C. Wainwright 
& Co. 
Boston, Mass, 


Whitney & Elwell 


Boston, Mass. 


Through this association, clients receive prompt and accurate invest- 
ment seryice in the securities of governments, municipalities. rai}: 
roads, public utilities and industrial corporations. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


BOSTON 
PORTLAND 
PROVIDENCE 


00 


Founded in 1888 


NEW YORK 


Investment Securities shining 


DETROIT 


:Members of the New York, Boston and Chicago Stock Exchanges 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
STUDIES IN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


LUCILIUS AND HORACE 


A Study in the Classical Theory of Imitation 
By GEORGE CONVERSE FISKE 


Associate Professor of Latin 


Professor Fiske sets forth the point of view with which the literary artist of antiquity ap- 
proached his work, — like the modern architect, a craftsman consciously accepting a well 
defined style, appropriate to his purpose, and manifesting his originality within the limits 
thus set for-him. The book then applies these conceptions in detail first to Lucilius, who 
crystallized the inchoate satire of the Greeks, and afterwards to Horace, who transformed 
Lucilian themes with consummate literary art. The conclusion brings the classical con- 
ceptions into vivid relation with the modern romantic theory of composition. 

The foregoing outline makes plain the importance of Professor Fiske’s work, not only as a 
contribution to classical scholarship, but as a timely discussion of fundamental critical 
questions. 

Price, $2.50 


Orders should be sent to ; 
The Secretary of the Board of Regents 
The University of Wisconsin 


Madison, Wisconsin 

















STEADY 
CONSERVATIVE 
GROWTH 











4 steady, conservative growth is evidence of the 
soundness of our methods and a guarantee for the future. 
To those considering the appointment of an executor and 
trustee, we offer the record of our trust funds for the last 


25 years. 


1895 . . $2,367,799 1905 . . $6,672,882 1915 . . $20,230,356 
1900 . . 3,948,375 1910 . . 15,363,426 1920 . . 67,048,373 


Send for our booklet, WILLS and TRUSTS 


NEW ENGLAND TRUST COMPANY 


135 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Preparatory and Professional Schools 


HUNTINGTON SCHOOL 


Prepares especially for Harvard and Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Small 
classes. Lower school for boys from 8 to 15. Supervised play and work. A limited num. 
ber of scholarships for boys of exceptional character and ability. 


IRA A. FLINNER (Harvard), Headmaster, 320 Huntington Ave., Boston 


iia 


Tutoring for Harvard TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE 


Preparation by experienced teachers, with first- With Experienced Assistants. Thorough preparation fo 

stg % nae 4 I ae : gn prey for 
class facilities for instruction and for living College. Supervision of students’ work throughout the year 
accommodations for pupils from a distance. Also tutoring in College Courses. Reference, by permission, 


Address for descriptive booklet to Harvard officials and instructors. 
CHARLES S. MOORE, A.B., A. M. (Harvard.) 


William W. Nolen, A.M. Assistant Recorder of Harvard College, 1902-11 
1352 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. Tel. 2316-W 10 Frost St., Cambridge 40, Mass 


Harvard Dental Sebool j 


All candidates for admission holding a degree in letters, science, or medicine, from a recognized 
college or scientific school, or a certificate of having passed an examination for admittance to Harvard 
College, or any other reputable college of letters, are admitted without examination. Candidates who 
have completed a four year scientific or classical course in a reputable high school may be admitte 
under certain conditions, without entrance examination, each case to be decided upon its merits. Al 
other candidates must pass an examination. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE: Every candidate must be twenty-one years of age. must have 
studied dentistry four full years, have spent at least one continuous year at this school, and have 
passed an examination on all of the prescribed studies of the course taken. 

The fifty-second year of the school will begin September 20, 1920. For additional information or cat 
logue, address 

















Dr. EUGENE H.eSMITH, Dean, 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Law School of Harbard Anidversityp 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 
The following persons will be admitted as regular students and candidates for a 
degree : — 
Graduates of Colleges of high grade. 


Graduates of other Colleges of approved standing who ranked in the first third of 
the Class during the Senior year. 


The following persons will be admitted as unclassified students : — 

Graduates of approved Law Schools having a three-year course for their degree. 
Unclassified students are not eligible for a degree. 

The School will open in 1920 on Monday, September 27. 


Persons wishing further information are advised to communicate with 


THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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The Browne and Nichols MEN’S FASHIONS 


School for Boys We pride ourselves upon having the 
finest selection and most exclusive stock 
: of English Woolens in the city. They are 
38th year begins Sept. 27, 1920. imported by us, and in single suit pat- 
terns of each design, thus avoiding dup- 
licates. We employ no travellers, cater- 
ing only to the highest class city trade. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Nichols Field, playground on Charles River, 
opposite Soldiers Field. 


ratic tory Department for younger boys. 
— ie aa a ie FRANK D. SOMERS CO. 
ErMission, GEORGE H. BROWNE, 78, ° MERCHANT TAILORS 








was Rev. WILLARD REED, ’91. 39 YEARS AT 5 PARK STREET 


I 


40, Mass, 


~~ [AMBRIDGE REAL ESTATE| CHARLES RIVER TRYST COMPARY 


to school in Cambridge 


ognized (Residence, Business and Investment Property Seon START AN ACCOUNT HERE 


—_ in the vicinity of the University 


.dmitte’ 
‘sal f BENJAMIN P. ELLIS 
st have Successor of ROBERT J. MELLEDGE 


1d have (Succeeding Ellis & Melledge) 

















Checking Account 
Safe Deposit Vaults 
Savings Department 
Trust Department 


Resources Last Report, $4,535,791 


or Cata- HARVARD SQUARE ‘*88 years of service’’ 
HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 


| (Es 





’ 


\[ass, 

















LUCE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU | 


66 Park Pl., New York 68 Devonshire St., Boston 


Employs about 80 persons in reading more newspapers and 
periodicals than are read by any other office in the world, who 
cut from them — to order — matter for Public Men, Officials, 
Financiers, Lawyers, Reformers, Authors, Candidates, and others 
with a personal interest; but chiefly serve Railroad, Insurance, 
Manufacturing, and other Corporations, Contractors, Supply 
Houses, and all sorts of business concerns that seek contracts or 
trade from a distance, and want to know of chances to do 
business. 


Booklet, terms, and suggestions as to how we can help, sent on request 


MAKERS OF SOUVENIR AND MEMORIAL ALBUMS 
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A CONTEMPORARY AND 
PERMANENT HISTORY 


OF 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Are you as a graduate interested in maintaining a com- 
plete record of the University in the index of which 
you can find mention of any man who has affected the 
life of the University and every event of consequence P 











This is the function of 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ 
MAGAZINE 


which prints quarterly 


. A Review of the life and growth of the University by the University Editor. 

. News from more than 60 College Classes, 80 Harvard Clubs, and the Associa- 
tions of all the Professional Schools. 

. A compact and authentic-record of College sports. 

. Special Articles on Undergraduate Student Life contributed by the Student 
Editor and other undergraduates. 

. Many articles of general interest by eminent Harvard men. 

- Memoirs and Portraits of the most distinguished of our worthies, views of the 
new College buildings as they are erected, athietic groups, facsimiles of 
rare Harvardiana, etc. 

7. A record of the literary productions of Harvard men, and critical reviews of 
the more important works. 

8. The Official Records of the Corporation and Overseers, a list of Marriages, 
and the Necrology of the Alumni. 











The Governing Boards regard it as a valuable medium for extending 
the influence and making known the resources of Harvard University. 





Published guarterly on Sept. 1, Dec. 1, March 1, and June I. 
Annual Subscription, in advance Three Dollars. 


ROUMIO A ADIES fa co 905, bia she malin wee oo Eighty-five Cents. 
Annual Postage on Foreign Subscriptions . . Forty Cents. 


Send Subscriptions and Orders to 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE 
99 State Street, Boston, Mass. | 
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COLBURN’S Watch & Clock Shop 


RELIABLE REPAIRING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
Oldest Jewelry Establishment in City. Telephone your Orders Camb. 5343 
10 Boylston Street (formerly 1432 Massachusetts Avenue) 
HARVARD SQ., CAMBRIDGE 




















Parkinson & Burr 


53 STATE STREET THE FUNCTION 


OF THE POET 
BOSTON BY 


JAMES RussELL LOWELL 
7 WALL STREET 


A notable volume of 


NEW YORK ; hitherto unpublished 


essays, collected and 


edited by Albert Mor- 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES dell. Edition limited to 


five hundred copies for 
sale at $5.00. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
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| B HOTEL TOURAINE 
fl oston Universally esteemed for its luxury, 
beauty and distinctive homelike at- 


You have a choicte of three mosphere. 


excellently conducted hotels: 
MT PARKER HOUSE 


A family hotel of traditions and ex- 
ceptional comfort. Perfectly appointed. 








YOUNG’S HOTEL 


In the financial district. World-wide 
J.R. WHIPPLE COMPANY reputation for New England cooking. 


SMM 10NNUNUULUULUULUULUUL.ULUTUUTU LUTTE 
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WITH 1 s R. 
Here is a book that will stand out from 
the entire field of Roosevelt literature 
for its vividness, freshness and authen- 
ticity. It’s just like talking with T. R. 
himself to read his colorful, unconven- 
tional comments as set down in the note- 
“<1 VOUCH FOR book of a friend to whom he confided with 
absolute frankness his candid opinion of 


men and events. If you want to know the 
real Roosevelt, read TALKS WITH T.R. 


JOHN J. LEARY, JR., 
ABSOLUTELY.” — 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 








pape Pi cde HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY i 














J. FRIDOLIN HINCKLEY & WOODS 
announces the opening of a new and larger office at IN Ss U RA N Cc E LIABILITY 


98 MILK ST. AUTOMOBILE 
1290 Mass. Ave., Harvard Square, Cambridge BOSTON BURGLARY AND 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


° IN R EATL 
The Square Deal Tailor eo ean saee eter tee cae eee 














OLD CLOTHES WANTED 
MAX KEEZER 


HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID FOR YOUR 


Automobile Insurance 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT 
CAST-OFF CLOTHING Best Companies at Lowest Rates 


Also Old Gold, Watches, Chains, Diamonds, ALSO 
Bric-a-Brac, Furniture, Rugs, Etc. 


Will call at your room day or evening at your pleasure. All Other Kinds of Insurance 


My Adv. can be found in the Crimson, Lampoon, Ad- 


vocate, Illustrated Magazine and the Monthly. ROBT. A. BOIT & CO. 
1236 Massachusetts Ave. CAMBRIDGE 40 Kilby Street, Boston 


TELEPHONES 302 — 52936 








Established 1874 DU RGIN, PARK & CO. Tel. Richmond 416 


4 . O fi 6 a.m. 
Market Dining Rooms °%,°";"" 
30 North Market and 31 Clinton Street, Boston 
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Raise the Standards © 


What more worthy devotion in the interest ot human 
progress than to help raise the standards of industry ? 


Progress — though halting at times — is the eternal compelling 
force of Creation’s scheme of evolution towards perfection ; 
and it is imperative to human and social progress that the 
conduct of industry should constantly rise to 
higher planes. 


Through the disturbed state of world wide unrest, and the 
clash of radical and reactionary thought and action, we feel 
the approaching force of a new cycle of progress. It can- 
not be other than an ascent to a higher industrialism, of 
more economy, more intelligent direction, greater use of 
science and of equipment, — with a broader and happier ex- 
istence for the mass of men. 


Industrial Engineering, as the science of progressive manage- 
ment, keeps abreast of developments for bettering industrial 
economy and industrial relations, and tenders its service to 
the alert executive — a service that actually raises the indi- 
vidual plant to greater fitness, and organizes its forces for 
further self development. It thus gains immediate advan- 
tages in increased output and reduced cost, and leaves the 
plant in a state of preparedness for future progress. 


Full information as to our service will be given to all exec- 
utive inquiries. Write to our nearest office. 


Sq Scovell, Wellington & Company 
FORTE Certified Public Accountants 


RNGINEERSY Industrial Engineers 


A National Organization for Constructive Service 


Boston, 110 State Street Springfield, Mass., Stearns Bldg. 


Chicago, 10 South LaSalle Street Cleveland, Illuminating Bldg. 
New York, 27 William Street 
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Vs. 


H.C.L. 


Walking is expensive to-day, as is every human 
activity. 

Footwear costs more because of scarcity of ma- 
terial, of greater labor, distribution and over- 


head costs. 


The machinery cost is the same to-day as in 1899 
when the United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
was organized — it has never been more than 
six cents per pair. 


H.C.L. 


Vs. 
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White House 
Coffee a 
ua Teas Qe wsrznov. 


The up-to-date coffee pack- 
age keeps all goodness in, all 
badness out, and delivers to 
you the same splendid quality 
that has made White House 
Coffee famous. 1-, 3- and 
5-lb. packages only. Never 
in b 
— -WRIGHT <o. 
Prin 


ipal Coffee Roaster: 
BOSTON CHICAGO 








HEWINS & HOLLIS 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


4 Hamitron PLAcE, Boston 














Lor Sire 
packard Cwin Sires 


Couring Cars, Limousines and Landaulets by the hour, vay, week or month 
Careful Competent Chauffeurs 


Cclephones, Gack Bay 4006-4007 frank HAcCann » 5 Cambria Street, Boston, Mass. 
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TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE 


Preparation for College Entrance Board and Admission Examinations 











HE teachers named below, Harvard graduates of long ex- 

perience in teaching, thoroughly familiar with the require- 
ments for entrance to college, will receive in Cambridge, this 
summer, pupils in preparation for admission to all Eastern 
colleges, especially Harvard and Yale. The work is divided 
by subjects among different teachers and the methods of in- 
struction insure the best possible adaptation to special needs. 
Much care is given to the comfort and enjoyment of the pupils, 
there are well furnished, newly remodelled dormitories, a 
welcoming dining hall with excellent service, the use of fifty 
tennis courts, a large boathouse, and a gymnasium, and the 
class-rooms and laboratories are provided with every facility 
for effective teaching. Special attention will be given this 
summer to candidates for college who desire to take, in Sep- 
tember, examinations under the “old plan”’ of admission. 


The teachers include 


MAX BENSHIMOL, A.M., in Languages. GEORGE B. WALDROP, A.M., in Greek. 
J. CLIFFORD HALL, S.B., in History. WILLIAM W. NOLEN, A.M., in Mathematics. 
GEORGE N. HENNING, Ph.D., in Languages. JAMES A. REEVES, A.B., in Latin. 
CHARLES A. HOBBS, A.M., in Mathematics. FRANK A. SHELDON, A.B., in Physics. 
PERCY W. LONG, Ph.D., in English. RALPH H. HOUSER, A.M., in Chemistry. 
CHARLES M. UNDERWOOD, Ph.D., in REGINALD R. GOODELL, A.M.,in Spanish. 

French. HOLLIS WEBSTER, A.M., in Latin. 

J. ROWE WEBSTER, A.B., in English. 


Of those prepared by these teachers for college entrance ex- 
aminations in the past twenty years, less than five per cent 
have failed to be admitted to regular standing in the Freshman 
Class; over one hundred and fifty men have been prepared 
for examination in each of the last ten summers. 


Correspondence in regard to terms, references, descriptive 
publications, and the possibilities for any candidate, may be 
addressed to 


WILLIAM W. NOLEN, 
Little Hall “Q,” 
1352 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Telephones : Cambridge 627 and 3190. Cambridge, Mass. 
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HEN Canonicus, war chief of 

over 2000 savage Narragan- 
setts, sent a snake-skin filled with 
arrows to the handful of Plymouth 
settlers, Governor Bradford’s answer 
was the same snake-skin, but filled 
with gunpowder and bullets — the 
‘ challenge accepted in unmistakable 
terms. 


He thus defined New England’s 
attitude toward disturbersof the peace. 
A recent occurrence in Massachusetts 
clearly demonstrated the vitality of 
this New England ideal — fearless, 
uncompromising maintenance of law 
and order. 

New Englanders —in fact all 
Americans who glory in the old 
American traditions — will celebrate 


Ga Challenge <e Soe 

















during the coming year the Tercen- 


‘tenary of the First Landing. Visit 


old Plymouth and Provincetown ; 
Boston, the scene of the famous 
“Tea-Party”; Salem, the home port 
of many old Yankee clipper ships ; 
Lexington and Concord, where was 
fired the shot“theard round the world.” 

Make this institution your New 
England banking headquarters. Six 
efficiently organized departments — 
Banking, Trust, Bond, ‘Transfer, 
Vault and Foreign—enable us to offer 
unexcelled facilities for complete 
financial service. 

We shall be glad to send you our 
illustrated brochure “New England— 
Old and New” on request. Address 
Department F. 


OLp CoLtony JRust COMPANY 
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General Office 
Schenectady, NY. 


neral@Electric 


NL 
\" \ 
Nat 


\ 


r 
r HE graduate of today enters a world 
electrical. 


Gathered from the distant waterfalls or 
generated by the steam turbine, electric 
power is transmitted to the busiest city 
or the smallest country place. 


Through the co-ordination of inventive 
genius with engineering and manufac- 
turing resources, the General Electric 
Company has fostered and developed to 
a high state of perfection these and 
numerous other applications. 

And so electricity, scarcely older than the gradu- 
ate of today, appears in a practical, well developed 
service on every hand. 

Recognize its power, study its applications to your 
life’s work, and utilize it to the utmost for the 
benefit of all mankind, 





Sales Offices in ii: 
all large cities 
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ECONOMIC FALLACIES AND INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS. 
By JOHN FORBES PERKINS, ’99. 


N 1914, just before the war broke out in Europe and at the time 

when Josephus Daniels was trying to turn our Navy into a high 
school and make it truly democratic by forcing officers and men to eat 
together, I asked a high naval official if the situation was not a little 
difficult. “Yes,” he said; “we not only have to argue to justify the 
simplest matters of naval practice, but we also have even to justify 
having a navy at all. However, it ’s a good thing because we have to 
scrutinize every detail and in the end will get rid of a lot of dead 
wood.” 

The country now finds itself in a similar position. Theories are be- 
ing advanced based on assumptions directly contrary to our experi- 
ence and yet argued with such plausibility that, although we feel cer- 
tain they are not true, we are for the moment nonplussed and put on 
the defensive. It is as if some one made the claim that water runs up- 
hill, and used a siphon as an illustration to prove it. 

Nevertheless, as the naval official said, in the end it will be a good 
thing. Already all over the country men are becoming aroused over 
the false teaching that is prevalent, and are stating in plain language 
ideas drawn from the actual facts of life. After the present unrest has 
quieted down, we shall go forward with a far clearer understanding 
than we have ever had of the nature of our institutions and the pur- 
pose for which we are working. 

For the moment, the existing confusion is a serious obstacle. Unless 
you have a clear idea of what you are trying to do, you will work in- 
effectively. If you don’t know where you are going, it. is hard to decide 
the direction in which to start, and not only are we not sure where to 
go, but loud and insistent voices are calling us in the wrong direction. 
In spite of his unusual intelligence, the American worker, and all of us, 
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for that matter, are extremely ignorant in regard to economics. As a 
result, many clever talkers, some sincere, some purely self-seeking, 
manage to secure a comfortable living by claiming to be the champions 
of the poor; whereas in fact they are the worst enemies the workers 
have, and the remedies they recommend, instead of securing the bene- 
fits they proclaim, would result in increasing the present difficulties 
and would lead to misery and ruin. 

When I was rowing in college, I learned that when the coach yelled 
at me, it did no good unless I saw for myself what he wanted me to 
do, and why. In a democracy, the same is universally true. Unless 
the workers can be made to realize where their interest lies, and vol- 
untarily throw themselves into their work with all the intelligence 
and ability they have, we shall never advance very far. The theorists 
and fanatics must be met on their own ground, and the case argued 
on its merits. I propose to take up some of the statements we hear 
most frequently and to attempt to measure them by the experience 
of every-day life. 


1. “A man has a Rieu to a living. Has n’t a poor man just as much 
RIGHT as a rich man to marry and have a family, to feed and dress them 
properly and have a decent house? Has n’t he just as much ricut to have 
leisure to see his family and to take part in the privileges and duties of 
citizenship? Of course he has, and he must be paid a living wage.” 

This argument was thrown at us again and again in the sessions of 
the War Labor Board. Note that it is assumed that the right is abso- 
lute, and not dependent on the man’s services. It is something that is 
inherently and unconditionally his. 

What have needs got to do with it? Take Robinson Crusoe for an 
example. What he got he had to get for himself. It made no difference 
what his needs were. They were not filled unless by his own effort he 
filled them. And the world is nothing more than a lot of Robinson 
Crusoes living together. Nature supplies things from which our needs 
can be filled, but to get use from them we must work; and if one does 
not work sufficiently hard and effectively to secure what he wants, he 
must go without or receive charity from some one else. In other words, 
you have a right to what you get yourself; neither more nor less. 

This would be clear if every one produced the things he uses and 
consumes, but modern production is a complex process and it is diffi- 
cult to see just what happens. In former times a shoemaker may have 
killed his own cattle and tanned his own hides, made the shoes, de- 
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livered them in person to the purchs3er and received his pay. Now 
hides are bought up by merchants in various parts of the world, 
shipped on vessels, sold to leather merchants, who sort and grade 
them, and sell them to the shoe factories, in which a great variety of 
operations are performed, each by a different workman, and finally 
the shoes are shipped to jobbers who sell to the retailers, and from 
these the ultimate consumer buys them. The whole process involves 
an immense number of different individuals, some of whom never do 
anything but write letters or enter figures in a book, and yet all are 
necessary parts of the process of production. And not only are those 
directly involved in the process necessary, but so also are lawyers who 
have to be consulted as to the method in which the business is con- 
ducted and doctors who may be called in to attend workers who are 
injured or sick. In fact, when you come down to it, practically every 
one is involved. For we need the teacher to train the youth that is 
growing up, the inventor to develop new and better methods of pro- 
duction, the scientist to discover the laws on which the inventor’s 
developments must rest, the parson to keep us straight, and the 
undertaker to send us on our way. Only the drones — and they are 
very few — are not directly or indirectly involved in the process of 
production. 

How to determine the remuneration that each person involved in 
the process should receive is of course extrao:dinarily difficult and is a 
separate question, but the point I wish to make now is that it should 
be determined by the value of his services, by his contribution, and 
not according to his needs. What we want to secure is opportunity for 
each conscientious person to earn a living wage by his own efforts, not 
to throw the burden of supporting him on some one else. Humanity 
places a moral responsibility on the successful to do what they can to 
mitigate the hardship that comes from misfortune, but it does not 
create a right for the improvident to demand that the provident shall 
contribute to their support. The person who contributes nothing has 
a right to demand nothing, even if he has sixteen children and the 
appetite of a wolf. 


2. “The workers produce everything, and are entitled to the fruits of 
their toil.” 
In this phrase “workers” is used to mean manual workers. As has 
just been shown, the statement is not true, for the manual workers are 
only a part of the producers, and it could be dismissed on that ground 
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alone. But it is curiously inconsistent with the argument that a man 
has a right to be paid according to his needs, and it proceeds on the 
totally different theory that there is something so peculiarly meritori- 
ous about manual labor that it is entitled to everything, or at least to 
the lion’s share. It is hard to believe that such an idea is put forward 
seriously. Every boy knows that it is not the big husky who can 
throw the ball like a rifle bullet that makes the best pitcher; it is the 
boy who can size up the batter and outguess him. It’s brains and char- 
acter and leadership that count; the ability to see how things should 
be done to get the greatest result with the least effort, and the power 
to get them done. A manual laborer may be a very able man, and 
many manual laborers are able men, but a man is not able because he 
is a manual laborer; he is able because nature made him so. 

The proposition again disregards the fact that service is the measure 
of reward, and under an obviously false claim attempts to create a 
special class, entitled to a special treatment. Take the baseball anal- 
ogy again. Favoritism is universally resented. If an inferior player is 
put on the team in place of a superior player simply because he is a 
friend of the captain, every one is “sore.” The arrangement violates 
every instinct of fairness and decency, and not only that, but of practi- 
cal good sense as well; for it may mean the loss of the game. And there 
is nothing in the fact that a set of men live in the same neighborhood, 
or in the same kind of a house, or are engaged in the same occupation 
that entitles them to special treatment. The only ground on which a 
group of men is entitled to anything as a group is because they have as 
a group working together rendered valuable service. The Marines 
took Belleau Wood, and as a group we honor them for it. But we 
honor them not because they are Marines, but because as a team and 
by their joint effort they did something magnificent. And the teams 
that are performing the work of the world are not manual laborers or 
capitalists, employers or employees, labor unions or manufacturers’ 
associations, but they are the particular groups of men who are joined 
together in doing creative productive jobs. One team is making shoes, 
another clothes, another food; still others are getting the metals from 
the ground, and so on. These are the only groups entitled to special 
treatment, and the treatment they receive should depend on the serv- 
ices they render. 

The splendid thing that this country has given to the world is its 
aspiration to secure equality of opportunity, to make life an order of 
merit. It has maintained that restraint of a man’s liberty should be 
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imposed only where lack of the restraint would deny equal liberty to 
other men; that restraint is justifiable only to preserve to each of us 
the maximum of freedom possible if we are all to be treated alike; and 
that force is warranted only to protect our rights and never to invade 
the rights of others. It has insisted that a man should be judged by 
what he is and not by any accident of birth or because he. belongs to 
any party or class or race or religion. And although we are a long way 
from our goal and the older civilizations look on skeptically and say, 
“It can’t be done,” if we look back and see how much we have accom- 
plished, we can feel vastly encouraged and look forward witetened to 
the day when we can answer, “Here it is.’ 

So when a demand arises for special privilege, under whatever form 
it may come, let us fight it with all our strength. 


8. “No man should work more than eight hours a day.” 

Already this has been modified so that in many places it is eight 
hours for five days only and four hours on Saturday. In Boston, the 
carpenters work only five days of eight hours each, and don’t work 
Saturday at all. In the recent coal strike six hours a day for five days 
was demanded. To show the extremes to which the idea is carried, in 
a case argued before an umpire by the War Labor Board, the umpire 
said to one of the Labor members who was urging the adoption of an 
eight-hour day: “How far would you carry your argument? Would 
you advocate a six-hour day?” “Yes,” said the Labor member. “A 
four-hour day?” “Yes.” “Would you go as far as a two-hour day?” 
“Yes,” was the reply. “I believe it would be perfectly possible to 
have a two-hour day and pay every one a living wage.” 

This, of course, is foolish. As every one knows, there is a shortage 
of the goods that we need in order to live — food, coal, shoes, clothes, 
etc. — and we must increase production if we are to fill it; and unless 
we develop radically improved processes of production we cannot 
materially reduce the hours of work and make enough to go round. 
So, regardless of what wages in money may be, if we reduce produc- 
tion, real wages — that is, the things you buy with your pay — won't 
be a living wage, for the things to live on won’t exist in sufficient 
quantities to go round. 

In the whole eight-hour day proposition, the whole question of 
hours of work, there is a confusion of two ideas — the number of hours 
that a man can work most effectively day after day, and the number 
of hours that it would be desirable for a man to work if you could ar- 
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range things as you want them to be. There is also the idea that the 
less work a man does the more jobs there are for other workers, which 
I will speak of in a moment under another heading. From the point of 
view of securing large production — and it is only by increasing pro- 
duction that the conditions of the poor can be improved — it is ob- 
vious that each worker should put in as many hours as he can work 
effectively and keep it up day after day. In other words, he should 
work as hard as he can without impairing his health or strength. If, 
by doing this, he can make more than he needs to live on and decides 
to work only the hours necessary to support himself, no one should 
complain. But it does not lie in his mouth to demand that he should 
work less hard than he can, and at the same time complain that he is 
not getting enough to live on. 

The question of what number of hours can be worked to the best 
advantage day after day is a question of fact, and varies with the oc- 
cupation. Some kinds of work involve the closest attention and in- 
cessant activity, or extreme exertion, and it may be that six or even 
four hours is as much as a man can work to advantage. Other occupa- 
tions are varied, the work is light and interrupted, and a man can 
work at them ten hours a day and longer without even approaching 
exhaustion. Again, some occupations are seasonal, like farming. The 
period of activity is confined to not more than half or two thirds of the 
year, and the winter months are comparatively idle. It is only reason- 
able when a man’s work is limited to only a few months in the year 
that during the time he can work he should put in as many hours a 
day as he can stand, to make up for the unproductive period. Until it 
is recognized that he is entitled only to what he contributes and that 
he must work as many hours as may be necessary to get enough to 
support him, we shall have a constant demand for more pay and less 
work, which, if conceded, will simply increase the amount of poverty 
and suffering. 


4. “A man should do as little as he can each day, for that makes 
more jobs jor other men.” 


A friend of mine who came back from England last autumn heard 
Tom Mann, the great English Labor leader, argue to a crowd of sev- 
eral thousand people that overproduction was the root and cause of all 
the woes of the working-people and that it is the duty of each work- 
man to do just as little as he can. A man from Texas told me that 
the boiler-makers who are making the oil tanks are prohibited by their 
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union from using a pneumatic riveter and are compelled to drive the 
rivets by hand, and that the number of rivets is so limited that the 
men are done for the day at half-past eleven in the morning, and 
spend the afternoon knocking around the town. This is poisonous doc- 
trine. Work is not an end in itself. It is just a means of getting what 
we want. Every man knows that the more quickly he can do his 
chores, the more time he has to read the paper or go to the movies, and 
every woman realizes that the sooner she can finish washing her dishes 
and dusting the house, the more time she will have to go shopping or 
to see her neighbors. And yet there is this widespread belief that the 
whole is not the sum of the parts; that what is true for each of us is 
not true for all of us put together; and the result has been a disastrous 
hindrance of progress. 

It is not the practical result of this teaching, however, that is worst. 
It is the effect it has on the character of those who believe it. A man 
who takes a job and does it poorly, or does as little as he can, is a 
slacker, and is doing the thing best calculated to destroy his own soul. 

Why is it that a quitter and a shirk is universally despised and that 
we feel contempt for the members of the Alibi Club? And why is it 
that whole nations sing 


“Pack up your troubles in your old kit bag 
And smile, smile, smile ’’; 


and that thousands have a card stuck on their walls with the words, 


“The man who’s worth while 
Is the man who can smile 
When everything goes dead wrong ”’? 


A doctor with the Yankee Division told me that after Saint-Mihiel 
he stepped out of the hospital for a moment to rest and, as he stood 
there, some stretcher-bearers came along carrying a boy whose foot 
had been blown off by a shell. But he was sitting up and smoking a 
cigarette, and as he passed the doctor he said, “Some ride, Doc; some 
ride.” Why does this thrill us with admiration? Why was Belgium’s 
defiance of Germany so splendid? Why is it that throughout all his- 
tory the men that have aroused the enthusiasm of mankind are those 
who have met difficulty face to face and overcome it; who have not 
dodged the issue, but have done their best and been ready to die rather 
than be untrue to their duty or to themselves? It is because they are 
the men who have brought the human race from savagery to civil- 
ization; their great achievements have given courage and hope to 
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millions of their fellow men and made life worth while. Circum- 
stances may be favorable or unfavorable, but they are the bricks with 
which we build the structure of our lives, and we must make the most 
of them. Any one who preaches that you should do as little as you can 
and that you should have circumstances made easier for you without 
effort on your own part is serving the devil. 


5. “It is not right that any one should make as much money as 
Henry Ford.” 


Why not? Henry Ford started a poor man, without the advantage 
of a college education, and although asking a smaller price for his 
product and in open competition with other makers, he has made an 
astounding success. What he sold has been of great use and given 
great pleasure, and each person who bought one of his cars felt that he 
was getting something worth more than the money he paid for it, or he 
would not have bought the car. What Ford has is simply a part of 
what he has created. He has deprived no one of anything, except per- 
haps a fair share of the road. So why should n’t he be as rich as he is? 
Who else should have it, if not he? I don’t deserve it, and neither do 
you, nor any one else. “The State ought to take it; ought to limit the 
amount a man can make to ten millions or five millions, or some other 
figure.”” Suppose it does, what is the result? Ford stops creating when 
he has reached the ten-million mark and the rest of the community 
loses the benefit of the increased wealth which it would otherwise get. 
Suppose, however, you say he ought to go on, and in the particular 
case of Henry Ford he might go on. Then he has three alternatives; 
he can go on as he is and give all his profits to the Government, or he 
can cut his price and give the benefit to his customers, or he can raise 
his wages and give it to his employees. That might suit the existing 
Henry Ford, who apparently wants to give it to his men, but suppose 
his interest lay in the direction of education or medical research. In 
such a case he would stop at ten millions and the world would lose the 
benefit of any further creative effort by him. Whereas, if he were not 
restricted, he would go on, and education or medical research would be 
greatly advanced. 

Many people have a feeling that there is something unfair in one 
person’s having more power than another; that having more power 
means greater freedom to do as you want and therefore denies equal 
liberty. The Committee of 48 which met in St. Louis late last year 
made the point that wealth is power, and that liberty and such un- 
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equal distribution of wealth as we have to-day cannot long endure 
together. 

Inequality of power is, of course, inequality, and wealth is power, 
and so also is genius for music or oratory or painting or scientific re- 
search or leadership or finance; but it is nature’s fault, not ours. And 
if we are to attempt to correct it, how shall we do it? Are we going to 
deprive Paderewski of his hands and Caruso of his voice? Shall we 
put out John Sargent’s eyes and make William Jennings Bryan mute? 
Shall we make it impossible for a Pasteur to conduct the researches 
that have enabled us to fight disease, and forbid President Wilson to 
write beautiful English? The talent that enables a man to build up a 
great industry, or to be a great banker or merchant, is just another 
gift of the same kind that takes a different form. 

Again we butt head-on against an assumption that denies the facts 
of life. Suppose in the early dawn of human life on this earth such a 
principle had been put in force. The primitive man who could just 
keep body and soul together would have set the pace and we should 
have never advanced. It is equality of opportunity that we want, not 
equality of results, and if one man is more successful than another i, 
the removing of obstacles that limit his freedom of action, he hds 
earned his greater freedom and should be allowed to enjoy it. The only 
condition that we must impose is that in securing his freedom and in 
using it a man should not violate the principle that in the same cir- 
cumstances every one should receive equal treatment. To impose 
artificial restraints beyond that would rob us of creative effort and 
tend to leave the obstacles in our path where they are. 


6. “The return on capital should be limited to three per cent.” 


This remark is made frequently by well-meaning people who wish to 
help the poor, apparently with the idea that, if capital gets a larger 
return, wages are reduced correspondingly, and that the increase of 
capital means that something is taken from the poor. So far as I can 
see, wages and the return on capital have no direct relation to each 
other, and the increase of capital, far from taking anything from the 
poor, is a necessary step before poverty can be eliminated, and instead 
of being discouraged should be stimulated and encouraged. 

Most people realize that the way a man gets ahead is to save some- 
thing from his earnings and invest it where it earns a return, either in 
the form of machinery that will help him to accomplish more by his 
own effort, or by joining with others in building a mill or some other 
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enterprise that yields a return; but even this is challenged. “Thrift,” 
said one of the Labor members of the War Labor Board one day, “how 
I hate that word! It’s just a trick to rob the working-man of the en- 
joyment of what he earns, and to enable the capitalist to get all the 
benefit of it. I admit that the worker ought to produce all he can, but 
he ought to spend all he can, for that makes work for the other work- 
ers.” 

It is obvious that if a man uses all he makes for immediate enjoy- 
ment, for food and drink, and silk shirts and socks, he does make work 
for other men, but at the end of each year he and the other men are 
just where they started. Whereas, if he invests it in a mill or a foundry, 
or some other productive machinery, it will provide work for other 
men indefinitely. To be of value, capital must be used, and the more 
capital there is, the more demand there is for labor, the more useful 
jobs that are seeking men. 

A man unassisted by tools or machinery is able to accomplish little, 
and the great need in the world to-day is for machinery to enable men 
to do effective work. All over Europe and Asia there are mons of 
men crying out for the opportunity to do some useful work ‘Nd here 
is not capital enough to equip them. In this country thei} <n in- 
vestment of about three thousand dollars for each worker. In the 
anthracite coal-mines, for each man working there is sixty-five horse- 
power put in by machinery, or, in other words, rating one man-power 
at a twenty-fifth of a horse-power, each man is assisted by the mechan- 
ical equivalent of 1625 other men. And there is such a demand for men 
in the United States that every one can get a job and wages are higher 
than ever before. 

The truth is that if such a thing were possible, the quickest way to 
improve the conditions of the human race would be for the next fifty 
years to force every one to work as hard as he could and forbid his 
spending anything except for necessities. At the end of that time the 
amount of capital accumulated would be so large that every one who 
was ready to work could get high pay, work short hours, and live in 
comfort. If capital is scarce and labor plentiful, wages will be low, for 
people are ready to work for any wages that make them better off than 
they are, and so long as this condition prevails it is impossible to raise 
wages much. If you try to do it in your own plant competitors will 
come in and force you to reduce them again. Moreover, by raising 
wages you increase costs, and you are therefore taxing the consumer 
in order to pay a special wage to the particular men in your plant, and 
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at the same time you are denying equal opportunity to the other men 
who are ready to work at the present rate. Increase the amount of 
capital, however, and the demand for mer becomes greater and wages 
rise, and if there is enough capital, labor can ask any wage, up to the 
point where it absorbs all profit. For capital is useless unless it yields 
a return, and to yield a return it must be used. 

So wages are determined, not in relation to profits, but by the 
amount of capital in relation to the amount of labor. 

The real basis for most of the opposition to capital — which is used 
to mean only the rich capitalist and disregards the fact that every one 
who has a dollar in the bank or owns a horse or a cow or a house is a 
capitalist — is the idea that the large incomes we read about are 
taken away from the poor. This is a complete misunderstanding. The 
amount that a rich man takes away from the poor is not his income, 
but the amount of it that he consumes. The rest is reinvested as addi- 
tional capital and creates more jobs. So we ought to rid ourselves 
of the idea that if a man has a large income, he alone can get the bene- 
fit from it, and the rest of us are necessarily excluded. He excludes us 
only from what he consumes and the rest is used for the benefit of the 
community. 

So if we are to place any restriction we should tax consumption, for 
this would encourage thrift, and by increasing capital create more jobs 
and reduce poverty, whereas if we should restrict the return on capi- 
tal, we should produce the very opposite of the result desired. 


7. “Profit should be limited.” 


This very statement, unless carefully limited to certain conditions, 
shows misapprehension as to what profit is. It is true that an unregu- 
lated monopoly can exact exorbitant profits. But an unregulated 
monopoly does not exist. It is against the law and if it appears it can 
be stopped. It is also true that where there is a temporary shortage of 
goods such as the war has produced, and the means of production can- 
not for the time being supply the demand, there may be an opportun- 
ity for exorbitant profits, for there is no true competition. All the 
goods that can be made and more are required, and under such condi- 
tions it may be necessary, for a limited period only, to impose maxi- 
mum prices. But in ordinary times, where competitive conditions 
prevail, profit simply means the difference in efficiency between you 
and your least efficient competitor. Over a period of years, you both 
have to pay the same for labor and materials, and the only chance you 
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have of making a large profit lies in being more efficient. To supply 
the demand requires a number of competitors, and the price is de- 
termined at a point where the least efficient can just pay his way; in 
other words, by his cost. So your profit is simply the difference be- 
tween his cost and yours. If this difference is great and your profits 
large, new competitors will be tempted to enter the business, and to 
get business they will cut prices. To hold your business, you have to 
cut your price. Thus the former inefficient competitor is eliminated 
and your margin of profit in the business is reduced. In long-estab- 
lished businesses, therefore, there is a tendency to keep profits low. 
For the relative efficiency of the different companies does not vary 
greatly. 

Itis in the new businesses that the opportunity for great profits 
usually occurs, such as automobiles, for the novelty of the problem 
gives the man with originality an opportunity to develop methods his 
rivals have not conceived. Later, as the best methods are worked out, 
and become more or less standardized and generally understood, the 
chance for large profits disappears. 

In short, profits are limited, and if the workers generally increase 
production, and thereby reduce cost, the benefit from the decreased 
cost does not go to the stockholders, but to the consumers, and the 
workers themselves form the majority of the consumers. So the bene- 
fit of increased production comes to the workers not merely in the 
form of increased earnings, but also in the greater purchasing power 
of the earnings. They get more money, and each dollar will buy 
more goods. 

To limit profit, therefore, means to limit efficiency, for if a man’s 
profit is limited to ten per cent, or whatever percentage you will, he 
will make no effort to reduce costs after he reaches a point that yields 
that return. As a result we shall have to pay more for everything. 


8. “No manager should receive more than ten thousand dollars 
a year.” 

This suggestion is in line with the others. There are some large 
salaries in this country, but except in rare cases they are paid because 
the managers earn for their companies many times their salaries. 
But, assuming that you wish to reduce them, the way to do it is not to 
limit them by law, but to leave them as they are. This sounds like a 
bull, but it is literally true. To illustrate: during the Civil War a man 
made a fortune by buying onions and selling them for a big profit 
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when the demand for them raised the price. The next year every 
farmer said to himself, “There’s money in onions,” and raised all 
that his land could produce. As a result onions were a drug on the 
market and could not be given away. 

In the same way, if there are great prizes offered for good managers, 
the ablest men in the country will try to be managers. The competi- 
tion among them will reduce the price you have to pay for them. If, 
on the other hand, you limit all managers to ten thousand dollars a 
year, most able men will turn to some other kind of work, and the few 
able men who do become managers will be so much in demand that 

‘they will command a very high reward, and will get it in some form or 
other, even if their salaries are limited; or else the work will be done 
badly, the cost of living will rise, and conditions will get worse instead 
of better. 


In trying to cover so many points in so short a space, it has been 
impossible to discuss each adequately, but enough has been said, I 
hope, to show that the propositions referred to are false, and if adopted 
would increase hardship and suffering. The problem is to bring this 
home to the workers themselves, for unless we do, the codperation that 
we must have to improve conditions will be lacking. 

To do this the management and men must be brought into close 
contact; each must know what the other is thinking. This can be done 
in different ways, and many forms of machinery, such as shop com- 
mittees, etc., are being tried to secure this result, but back of any form 
of machinery is the element upon which the success of the machinery 
depends, that is, personal good-will. 

If you wish to sell a man something, the first step is to secure his 
good-will. If you get this, he will listen, and if you make out a good 
case, he will buy. But if he does n’t like you, if he thinks you are 
not to be trusted, nothing you may say will have any effect on him. 
And the same holds true to an even greater extent in the relation of 
manager and men. So the first object of every manager, the purpose 
he should never lose sight of, and should exhaust every resource to 
accomplish, is to secure the trust and confidence of his men. And such 
is the keenness of men’s intuition that if he does this his spirit is likely 
to penetrate the whole organization, almost regardless of the technical 
methods of management that he employs. If it does, the spirit of team 
work will develop of its own accord and sweep away difficulties that 
might otherwise grow into crises. The Mexicans have much the same 
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constitution that we have. They have failed utterly to make theirs 
work, whereas we have succeeded with ours, because we as a people in- 
herently possess the spirit of constitutional government. If an indus- 
trial plant has the right spirit, almost any technical method of man- 
agement will succeed. In considering the subject of management and 
men, however, there is one aspect that should not be forgotten. 
There is a tendency on the part of many people to consider the 
failure to handle men successfully as something extremely stupid or 
wilfully wrong, just as if the manager refused to adopt an improved 
process or scientific methods of manufacturing. But in dealing with 
processes and machines you are dealing with things that are definite 
and fixed; whereas in handling men you are perplexed by all the shift- 
ing moods and motions of human beings, and success at the best can 
only be rélative. There is no final solution. Think of the books that 
have been written on matrimony, on the relation of parents and chil- 
dren, on the education and training of the young. The problems are 
old, the results desired are clearly understood, the methods to be used 
are familiar, and in most cases the desire to succeed is unquestionably 
sincere. How about the results? And if people fail so often in tried 
and familiar problems, what should be our attitude toward modern 
industry which is also a problem of human relationships, with many 
times the complications, and in a new and unexplored field? To work 
it out satisfactorily will take all the intelligence and teamwork — 
especially teamwork — that we can muster, and it is unfortunate that 
just now when the need for helpful codperation is greatest, the world 
seems possessed by “‘scandalmania,”’ a malicious gratification in find- 
ing fault with others. After all, industry is simply the work of the 
world; it’s what we live by. So let us remember that if we use bricks 
for throwing instead of building it is our own heads that we shall hit. 
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THE WILD OLIVE BOUGH. 
By S. S. DRURY, ’01. 


HE bang of the old man’s palm resounded on the table. In his 
face gentleness was seasoned with strength. Conviction clearly 
boiled over, as he asserted: 

“No, Sir! I honor your work and I see its advantages; and had 
I three sons I’d send them to you: but, sir, depend upon it, I’m sure of 
this: Almighty God never made a boarding-school!”’ 

We had met by appointment in New York, this good old pastor and 
I, to straighten out a boy’s crooked course. Beside us sat his tearful 
mother. It was all such a mess! Such a needless jumble of misunder- 
standings. Had the boy been at home it would not have happened. 
Normal domestic life would have made for wholesomer outlook. To 
have seen his mother often would have meant not worrying her, but 
shielding her. If the school had stiidied him more closely, he would not 
have got into the state to run away. The school set out to take the 
place of his home, had indeed dislodged every brick of his family 
hearth and built them into its unparental dormitories. And now all 
the venture, so far as little runaway Tom was concerned, was worse 
than over. His school career was closed, with a blotted ’scutcheon. 
And so the boy’s pastor summed up his opinion of boarding-schools. 
He recognized their benefits, would even risk his own boys in one, 
but he declared (I still hear his voice and palm resounding together): 
“ Almighty God never made a boarding-school!”’ 

More radically cqndemning, surely, is this statement than anything 
that has yet been said about boarding-schools — those pleasant, pros- 
perous establishments that all the way from Newport to the Ojai 
shelter our selected youths. When one critic calls them undemocratic, 
and when another sadly admits their failure, they deal gently, com- 
pared with my venerable friend who laid the axe of his censure clear 
under the root of the tree. “You are toiling,” he seemed to say, ‘ ata 
job too artificial to be divine; a man-made set of unnatural complexes; 
your product must be a minus. You do much good, and more harm. 
Better reform or retire.”” Disce aut discede, then, applies to pompous 
schoolmasters and complacent trustees more even than to luckless 
schoolboys. You can’t fit boarding-schools anywhere into the six 
days of creation. No, Almighty God never made a boarding-school! 

It is not in my mind to deny this. As stated, it may be true. Over- 
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stated, it may be half true. Safest to assume it is all true. For surely 
the country boarding-school is artificial — it takes the place of a boy’s 
home, his church, and his school, and over this tripartite foundation it 
seeks to throw the indefinable air of normal community life. That 
sounds well-nigh impossible. It sets out to be all things to a few boys. 
During its century of history in America, through slim beginnings and 
sad reverses, it has increased and multiplied, till now only a big fat 
handbook can enumerate all the private and boarding-schools in our 
country. It is a bit dashing, I admit, to us who “give our lives” 
(whatever that noble-sounding phrase means) to private schools 
(thereby, I suppose, pretty well disqualifying ourselves commercially 
for any other sort of job in the rough-and-tumble world outside), to 
be told that our labor is lost labor. We live in a little kingdom of 
heaven where hardly ever do we hear anybody even swear (and when 
we do, how roundly do we pillory him from the platform after morning 
chapel!); we sing hymns in a dim, religious light, ’neath storied win- 
dows richly dight; and our system develops splendid boy heroes (oh! 
so truly they of clean hands and pure heart); and, in an environment, 
if not of public school busy hum, at least of private school good- 
natured passing of time with books open, we get ready for college 
life. And after all this, for years thus dedicated, to be told that the 
Power, whose blessing we daily invoke on our work, never made it and 
probably repudiates it — well, that statement, if false, is at any rate 
arresting; and if true, it is— shall I say baffling or humiliating or 
decapitating? Oh! by no means — if it is true, it is refreshing, chal- 
lenging, stimulating. 

To go about proving that you are right, or were right, is dull busi- 
ness. The thing to care about, whether in school or out, is getting 
right. To “answer” the critics of boarding-schools is not in my desire. 
I am not dashing into the ring to try to slay anybody. And what is 
more, I am writing neither an advertisement nor a jubilate. The pur- 
pose of an essay is to set down certain candid ventures in the realm of 
thought. Twenty good and useful results of boarding-schools cluster 
on the point of my pen. They are obvious; too obvious to enlarge upon. 
I dwell on the defects not because I am disheartened by the defects, 
but because to face such defects and to formulate improvements is 
the best reason for working in or writing about boarding-schools at 
all! Public confession of failure is mere cheap melancholy unless it 
carries with it an and therefore of radical conversion. 

Far easier would it be to dwell on our little successes, the petty 
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done, the pretty country scenes, our decorous Sundays, our melodious 
Mondays, our athletic Tuesdays — in general our clean living and our 
blameless thinking. But that would be just the ink which enables the 
guilty cuttlefish to scuttle off from the critic. It won’t do, either, to 
cry out against standardization in schooling. Everybody must see the 
positive harm in that. To drive every boy and girl through exactly 
the same state-made, city-enforced process would stultify as many 
personalities as it awakened. It is n’t an American boy’s bodily prox- 
imity to Cretans and Arabians that brings on the choice of boarding- 
schools. It is a distrust of the kind of schooling provided by our towns 
and cities. I am told that eighty per cent of all the teaching in 
America is done by women. Though many of us can be grateful to 
patient and brilliant women teachers, much of this eighty per cent is 
indubitably poor. The tradition that the village teacher should be a 
picturesque forlornity is dying, but it is an unconscionably long time 
a-dying. That may be the reason why some parents who can afford it 
have tried to find something more cultivated and flavored with per- 
sonality than the selectmen have selected. Why, St. Paul (who was 
himself a boarding-school boy, thereby paralleling a forgotten factor 
in St. Peter’s life!) is a case in point. Paul’s careful father preferred 
the feet of Gamaliel to the Tarsus public school. All parents want 
their children to be better and to have better than they. The prosperity 
of boarding and other private schools, therefore, lies not so securely in 
their intrinsic excellence as in the temporary and fast-disappearing 
inadequacy of public instruction. A half-century hence (in the long 
climb, how brief a time!) the excellence of public schools may put 
many private schools out of existence. One cannot predict, and no one 
should fear. Things being as they are the happy tenure of private 
schools in America is assured — and their lease will be renewed. 
Boarding-schools will outlast all living men. 

But all these assurances should not silence the dear old saint as he 
smites the table and declares that Almighty God never made a board- 
ing-school! So be it! The brave reaction is: Let’s make it worthy of 
the divine adoption; or, to use the metaphor of a boarding-school boy 
(who made important contributions to the Bible!), let’s see to it that 
our wild olive branch is fit to be engrafted into the essential tree. 

The scrap-book for criticisms, the scrap-basket for compliments. 
File your blows, and burn your bouquets. That is the rule of whole- 
some progress. Always in compliments there is a whiff of chloroform. 
They put our efforts to sleep. But criticism, friendly or hostile, is a 
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tonic. Criticism builds up, in its sequent reforms, like beef and iron 
and wine. I do not feel disloyal, then, to add more criticisms to this 
general overhauling of private schools. For, if kicking anybody, I am 
first of all kicking myself. Like the wounded crusader I would say: 
“T’ll e’en lie down and bleed awhile, 
And then rise up to fight some more.” 

For all of us who are connected with schools, whether as teachers or 
parents or friends, may well think constructively about that little but 
important sector of education held by boarding-schools. 

Take that department first on which there is so much vigorous 
conviction — scholarship. What, briefly, can account for the pathetic 
anemia of boarding-school love of learning? Of course, you must 
understand that boarding-schools are the most democratic of all 
school systems. No rigid selective process keeps out the unfit or the 
unwilling. Boys from everywhere are taken in the order of applica- 
tion, nor does a waiting list guarantee a line of scholars. The boarding- 
school has a lower effort per pupil than a city high school where only 
the fittest survive. In public schools the pupils work; in private schools, 
the teachers! This wrong emphasis must be shifted. “I’ve got to give 
up some of my activities,” a popular pupil declares, “and doa little more 
studying.” The studies, note, are not thought of as activities. Now, 
while we all agree that character is what we are all after, and that the 
soul’s nobility outranks the mind’s capability, it must not seem to do 
so! Character is a by-product, and it will come, but only if the thing 
we say we are after is made actually the chief of the activities. De- 
bating, athletics, dramatics, editorial work, musical club, and forestry, 
etc., etc., and a dozen other activities sap energy from studies. Board- 
ing-schools allow this not through any careless policy of drift, but 
because they believe that by widely mixed effort and interest the best 
types of American youth are developed. This may be so in a few cases, 
but the principle seems unsound. We are not producing scholars; that 
is sure. As to the amount of leadership which the present plan educes, 
opinions widely differ. Meantime the colleges sniff at the secondary 
schools, and the secondary schools blame the sub-preparatory schools, 
which in turn blame the kindergartens, which point knowingly to the 
parents — who blame their ancestors! And day by day an amazing 
amount of teaching effort is put forth, and there is an undignified 
scramble to get into college — and the genuinely cultivated boy, 
whose mind is in tune with the great past and in touch with To-day — 
he is hard to find. It will continue to be so, as long as schools them- 
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selves, protest they never so zealously, insist on heroizing everybody 
but the good scholar. The good scholar is only rarely a pasty-faced, 
unwholesome grind — he is a quiet, well-balanced, generally intelli- 
gent companion. Yet we neglect him unmercifully. We forget him. 
We give him a slim volume of the “Essays of Elia’ — a quarter-inch 
on his shelf — but to the boy of physical prowess we present, with 
wreathéed smiles, massive jugs and burnished mugs and shapely silver 
vases that proclaim eloquently to every little boy in school: “The 
school gives you cups with your name on ’em if you win on the track or 
the pond; but if you win in the classroom you only get a book !” 

Or take what we call discipline, as a point of failure and field for re- 
form. “If I could only have been permitted to walk across the street 
without supervision,” a boarding-school boy once said, “‘I should have 
got much more from my school years.” The sense of oppressiveness 
in much of school supervision must actually cramp youthful growth. 
Probably, too, it accounts for outbursts of pent-up “‘rough-house.” 
Never forgetting that it is in loco varentis, the school seems to multiply 
its parental zeal by the number of its sons. After all, your home parent 
is but an amateur! See how much better care the alma mater takes! 
She is the professional parent. Hence sometimes a discipline devastat- 
ing to happy freedom, and devitalizing to natural initiative. Private 
scholars are often supervised to death. And why not? Here is a score 
of able masters, older and wiser than the boys; let them do the plan- 
ning, the suggesting, the judging and the deciding! It is so much easier 
to do things for the inexperienced than to inculeate common sense. 
What, besides making a boy a scholar, is a school for? To make him a 
responsible man. Why then hedge him about with pedagogues, who 
stunt his powers of manly decision? “Oh, but if we did n’t, who knows 
what the boys would be up to? There’d be a revolution! We’ve got 
to keep control.” So schoolmasters nervously protest, like wardens of 
prisons for the criminal insane. Fear of boys and suspicion of boyhood 
account for many silly rules. Can we not in every organization count 
on the benevolence of the majority? 

With a great price we obtain freedom. Subjection seems simpler 
and safer. But it never leads anywhere. I had rather see big risks of 
freedom taken, and count not a few casualties of misdemeanor trace- 
able apparently to the freedom, than reduce a school to mediocre 
morality by a vigilant police force. In every hundred youthful na- 
tures, you benefit ninety by offering them choices and a sense of open 
life to the ten who perhaps turn liberty into license. Men who love 
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rules will not listen to this: schoolmasters who are not good teachers 
or cheery companions gloat over rules. But it is damaging to a happy 
and manly atmosphere in any school to create or maintain rules to 
interest such detectives. We should not provide a man with work by 
providing rules for boys to break! This is a vexed question where 
even consecrated natures lock horns! All good men do not dwell to- 
gether in unity even in the other-worldly halls of education! This 
much, however, seems sure: schools are not producing the sort of 
leaders that they intend to produce. This failure may be due to a 
system of oversight too paternal and meticulous. Where a plan of boy 
management has been patiently tried the boys have developed and 
maintained as good a tone and as careful a decorum as their elders in- 
culcated. The enormously important by-product has been that very 
sense of working it out for one’s self that feeds initiative. Distrust 
of boyhood, and a magnifying of the master’s office in matters not 
of vital leadership or of lively teaching, account for our artificial dis- 
cipline, so cramping to that age, the age from twelve to eighteen, 
when a boy’s sense of honor, decorum, and duty to man and God are 
often as wide-awake as in men of forty. We must trust boyhood, and 
after explaining plainly why we make ventures of faith in freedom, 
dash bravely on and trust boys too! We must strike off the shackles 
of a régime which made school a grim game between natural enemies 
— scholars and their teachers. Until boys and masters share in man- 
agement each will suspect the other. Together they can adventur- 
ously progress. Our product has been wanting in get-up-and-go; 
timid towards public responsibility. Such timidity and tepidity is 
worse than a fault in manners; it is a moral loss. 

Again, we can make ourselves worthy of being engrafted on the 
divine stock if we enlarge our clientéle. Consider these statistics 
provided in the Outlook for October 1 by Mr. Theodore Price. They 
make us who take an intense interest in schools realize how very 
small is the field of our work. According to the census of 1910 there 
were 100,000,000 of American people. Of these, there are 4,500,000 
boys. Now if (to put it where we must, on the plane of dollars and 
thousands of dollars) a family must have an income of $10,000 to en- 
able it to send one representative to a boarding-school, and if but 
80/100 of one per cent of all parents in America have that sufficient 
income, then in any year not more than 36,000 can have the advan- 
tages of boarding-school education. And the other 4,464,000 don’t 
have it, and can’t have it! Is it worth while saying anything more 
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about boarding-schools, since their field is so insignificant? By all 
means. It is as materialistic to be daunted by small figures as to be 
dazzled by big ones. The reader must realize that this type of educa- 
tion and training has come to stay, or anyway to out-stay the reader. 
The good boarding-school of the future, wholesomely to survive, will 
combine plain living and high thinking, an exalted scholastic standard 
and an open door. All education has to be endowed — the public 
school is endowed annually by taxation, the private school is volun- 
tarily endowed by its alumni— and the purpose of both endowments is 
to enable education to be dispensed without primary regard to cost. 
This should result in a widened clientéle in private schools, 

Coming back from Europe once, some friends were peering down on 
the steerage deck. Such a seething, jabbering lot were there! ‘What 
do you suppose they are going to be and do in America?” somebody 
queried. My reply, honestly made, was: “I hope that some will be 
the fathers or grandfathers of boys at School.” By that I meant 
not to confer a privilege on the immigrant, but on the school. This 
is perhaps an extreme example of what private sheltered school life 
needs — an infusion of “the scum of the earth.” (And what that is 
composed of, how eloquently Mr. Schauffler has told us!) Risky 
though some might cail this, a school is a laboratory; a private school 
should be a laboratory specially unhampered. If it is true that these 
schools are factories of leaders, then let them produce leaders of every 
kindred and tribe. If they have, as I believe they have, an environ- 
ment almost magical, let this instrument be utilized for the general 
good. Let those who control private country schools go to a high school 
in a congested city, and offer free tuition in their private establish- 
ment to ten able boys — Parthians and Medes and Czecho-Slovaks. 
By little and big steps, the private school must emphasize its noun and 
go light on its adjective! 

The last failure of boarding-schools on which I shall touch is the 
failure in religion. Many of the schools look to a noble chapel as their 
centre of power. There every day the whole community unites in 
praise and prayer. All the schools set out to be religious, for the second 
decade is a religious age and a boy deprived of religious opportunity 
knows himself to be indeed deprived. On few spots of our American 
life has more loving generosity and ardent expectation centred than 
the chapels of our church schools. And yet — are these power plants 
of the spirit? Do boys here dream dreams? In knightly fashion do 
they here dedicate their sword to the public good? Is personal, vital 
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communion frequently an achieved fact here? Indeed, I think not. 
I sadly confess it. What is the trouble? Of several, perhaps, I shall 
tell you one. It is the tradition of properness. It is the deadening 
effect of a sort of attempted reverence which becomes ecclesiastical 
etiquette. Now as I experience religion, punctilio has no place in it. 
As well fare through the realms of eternal spirit according to etiquette, 
as compute stellar spaces with a micrometer. In religion we should 
‘avoid properness.”” Public worship has often been blighted by legal- 
ists who prefer rubrics to visions. Indeed, the blood of the martyrs too 
often has furnished ink for the rubrics! And all this blight of conform- 
ity, this foolish dread of being different, this insistence on wearing the 
right clothes (even in the sight of God) has reached the schools. It has 
been there too long. Where every good gift and every perfect gift 
ought to be tested, where we should have free personal expressions in 
prayer, we furnish a form composed in and for conditions far removed. 
The old tyranny of doing spiritual things in a material way asserts 
itself in the home of youth. And so many of us, to avoid an un- 
seemly row between surpliced officers, just do the harmless religious 
chores and fool ourselves into thinking that the hungry sheep are fed 
— and when they don’t want to be fed or don’t even look up, we are 
sadly sure that it is their fault, not ours. Oh! wretched schoolmasters 
that we are! who shall deliver us from the body of this death? 
Nothing in boarding-school failure hits me harder than this chapel 
apathy. “I was thinking over my whole boarding-school course,” a 
serious man said recently, “and I went all through those four years in 
chapel — and I could n’t see where I had got one good thing out of it 
all.””. Another smiling young alumnus looks up and says: “I was three 
years at School. The chapel? Oh, yes, we went every day. 
What did I get out of it? Why” (here he paused, analytically), “I 
think the only lesson I got from chapel was never to let anybody get 
my goat!” What a challenge for us who conduct chapel services! 
There is no cause whatever to give up hope. For in many cases we 
are ever-so-near to spiritual fruition. If we could only be warmer, 
more real, less proper, linking living to-day with revelation yesterday 
— then less fruit would shrivel up. It need not to be so. It shall not 
be next year (the year that all schoolmasters gaze at — the annus 
mirabilis of all reformers!). Surely we can humanize our church, and 
divinize our daily life. We can chuck the rubrics right out of the win- 
dow, even through a stained-glass window! We can make Sunday a 


ia} day. No longer will we use church attendance as a roll-call, a 
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clever way of keeping the worshipers out of mischief! We can meet the 
call from boyhood’s deep with the call from God’s greater deep. We 
can let God back into His church, and have a religion for youth — 
definite, whole-hearted, practising. 

Do you who live apart from such schools conclude that since so 
much is faulty and formal they had better shut up shop? Is all the 
effort and the love and the sacrifice and the constructing and the en- 
dowing of no real use? Oh! think twice before you condemn the board- 
ing-schools. They are small, but many men love them much — so 
much that the college tie is often less strong than the pull of their first 
alma mater, the school. To thousands of your fellow countrymen, men 
of light and leading and power, they represent all that is happiest, 
freshest, and most ideal in life. The power plant where this sentiment 
is generated must do the country good. The boarding-school zs good. 
It “partly is, and wholly hopes to be.” Give it time. In America, as 
lives of institutions go, it is just in its awkward age. It can and will go 
forward into newness and fulness of service. It has helped thousands 
and hampered only tens. To be sure it has not helped to the utter- 
most many who have derived undoubted benefits; but it will read- 
just its methods and prove a greater power. If it is hospitable to all 
sorts of boys; if it is unlimitedly trustful of boyhood; if it wills to 
produce disciples and not conformists; if it lights in many hands 
torches of truth — as it can and will — then the community will trust 
the boarding-school and use it and be proud of it. And the Divine 
Gardener will find it worthy and will take it into His blessing hands 
— and our wild olive bough will be engrafted into His essential tree. 


A PROGRAM OF ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM AT 
WASHINGTON. 


By C. E. McGUIRE, 711. 


N a letter to President Wilson, dated February 28, 1920, the 

Honorable Franklin K. Lane analyzed a number of the difficulties, 
material and psychological, which presently beset the conduct of pub- 
lic affairs at Washington. His attractive personality and his ability 
had not failed to encourage with an ever wider circle of friends, and offi- 
cial recognition, the long years of his public life. Yet he seemed to 
view as altogether disheartening the conditions under which the work 
of government is carried on. Distrust of other men’s motives, lack 
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of conviction and sincerity, and the fundamental impersonality and 
irresponsibility of bureaucratic organization — these causes he found 
to underlie most of the difficulties. 

Discussion of these profound psychological problems is not the pur- 
pose of this paper. There are some simpler matters to which attention 
might be given by those interested in the smooth operation of the 
mechanics of government. Mr. Lane was not concerned with such 
questions, and indeed they are not important compared with the sub- 
ject of his letter to Mr. Wilson. Yet the mechanical impairment of the 
machinery is capable of correction by organized effort exerted in a man- 
ner fixed by law; while the humane, generous, and wise control of the 
machinery depends upon factors never successfully translated into 
statute. It is with the constitutional and administrative rearrange- 
ments that we are here concerned. 


No Congress ever confronted so formidable an assignment of work 
as the Sixty-Sixth. Apart from foreign affairs, and from the usual 
departmental supply measures, it has plunged into railroad legisla- 
tion, and must soon face the problems of the mercantile marine, the 
taxation system, the budget, the foreign trade and credit situation, 
reconstruction policies, questions concerning education, immigration 
and labor, and the program of military and naval defense for the next 
few years. 

Why has so much work piled up? Why is there so much criticism 
of the way in which the business of war and of peace alike has been 
transacted by the executive and legislative partners which constitute 
our government? Why is it so hard to determine the popular will even 
in broad matters of policy, and to give it substantial effect? These 
questions baffle us whenever we reluctantly consider not merely the 
nature of our government, but simply its ordinary mode of procedure 
in bringing about results. Those who have spent years in attending to 
some of the machinery or in observing the operation of it all, grad- 
ually acquire a political philosophy of complete, and too often cyni- 
cal, fatalism. They tell us that the public business is a reconciliation 
of innumerable conflicting interests. They point out that these inter- 
ests seek expression under many headings, the mere mention of which 
will suggest to any reader numerous incidents which have come per- 
haps within the range of his own personal observation— appointments, 
contracts, the purchase or location of public buildings, the develop- 
ment of enterprises and industries required for public purposes, the 
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tariff. The legislation which governs these matters, like legislation 
everywhere, is ponderous, severely respectable, suspicious, and re- 
sourceful. Methods are narrowly prescribed for carrying into effect 
provisions governing appointments, contracts, and the like, and these 
methods are adjusted with an evident purpose to eliminate person- 
ality and the weight of influence, fixing, instead, an objective standard 
of a scientific and abstract character. Nevertheless, as these same ob- 
servers tell us, the more elaborate become the formule for avoiding the 
personal and subjective elements, the more ingenious still become the 
devices to which recourse is had for giving these elements effect. 

We would be led far afield by a detailed analysis of the nature of 
the public business and the standard of private views relating to 
public affairs. It is generally admitted that a vast accumulation 
of responsibilities has been created by the growth of a strong central 
government at Washington, supervising more and more closely the 
relations of individuals and groups, one with the other, in all branches 
of the law, and, indeed, in nearly all branches of private morals. Cor- 
responding to this accumulation of responsibilities, there have been 
created in recent years new powers, practical or theoretical, by means 
of statutes, court decrees, and’executive regulations. A single bureau. 
for example, under stress of war emergencies, is set up to perform some 
important function which the tendency toward centralization im- 
poses upon an already overburdened federal government. The pres- 
sure of other things prevents the careful definition of the powers and 
limitations of the given bureau and the working-out of the scope of its 
activities. A blanket statute places in the hands of a director, or at 
best, of a cabinet officer, the determination of the policy of the bureau 
and the implied right to commit the federal government to obliga- 
tions of a far-reaching and grave character. In a short time the bureau 
in question is legislating by its regulations, embroidering perhaps upon 
the idea which underlay its original sanction, exceeding the appropria- 
tions for which its founders asked congressional authorization, and 
resenting any implication that it is subject to any other standard than 
that of private judgment. 

Responsibility, then, has been incurred through changes in our 
concept of the function of government, through an attempt, con- 
scious or unconscious, to widen the scope of our political scheme so as 
effectively to correct undesirable economic and social tendencies and 
developments. The responsibilities, furthermore, are followed in time 
by the creation of powers, at least in theory, fully to discharge them. 
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But a procedure for the gradual improvement of the machinery as we 
receive it, so as to preserve the ideal of unencumbered government, 
we do not succeed in developing. We find difficulty in adjusting all 
the details and voluminous legislative provisions for the objective 
conduct of the public business with the new statutory charters so 
frequently enacted. The result is an effort to give as free a hand as 
possible to those chosen to administer the enterprise, emphatically 
requiring them, at the same time, to remember that the public busi- 
ness has to be transacted with a high theoretical equality of individual 
units in the eyes of the detached entity called “Government,” which, 
for one reason or another, finds it expedient to take account of their 
affairs. The development of this procedure is a task of practical im- 
portance, if we are to fill the gaps or lift the strain. 

Our government is now a very big institution. No one man can mas- 
ter the essential details of its operations. No one man can appre- 
hend the defects of coérdination and efficiency from which it suffers. 
No one man is so gifted with sympathetic power as accurately to per- 
ceive how the conduct of the public business, as a whole, affects the 
common life. But most men who look into it can see to what extent 
the Congress lacks control over the Executive Departments, both as 
to their expenditures and as to their policy. They can see, also, to how 
lamentable an extent each of the members of Congress finds heaped 
high around him, barnyard interests which absorb his energy and 
prevent his concentration on the problems of governmental procedure. 
Most of them also see how woefully hampered the government, as a 
whole, is for lack of equipment. Most men are willing to discuss con- 
stitutional reform if convinced that it can be carried out in an orderly 
and proper manner, with due regard for the political exigencies which 
the accidents and environment of our history make us face, and with- 
out affecting the vital economic and social questions arising from 
changing concepts of the obligations and privileges of property rights, 
or of the relation of consumer to producer. 

A first recommendation is that the Presidential term be made six 
years, and reélection forbidden. All classes would welcome relief from 
the present situation, in which a President spends a large portion of 
a first term planning to secure a second. Four years is hardly long 
enough to constitute a distinct administrative period in a country so 
vast as the United States. If reélection were not permitted, the aim 
of each President would more likely be the most efficient and enduring 
accomplishment possible in order that his one term might stand out. 
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At the present time there is a tendency to regard the first term as an 
apprenticeship, in which much may be done that will not have to 
be done during the freedom of the second term. 

The term of membership in the Senate should remain six years; 
probably the good of the country would be better served if there were 
a constitutional limit of eighteen years’ service. In the lower house, 
membership might run four years, so as not too easily to fit into the 
sexennial system of Presidential elections, but rather to keep these 
elections from exerting too much influence on each other. A maxi- 
mum period of twelve years’ service might then be fixed, and thus a 
constant infusion of new blood assured. That house, too, should have 
a maximum membership fixed arbitrarily by the Constitution. The 
writer’s preference is for a number in the neighborhood of 150. The 
present house of 435 members is far too unwieldy for an effective 
legislative body, and simply dissipates the power theoretically en- 
joyed. A house of 150 members would be likely to represent the people 
in a more detached and intelligent manner, and it would certainly 
get more work done successfully and economically than can be the 
case at present. One member, at least, would be elected from each 
state, and the balance at large. Each senator and representative 
should be paid $20,000 a year, but required to meet all his own travel- 
ing and other personal expenses. In order to have title to the entire 
time and energy of a legislator or an executive, the glorified corpora- 
tion which we call the government should pay well for it. 

Annual sessions of Congress, beginning January 1, should be pro- 
vided, extra sessions being capable of convocation in case of ne- 
cessity. Two important committees ought to be developed in each 
house, empowered to sit through periods of recess, and upon occa- 
sion, to recommend to the President that an extra session be called. 
These committees would be respectively a Budget Committee for all 
matters of finance, and a Committee on Legislative Form, through 
whose hands all legislation should pass during the stage between the 
second and third readings. Attached to these four committees should 
be a joint technical secretariat, with an adequate number of legis- 
lative draftsmen and other technical assistants, including auditors, 
legal compilers, committee secretaries, and the like. In close co- 
operation with the budget committees, but independent of them and 
submitting his annual report to both houses of the entire congress, 
there should be a Comptroller General of the Republic drawing a sal- 
ary of $20,000 a year, and appointed for a term of six years, whose 
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duties should comprise the supervision of all the auditing services 
now carried on by the six auditors for the Departments and the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury. 

Thus equipped, Congress could exercise a more vigilant and effec- 
tive contro] over the work of the government and could more help- 
fully codperate with the President and the other executive officers. 
It would be advisable that the President select the members of his 
Cabinet from the Senate and the lower house. Without in any way 
committing our government definitely to a parliamentary régime, 
the President would be well advised in having a spokesman in the 
Senate who might serve as Secretary of State and interpret, define, 
or promote his foreign policy in the upper house. A member of the 
lower house, and perhaps of the Budget Committee, could serve 
as his Secretary of the Treasury and explain to members of that 
house — the one constitutionally charged with financial legislation 
— the revenue projects of the Administration. 

If the position of Congress needs strengthening, no less do the 
executive departments need rearrangement and reinvigoration. It 
is obvious that a number of bureaus have at various times come into 
existence which should be brought together in a new department, 
namely, a Department of Public Welfare. These new and old bu- 
reaus are to be found in whatever departments they were temporarily 
located, or in places where they happen to grow, because of a personal 
interest on the part of one or another Cabinet officer. The following 
bureaus, in the opinion of the writer, ought to be consolidated under 
a Secretary of Public Welfare: 

The Bureau of Public Health The Bureau of Education 

The Bureau of War Risk Insurance The Bureau of the Census 

The Children’s Bureau The Pension Office 

The Bureau of Immigration The Land Office 

The Bureau of Naturalization The Bureau of Indian Affairs 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics The Office of the Supervising Architect. 


With these bureaus, and occupying a high and dignified position 
within the Department of Public Welfare, there should be two impor- 
tant councils to advise the Secretary. One of them might be called the 
Industrial Advisory Council, intended to deal with labor and social 
problems; and the other might be known as the Federal Board of Con- 
ciliation, intended to take cognizance of all problems of mediation 
and labor adjustment. The Department of Labor, as it stands, is sub- 
jected to limitations from which it will not easily emerge. Its task 
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can better be performed by some arrangement such as the one pro- 
posed. 

The Department of Commerce is to-day more or less of an arbitrary 
collection of bureaus which bear little relation to each other. There 
is need of a Department of Commerce and Transportation, with three 
main divisions under its Secretary, for Foreign Commerce, Shipping, 
and Railroad Transportation respectively. At the head of each of 
these three divisions ought to be a Commissioner responsible to the 
Secretary, and aided, as in the case of the advisory bodies suggested for 
the Secretary of Public Welfare, by federal advisory boards, limited 
in number, but composed of experts, paid at a high rate for such 
time as they might give the problems upon which they might be 
called into consultation. All the administrative work which the Fed- 
eral Government may have in the field of railroad administration, 
when the new dispensation shall have begun to operate smoothly, 
could be directed by such a Commissioner and with the counsel of such 
a Federal advisory board. The same applies to the work of the Ship- 
ping Board which might be carried on under the direction of a Com- 
missioner and an Advisory Shipping Council. The minor bureaus in 
the Department of Commerce would necessarily be rearranged in 
accordance with this plan, and that department would then become in 
a measure capable of meeting the great opportunity which lies before it. 

Other departments require to some extent the same amount of re- 
arrangement. The Tariff Board should be a council of experts atten- 
tive alike to the interests of commerce and those of revenue, within 
the Treasury Department, aiding a Commissioner of Customs, who, 
with his colleague, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, should 
be subordinate to one permanent Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
The departments charged with public defense, namely, those of War 
and the Navy, are perhaps more readily capable of rearrangement be- 
cause of the atmosphere of discipline and subordination which per- 
meates them. Both of them, however, should forthwith relinquish 
their colonial activities and cease to engage in civil, financial, and judi- 
cial administration, which, however efficient and strictly honest, are 
costly and not conducive to international amity. Let the Department 
of State frankly, and on its own responsibility, provide for any pro- 
tectorates which it feels it must maintain. While engaged in ridding 
the military department of politics, let the Bureau of Insular Affairs, so 
far as it is political and not military, be transferred to the Department 
of State. 
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The Department of State ought to be charged, in a sense in which 
it is not now charged, with the custody of public records, and it should 
have associated with it, under additional Assistant Secretaries of State, 
persons in charge of the registration of literary and industrial property. 
It is true that the Register of Copyright happily transacts his work in 
close coéperation with the Librarian of Congress, but he would enjoy 
more prestige, not only outside of the United States, but even at home 
if he were one of the Assistant Secretaries of State. So far as the Com- 
missioner of Patents is concerned, his position in the Department of 
the Interior is one of those accidental assignments of times now long 
past. 

Many bodies, such as the scientific bureaus, have not been discussed, 
nor does it appear necessary radically to disturb them, for they are 
quietly and effectively carrying on their work in the departments in 
which they are to be found. The great Bureau of Standards, the 
Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines, to mention only three, 
could be joined with the many important services in the Department 
of Agriculture, thereafter to be known as the Department of Agri- 
culture and Natural Resources. 

Many of the independent commissions and other establishments 
would logically fall into the scheme of rearrangement herein proposed, 
while others are likely soon to disappear. Their present autonomy, 
however — if not sovereignty — merits careful examination. Un- 
helpful tendencies might be checked through the setting-up of a cen- 
tral committee of representatives of the leading extra-departmental 
bodies. They would thus be linked to the Cabinet, sharing with the 
latter a permanent secretariat under the direction of the Secretary 
of the President. In this way there would exist at the Executive 
Mansion a group of officials closely and immediately in touch with 
the departments and establishments, and not dependent upon per- 
sonal connections and the prestige of close association with the Presi- 
dent, which alone now make it possible for his personal staff to get 
things done. Such a bureau, under the direction of one man, who 
would be not only Secretary to the President and Secretary of the 
Cabinet, but also Chairman of subordinate committees of executive 
and advisory officials, could not but enable the President much more 
effectively to keep in touch with the manifold activities and plans of 
the various branches of his great-trust. As things are now, the Presi- 
dent possesses great powers and must answer for even greater respon- 
sibilities; but he lacks a switchboard of intelligence, however much 
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mechanical and clerical assistance he may have at his disposal. It is 
incredible how haphazard, hit-or-miss, and crudely uncertain is the 
information he and his Cabinet have before them, in their joint or 
separate deliberations. Government is still largely the work of men, 
if not old, at least of diminished physical resistance; and even when 
able, high officers shrink from the formidable physical effort re- 
quired in following up their undoubted but rarely exercised right to 
exact prompt, accurate, and relevant information from their perma- 
nent subordinates. The latter and the Administration would be more 
often in agreement if able men, with technical training, were discharg- 
ing the duties of an executive secretariat. 

The program here roughly outlined would mean less disturbance 
than might be feared at first glance. To be sure, the changes in the 
Constitution would probably involve the holding of a constitutional 
convention and a long period of discussion and possibly of popular 
education. On the other hand, the alterations in the executive de- 
partments could be made in one act of Congress, or even by executive 
order under the so-called “‘Overman Act,” while still in force. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that agitation in this direction may be started 
and a definite movement looking to constitutional and administrative 
reform set on foot. 


A’s IN ENGLISH. 
By WALTER PRICHARD EATON, ’00. 


A T a recent gathering of Harvard men, a learned and distin- 
guished alumnus remarked — at some length — that it would 

be forever impossible to make Harvard a university. Two things, 
he declared, prevented; one was the presence in such large numbers of 
undergraduates, and the other was the proximity of Brattle Street. 
There is, of course (or was in our day, at any rate), a good deal of 
truth in this. The undeveloped undergraduate, too frequently at 
college from no inward propulsion toward learning, is largely inca- 
pable of that undivided truth-searching and play amid ideas which 
should distinguish a university; while a professor who as undividedly 
followed the truth as he saw it, without reference to undergraduate 
immaturity or undergraduate antecedents, would undoubtedly court 
disaster on both sides of the college fence, but especially the outside, 
where the creed of Calvin has become the cult of correctness. There 
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should be about a university a kind of joyous intellectual Bohemianism. 
That is because the function of a university is much more than educa- 
tional, and much more, even, than the stimulation of research. Its 
highest function is the stocking and the stimulation of the creative 
mind. The artistic sterility of peoples, cities, institutions of learn- 
ing, after they become fixed in a cult of correctness, after they begin 
unconsciously to cut to pattern, is strikingly apparent, almost as 
apparent as the artistic vigor and vital if often muddled product 
of young peoples, or Bohemian centres and cities, or of peoples in 
revolt. 

After the gathering of Harvard men, of which I spoke, I went back 
in memory over my undergraduate days, seeking to recapture the 
influences that played upon me, and to revisualize those men who 
seemed then of artistic promise, but who have never fulfilled that 
promise, leaving the vital artistic creation in America to-day very 
largely to those of foreign birth or extraction, or to those from the 
Middle West and the coast, or to strugglers from the “unlettered”’ 
ranks. One figure I recall, lonely and unhappy, who left Cambridge 
the first June, as hungry as when he came, and elsewhere found the 
nourishment which has put him at the forefront of his branch of art. 
In another branch there is also a leader to-day who went to Harvard 
for a single year, and then left. I would not seem to imply that these 
men would have fared better at any other college. My belief is, they 
would have fared worse at almost any other. The point simply is 
that they sought the nourishment of a university, and found a col- 
lege full of undergraduates. Doubtless it is inevitable. Of the prom- 
ise of these two men, however, we in Cambridge knew nothing. 
They did not remain long enough to show it, and one of them, at least, 
was sufficiently an artistic rebel to have been crushed at the first 
sign, by the general atmosphere of conformity. But there were other 
men whose talents we did recognize, and there is something more 
than the pathos of distance in my memory of them to-day, since for 
all artistic intents. and purposes in American art they are now but a 
memory of their classmates. Sterile, sterile! The word rings like a 
knell in my ears. They absorbed technique, they studied the masters 
of the past, in music, in literature; but somehow no passionate breath 
of beauty was blown into them, no joyous freedom among ideas, no 
creative zest. They never dared to leap for the lyre which burns amid 
the stars; they were satisfied with an Episcopal church organ. They 
never plunged into the fray of contending desires, of battling ideals; 
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they were becalmed in an amiable backwash of Pater and Stevenson. 
If teaching technique and history has this result, how fortunate is the 
Yiddish dramatist from the East Side, who strikes out a drama, white 
hot with passion and boiling with ideas, from his excited discussions 
with his fellows in some East Houston Street café and his musings 
amid the push-carts! I like the tale of David Pinski, who, it is said, 
was to take his final test for a Ph.D. at Columbia on a certain day, 
but neglected to go because the idea came to him that morning for 
the third act of one of his plays, and he stayed at home to write it. 
The degree should have been given to him for the play, of course, but 
probably it has n’t been. 

Yet it is in the imparting of technique, perhaps, that the college 
comes nearest to university standards with undergraduates — with 
a certain chosen few undergraduates, at any rate. When I was at Cam- 
bridge, Professor Baker was not yet giving English 47 — whith has 
doubtless saved me from the terrible fate of trying to be a playwright. 
I note, by the way, that in the introduction to his recent book, “‘ Dra- 
matic Technique,” Professor Baker deplores giving such a course 
to any but graduate students! The only course I had with him was 
called English 30, I believe, and it was a course in oral debating. Why 
I took it, I don’t know, not having any real interest in debate, unlike 
the majority of the men in the course, who were prospective law stu- 
dents. Probably it was largely due to the respect we all had for the 
grave, quiet, cool man who taught it, for his intellectual integrity and 
lucid mind. At any rate, I took it, and suffered hours of boredom lis- 
tening to myself and others discussing economic problems. Once the 
grave, cool, quiet man at the back of the room told me that I had 
a gift of gab and a considerable vocabulary, and might possibly make 
a debater if I ever took the trouble to drop in at the library some 
rainy afternoon and get a few facts for argument. This may have been 
good for my soul — I don’t know. At least, it amused us all, including 
the professor. But it didn’t banish my boredom. Suddenly, however, 
and providentially, a translation of Tolstoy’s ““What Is Art?” ap- 
peared just before it was my turn to lead a debate, and Rupert Holland 
(then headed for the law, but since partially reformed into literature) 
and I were permitted to fight out the theories of that book between 
us. I woke up. I amassed a stack of material. I talked my allotted 
time, and over my allotted time, and had almost to be dragged from 
the platform. I had struck a topic which was alive to me, an idea I 
wanted to fight for, an ideal I burned to impress on my fellows. I had 
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leaped from an undergraduate being instructed into a university stu- 
dent battling with, and for, ideas. I had become a play boy of the in- 
tellect. After twenty years I can still remember the epoch-making zest 
of that afternoon. I wonder if the others in the course have forgotten 
their tedium — for Tolstoy’s theories of art meant little or nothing 
to them. 

And what is the point? Not, certainly, that the course was wrongly 
given, for it was admirably given; even I emerged from it with a far 
better conception of what constitutes real argument, and of the prac- 
tical technique of putting such argument together. No, the point 
rather is that the course was only educational, and not a joyous hurt- 
ling of our young ideals together in intellectual combat, out of which 
emerges a firmer grip on what is creative in the mind. It was a course 
in the instruction of undergraduates, and the imparting of technique, 
not a breeding-place of ideas, except by happy accident. No blame 
attaches to any one for this, unless to myself. It is inevitable, so far 
as I can see, under any present system of college education. 

It would take more than the cleverest graduate of any course in ar- 
gumentation to persuade me that Lewis E. Gates was not one of the 
best teachers of English composition who ever wasted his powers 
on the misunderstandings of hundreds of undergraduates driven to 
daily themes by outer, not inner, compulsion. Though he shared the 
Cantabrigian shuddering horror of newspapers, and though his world 
was a world of books, of literature, not of men, and he dwelt in an 
ivory tower in Matthews, with a daily-theme box outside the door, 
from which themes were collected at 10.05 (did not Frank Simonds, 
when an epigram was called for, write, “An epigram is a lazy man’s 
daily theme, written at 10.03 A.m.”’?), nevertheless he had the power 
to win the devotion of those men to whom the study of composition 
was a vital thing, and the ability to analyze and illustrate with remark- 
able clarity the principles of technique. In his written comments on 
themes — and when I think of the hundreds of thousands of words 
a year he must have written on those themes, when he should have 
been creating literature himself, I shudder at the sheer wasteful labor 
of it! — he often spoke with harsh frankness. On the other hand, he 
did not resent frankness in return, seeming to respect the man who 
had a “come back.” 

In the big sophomore course, English 22, I suppose there were 
a couple of hundred men, and out of them not a scant half-dozen 
who expected to make literature their vocation. His chief task, then, 
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quite obviously could not be to carry this half-dozen along as far and 
as high as he could take them, but to try to drill into the other 194 
some idea of what constitutes readable English and of how to write it 
— no inconsiderable or unneeded task, I will admit. But this resulted, 
even with Professor Gates, in a rather sharp, and to the half-dozen 
rather irritating, division, accentuated by the necessity of “marks.” 
You and I know, after twenty years, that marks mean less than noth- 
ing. Some of us may dimly have guessed it, even then. But then 
they were very real things, nonetheless, and in English composition 
the high ones were often awarded to men who seemed, to those of us 
primarily interested in composition as an art, extraordinarily unfit. 
They were awarded, of course, to the men whose faithful adherence to 
the routine a professor has to lay down, whose maturity of mind in 
clearly grasping the details of the subjects they wrote about, whose 
sense for straightforward English, leading them into no extravagances 
and few mistakes, all conspired to make their themes easy to read, 
needless to score, and profoundly satisfying to the professor who 
knew his chief task to be that of teaching ordinary young men to 
write their own language intelligibly. But your young man, espe- 
cially your youth who has been carefully hedged and guarded from 
the rough world, whose interest in composition goes beyond this 
routine into the realm of creative art, will almost never follow routine, 
for the very qualities which give him his interest in composition as an 
art make him impatient of restraint; they make him an experimenter, 
they make him fantastic, turgid, sentimental; his moods drive him 
into verse the day an argument is called for, they send him to quite 
impossible subjects, they give him no rest, and the professor no rest; 
certainly they produce no effect of maturity and assured command 
of English. Yet, in his heart, this youth knows that he is struggling 
with composition to make it a tool in giving outward form to an in- 
ward vision, and an inchoate theme of one paragraph may cost him 
agonies, while the “‘A” man will use his knowledge to report, perhaps 
on the effect of industrial unrest on the price of steel rails. It is some- 
thing the predicament Sentimental Tommy found himself in, when 
he could n’t think of the word. Tommy flunked ignominiously, yet 
he and Mr. Barrie knew that his, really, was the triumph. It is an 
inevitable situation, no doubt, but it is nonetheless deadening to the 
creative powers of the aspiring artist, who should, of course, for his 
true development, be in his studies segregated with his kind, in a joy- 
ous atmosphere of free experiment and discussion. 
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And the blank sameness, and tameness, of the surrounding life 
from which the undergraduate artist must draw his material, the 
deadly minutiz of those daily-theme subjects! Crowds pouring 
through the bottle neck of the (then) bridge to Soldier’s Field, the bare 
backs of rowers as the shell swept by beneath our feet, the pathetic 
efforts to imagine the drama in a face on the street-car, the night 
wanderings in Boston in pursuit of the picturesque and exotic — poor 
little outsiders from life that we were! Then books, and dreams, and 
more books. Sterile, all sterile! The keen, hot sting of beauty that 
comes from life aflame, the release of the creative imagination into 
the play-fields of vital ideas, were out of our reach, though blindly, 
gropingly, we stretched out our hands toward them as best we might, 
sometimes like Paula Tanqueray soiling our garment hem as we did 
so. Undergraduates, being educated, in a secluded and unreal little 
world, walled round with books and moated with conformity! 

What has become of our men of promise in the arts? What church 
organs are our musicians playing, while the compatriots of Trotsky 
write our music and conduct our orchestras? In how many newspapers 
and periodicals are we writing correct reviews and editorials, while 
others create our literature? Now and then a man of power breaks 
through, of course (as Frank Norris emerged from English 22 with 
“McTeague’’), but the fact remains that a Harvard club, that any 
college club, is about the last place on earth we would seek for stimu- 
lating companionship in discussion of the fine arts from a craftsman’s 
point of view. We are sterile. We did not achieve, in those early 
years when we should, if ever, have achieved them, the free, joyous, 
fearless, roving imagination, the daring of revolt, the love of ideas for 
their own sakes, the passionate, warm, suffering intimacy with life in 
all its aspects. Our art is sterile. We are educated. 

When Guy de Maupassant went up to Paris at college age, he got a 
job to support him, and for several years submitted what he wrote to 
the criticism of Flaubert. At Flaubert’s Sunday dinner table was a 
real university — Flaubert, Daudet, Zola, Catulle Mendés, de Mau- 
passant, others sometimes, eating, drinking, laughing, telling stories, 
and always and forever talking shop. A man would have need for a 
reasoned faith to defend it in such company! But a man would have 
no need to apologize for any faith, any idea he held, any experience he 
related, so long as it made some vital contribution. Bohemia is not a 
place, it is a state of mind — as Massachusetts was once supposed to 
be, somewhat erroneously, I think. It does not flourish within aca- 
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demic walls, where undergraduates are educated. That, I fear, is the 
whole truth of the matter. 

But, bless you, nobody is advocating the abolition of education. 
Creative artists are, after all, a tiny minority of the population, and 
doubtless a far less important minority than they like to suppose. My 
only contention is, that our colleges, as at present constituted at any 
rate, are no place for them. They may get technique, they will un- 
doubtedly get a degree of learning, of “culture,” a strain of more 
exacting criticism, but their higher imaginative powers are more than 
likely to be sterilized. The thing for them to do is to be born over 
again somewhere else, in poverty, if possible, and preferably in Rus- 
sia — or Ireland. 


HARVARD 1920. 
By B. FAY, Victor EMMANUEL CuapMAN Memoria FELLow. 


UDGE Harvard, I cannot. Harvard came into my life a long time 

ago, and remained there, an image bound up with some of my 
deepest sentiments. At that time I was seven years old. I shall never 
forget that railroad station in the west of France, where we had 
come together to bid farewell to one of my uncles, an officer in the 
navy, who was leaving for the Indies. He was a little man but vigor- 
ous; he liked neither to laugh nor to weep, but only to act or to dream. 
I admired him and he loved me. While waiting for the train we tried 
to talk. The strong odors of summer rose from the ground and I felt 
overcome with lassitude. My uncle came up to me. “I shall take 
you next time,” he said; “‘you will go to a college where you will be 
so happy that you will not know whether you are a man or an ani- 
mal.” — “‘ What is its name?’”’ — “Harvard.” He described the young 
men there, whom he had seen dancing and singing. Then he spoke 
about a marriage upon an island in the southern Pacific, but as I did 
not know its name I was not interested. A few days later I fell ill 
and remained eight years in bed. Often during my suffering I thought 
of those college boys who had found a happy and free way to enjoy 
themselves in body and in soul. “Shall I ever be,” I said to myself, 
‘*a man in body, or will my life remain forever shut up in my thought?” 
My feverish love of life filled me with fantastic visions in which Har- 
vard constantly reappeared. The “lycée,” the university, the War 
never gave me an answer to my question, nor changed my desire. To 
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be sure, I felt myself strong and developed, but so incomplete that I 
despised myself. 

One day at Verdun, in August, 1917, a day of weariness, toward five 
o’clock, I perceived through the dust and the dazzling brilliance of the 
sun, a youth who was bent over a fountain. He was washing some 
clothes. His supple body, his unskilful and graceful movements, then 
his glance and his slow words mingled with smiles and pride attracted 
me. I saw him in the midst of dangers. I saw him in the midst of pleas- 
ures. I saw him abandoned and sought for. I studied him with pas- 
sion. I followed every one of his movements and his thoughts. I un- 
derstood the harmony of his being, made of joys, of confidence, and 
of universal ambition. This American Volunteer, a Harvard student, 
attached me to Harvard forever, and made my dream incurable. 

I have lived at Harvard for six months. I see it still in the same 
light. I live there. I work there. There I have found companions 
and friends: I belong. Harvard remains for me a type — a type which 
I shall never be, but which I can understand and which I cannot but 
love, for it personifies for me everything I lack. What can I say of 
Harvard which is not part of my dream? To try would be fruitless. 
But there was a time when dreams served if reason failed. Here, then, 
is what I think, or presage, or perhaps, prate. 

In France the student type is represented by the graduate, the 
student of the Sorbonne and of the other great institutions. While 
the boys in the “lycée” slave over a difficult task, without initiative, 
the graduate enjoys a very considerable liberty, at least in his studies, 
and a very great prestige. He moves in literary and political circles, 
which seek to attract him. It is by the students of the Sorbonne 
that intellectual modes and new ideas are launched which the lycées, 
the salons and the newspapers accept in foto. 

It is not so at Harvard. There the college dominates the University. 
The graduate students, sober and thoughtful of the future, study 
patiently to arrive at a professorship. They work for a living. The 
cares of their efforts absorb them. They lead a respectable, retired 
life; they are either married or are thinking seriously of getting mar- 
ried, and as they will never have much money or fame nothing in- 
spires them — and they inspire nobody. They have fine qualities, 
but especially for themselves, their wives, their children — and God. 

Harvard, for us Europeans, for me, is the college. It is a certain 
aspect of youth created by the studies, the sports, and the clubs at 
Cambridge. Harvard for us consists of those great, sunny class rooms, 
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where young men in straight rows listen with deference and from 
which they go out with sighs. It is a magnificent library full of awful 
books in which they study some few pages, if necessary, and which they 
then close. Here every student is so faithful to his tasks and submits 
himself to them with such exactitude that he measures his writings by 
the word and not, as we do, by the page or the volume. Here there is 
no struggle for high grades, even a certain shame to have obtained 
them. No effort is made either by the University or by the individual 
to obtam a humanistic culture, but there exists a deep desire to give 
the student certain particulars which he can assimilate and a sincere 
good will on his part to arrive at this end. Here one is on good terms 
with his intelligence and treats it as a “good fellow.” With us it op- 
presses our youth and reigns over it like a despot. Here conscience 
and a real intellectual curiosity serve as guides to the undergrad- 
uate and, as his professors are for the most part very distinguished, 
he acquires a great deal. He can acquire a complete intelligence, if he 
is lucky, but oftener than the faculty of analysis and of intellectual 
judgment, the undergraduate gets from his training honesty, patience 
and tolerance. 

If he gives a more direct interest to his sports, if he finds in them 
a more simple and more lively pleasure, if he gets glory from them, 
he is none the less submitted to the group. The favorite sports at 
Harvard are those which demand devotion to the team: football, 
baseball, hockey, rowing. The sports train the players to feel them- 
selves a group. They lead even the spectators to participate in the 
group through the support which they bring to it with their emotions, 
with their gestures, with their cries. The individualistic and critical 
attitude is forbidden. The heroes of the sports, like the Christian 
ascetics, are only those who are the most submissive and who have 
refused themselves the most pleasure, originality and initiative. The 
clubs and the newspapers complete this work. The ambition of 
every well-born soul at Harvard is to belong to the greatest possible 
number of clubs. This success depends neither upon his genius, nor 
his beauty, nor his goodness, nor his scholastic achievements, but upon 
his social position. The title of athlete will help him, or birth, or 
wealth. But it is his attitude which is the decisive factor. If he knows 
how to make himself agreeable to a great number and especially to 
avoid shocking anybody, he will enter as great a number of clubs as 
a British general has of decorations or the Great Turk of wives. 
This will demand of him a great deal of time, a great deal of care, a 
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great deal of flexibility, a great deal of practical sense, a little money, 
and a little intelligence. It will bring him lively satisfactions, some 
disillusions, and finally, if he is wise, a vague disgust. 

This is the workshop. The type which comes out from it is beauti- 
ful. These young men have ordinarily great supple bodies, without 
faults and without vices, qualified to give them all the pleasures which 
the air, the water, the land and movement can offer, and to serve 
their race. Their bodies and their intelligences, developed without 
brutality, have taught them only joy. They are far away from that 
cult of sadness and disquietude which holds sway among us. They 
believe in happiness and offer themselves to it. Their soul is docile 
and proud. The group has rendered it tractable, but they know that 
their group is superior to the others. In them there is usually neither 
anger, nor revolt, nor turmoil. Their intelligence, accustomed to as- 
sociate with powerful and varied minds, is open, but it does not, as in 
our case, revolt at not being able to equal them. They make it a point 
of honor never to be shocked. They do not get angry at that which 
they do not understand. Hence this noble and masterful air which 
the type possesses, a type much superior to that of the other Ameri- 
can universities, which are smaller and more provincial. In this the 
type is aristocratic. All these qualities and their “ensemble” confer 
upon the Harvard man harmony, which is beautiful, and which re- 
sembles nothing European. The teaching of the old Continent makes 
of the student a specialist in the intellect. Harvard sends him into 
the world as well developed, as enthusiastic, as receptive in body as in 
mind, for sentiments as for sensations, for personal life as for social 
life. That is why he fascinates us. 

It makes little difference if Harvard is accused of Jacking the dem- 
ocratic spirit, since her success is of value to the nation to which 
she furnishes fertile elements. The only serious accusation which I 
have heard brought against her is that she does not stand against the 
test of life. This seems to me to be in part correct. Out of Harvard 
the type melts away, changes or disappears. Few, and those only who 
are naturally great, guard:its profound impression and express its most 
original qualities. The richness, the variety, the universality which 
the eighteen-year-old Harvard boy gives promise of resists less strongly 
the trials of life than the intellectualism of the Sorbonne student. 
From that magnificent qualification for expressing and for perceiv- 
ing life in all its aspects, often nothing definite remains but the art 
of material success. It is possible to accuse family life or business 
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life, both of which are so absorbing in the United States. The fact 
still remains that the type fails in its fairest promises between the 
ages of twenty-five and forty. It does not resist assimilation by the 
other types. 

In social life the groups come into conflict. Every one seeks to 
become the center of the world and to extend its influence over a larger 
field. Those succeed who bind their members together by material 
interests and strict discipline, or who, renouncing material means, 
base themselves upon strong personalities which express them and 
which disseminate them. The ensemble of a church is the example 
of a group of the first order, its missionaries in pagan lands are an 
example of a group of the second kind. Harvard has no means of 
reuniting in one body all the former students, whose interests vary 
infinitely. She should have, then, personalities which are original, 
powerful or retentive. But such personalities are inconceivable with- 
out strong intellectual armament. The elements of a man’s life 
are unstable and fleeting. His soul, like his body, is constantly re- 
newing itself, modified by his surroundings and the very movement 
of life within him. Outside religion, the only durable elements are 
humanistic culture, the orientation of desire, and the sense of beauty. 

A mind in which all ideas are bound together by ties of logic, con- 
cordance, analogy, and harmony, is one that nothing new (profound 
sentiment or thought) can enter without having to struggle and to 
adapt itself to the tenor of the whole. If a strange element introduces 
itself to the mind the conscience perceives it and is free to pass judg- 
ment on its reception. It is never surprised — such a personality is 
broken only by self betrayal. But nothing is more cruel for a man, 
nothing is more discouraging and disturbing than to be obliged to pro- 
nounce the failure of his past and to realize that he has been mistaken. 
Tkus humanistic culture is in a man an element of continuity and of 
permanence. A mind endowed with fragmentary notions is not at all 
averse to receiving all the principles which bring it some embellish- 
ment and does not perceive their logical discordance. Thinking to ac- 
quire, it is constantly changing. It judges itself progressive when 
it is incoherent. The elective plan at Harvard encourages the students 
to seek exact knowledge rather than the critical spirit and a good sys- 
tem of thought. There lies one weakness of the type. 

There is another graver one. Every student leaves the Sorbonne 
with a well-defined ambition: to understand and to impose his thought. 
He has been discouraged and dissuaded from other quests. But for this 
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he works, gives his life, and, wherever he goes, he will construct his 
existence around this principle. The student leaves Harvard with a 
vast and surging soul. Desires play within him. He plays with them. 
Usually he declares that he will be useful. Very few of his type define 
what they will be useful for, and still fewer by what means. He has 
experienced all the pleasures of the senses, of the mind, and of society. 
He has been free to make no choices, and he has made none. On the 
same plane sports, clubs and studies have occupied him, and nothing, 
nobody has indicated to him that a given order should be preferred. 
The present, broad and easy, has allowed him to look forward to a 
comfortable future, without danger and without constraint. But on 
leaving college he enters some calling in which his life is hard and 
narrow. There it is a question no more of choice but of impoverish- 
ment. There he saves his happiness, for he is an American, but seldom 
his soul. The ideals which Harvard represents are vague and it is 
easy to modify them to suit his interests. The assurance which she 
gives is deceiving and conducive to bewilderment. To be sure there 
is risk for the professor who encourages the young man to make a 
choice from among the various aspects of life, and there is danger for 
the young man who chooses early. But if he does not accept this 
peril, he places himself in the power of chance, which will take him, 
will fashion him, and will deform his desires according to the tides of 
circumstances. We need a passion. If we do not adopt one, we are 
the slave of all. The subjection of all personal desires to a social 
type, such as the clubs of Harvard teach, creates nothing in man but 
a disposition to bow to despotisms. 

So the Harvard student who possesses within him all the elements of 
beauty allows them to be torn away from him during the course of his 
life. The charm of his body, the pride of his soul, the breadth of his 
intelligence are attenuated. His beauty, lacking in artistic sense, 
is unable to defend itself. All beauty is a product which nature creates 
and deforms. Thanks to his artistic sense alone does man make of it 
a durable object. Beauty is scattered confusedly through all things 
like metal in ore. It exists in its pure state only in man’s person- 
ality. Like odors, like colors, it is a certain attribute, and without 
man it would never disengage itself from the material. Man con- 
quers it, takes it and constitutes it. Artistic pleasure, which is a 
certain perception of relations, artistic creation, which is a certain 
establishment of relations between objects which are insignificant 
in themselves, constitute in the universe a distinct world. The com- 
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plete man lives in a moral world, in a social world, in a scientific 
world, in a material world, in an esthetic world. He perceives a dis- 
tinct reality, which escapes other men. He gains by being more alive 
and by being master of his zsthetic destiny, of his beauty, as he 
is the master of his moral, social, physical and intellectual destiny. 
If the Harvard student loses the brilliance of youth, the harmony of 
his being, social constraint is not alone to be blamed, but also his own 
carelessness. He does not know that he possesses beauty and that 
he ought to let it flower. Usually he lacks artistic sense and even 
despises it. Not that he does not enjoy the beautiful things that he 
meets, but he fails in his inability to bind them together, to abstract 
them from the social “milieu,” to understand them, to cultivate 
them and to benefit from them. Thus he loses both a perfection and 
an arm against things. In these domains — humanistic culture, desire, 
artistic sense — he lacks the mental and moral training which alone 
might save them; a habit of thinking more continuously, more sys- 
tematically, and more critically. 

He knows it. I know some of this kind who themselves have 
created the soul which was not given them. I see in the class of 1920, 
trained by the war and France, the will to avoid the evil, and I believe 
that they will sweep along the others with them by the prestige of 
their success. 

I owe so much joy to them, I have such an admiration for them, 
that I would not have been willing to discuss the type of the Harvard 
boy except to serve and to announce his expansion — that is all, 


THE HARVARD UNION 
By P. C. LLOYD, ’20. 


S the Harvard Union a failure? Does it occupy the position in the 

- life of the University that a union should occupy? How could it be 
made to secure more effectively the support and interest of the stu- 
dents? These questions and many others of a similar nature have 
been frequently discussed among Harvard students, and as frequently 
asked by outsiders who during their visits to Harvard have wondered 
at the seeming unpopularity of the Union. Without doubt the ques- 
tions are in no small degree justifiable. The Harvard Union does not 
accomplish the purpose of a true university union — to unite all the 
students in a single club which shall occupy a central position in the 
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life of the institution. Furthermore, it shows a considerable financial 
deficit each year, a fact which alone is sufficient to prove that it oper- 
ates without the support of the student body as a whole. It is housed 
in a fine building; it has a good kitchen and an excellent library; yet it 
is far from being a meeting-place for the students, and its existence 
might even come to an end without affecting vitally the life of the 
College or the interests of Harvard men. 

I have had the opportunity of watching the growth of the Michigan 
Union at the University of Michigan from its infancy until its present 
position of remarkable prosperity and prominence in the affairs of the 
university. Having witnessed the tremendous success of the Michigan 
Union, I am naturally interested in what is termed by many the fail- 
ure of the Harvard Union. Wherein lies the difference between these 
two organizations? 

The Michigan Union had a far humbler beginning than the Harvard 
Union. It started in a small private residence which was converted 
gradually into a makeshift club-house with a dining-room, a reading- 
room, a few committee-rooms, and two pool-tables. In spite of this 
humble origin, however, the Union in time became the centre of under- 
graduate activities, and its membership increased rapidly. The social 
element of college life was not neglected. A small wooden dance-hall 
was built adjacent to the Union, and though it resembled a warehouse 
in many respects it had nevertheless a good floor, and soon became 
very popular. Informal dances were given every Saturday night for 
the members of the Union, and it was not long before the demand for 
tickets became so great that their sale had to be limited. The Union 
also began to exploit the dramatic talent of its members. Vaudeville 
shows were given with great success in the auditorium of the univer- 
sity, and it became the custom to produce each year a musical com- 
edy, the book, music, and cast for which were chosen as the result of 
free competition among the members. In this way many incentives 
were offered for membership in the Union, which had become the cen- 
tre of practically ail the non-athletic activities of the university. It is 
quite natural, then, that more than seventy-five per cent of the stu- 
dents became members, and that the president of the Union held an 
office of no little importance; in fact usually the most popular man in 
college was chosen for this position. As the membership grew, the 
Union became cramped in its original quarters, and a new building 
was found necessary. Finally, after a year or two of diligent canvass- 
ing among alumni and active members, enough money was raised and 
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a new building started. Although the war interrupted the operations 
for a time, the new Union has now been completed, and affords ample 
room for the headquarters of the various non-athletic activities of the 
university and for considerable expansion in the future. It is a beauti- 
ful building — almost three times as large as the Harvard Union — 
with a large swimming-pool, bowling-alleys, billiard-room, barber 
shop, cafeteria, dining-hall, ball-room, reading-room, library, com- 
mittee-rooms, and ample sleeping-accommodations for visiting alumni 
and athletes. It fairly teems with the life of the university, and is a 
club where every student may feel at home. Not to join the Michigan 
Union is virtually to isolate one’s self from all college activities. The 
dances in the new ball-room became increasingly popular, and it was 
found necessary to give two each week instead of one, such were the 
crowds who sought admission. Billiard, pool, and bowling tourna- 
ments are held, and swimming instruction given; in short, the Union 
has become a meeting-place for the whole university, a place where 
frequent, almost daily, gatherings are held and where there is enter- 
tainment for all. The Michigan Union is literally a union of the men 
in the university. 

How different from this is the situation at Harvard! Here the 
Union is practicaily deserted except at meal-times and in the event of 
an occasional lecture or class smoker. It is almost safe to say that the 
great majority of men who do not dine regularly at the Union scarcely 
set foot inside the building more than five times a semester. The 
membership comprises only a poor proportion of the student body. 
The Harvard Union plays no réle of special importance in undergrad- 
uate activities; it gives very few dances, it attempts no dramatic pro- 
ductions, it arranges no tournaments. Unlike the Michigan Union, 
the Harvard Union is actually in the background of the life of the 
College, and the average undergraduate is practically indifferent to 
its existence. 

Probably the main reason for the unimportance of the Harvard 
Union is the fact that Boston affords more attractions than the Union 
can provide. The average Harvard undergraduate is spoiled — at 
least as regards his entertainment. He dines, plays pool or bridge at 
his club, then goes to the movies or the theatre or to a dance in Boston. 
The many débutante teas, dances, and balls could not get along with- 
out him. He is interested only in the society of Boston; as long as 
elaborate functions are given for him, why should he bother his head 
about the Harvard Union and the society and unity of the college as a 
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whole? In this respect Harvard occupies a position which differs from 
that of most of the other universities in the country. Its student body 
is composed to a great extent of men who live in Boston or its vicinity, 
or who have attended preparatory schools in the vicinity of Boston. 
They make many acquaintances as a rule in Boston before they come 
to Harvard, and their social interests are quite naturally in Boston. 
It is obvious that the College and especially the Union lose much 
thereby. Whereas at Michigan there are no dances except those given 
by the Union, which are distinctly college affairs and bring the whole 
college together, here there are so many dances in Boston that any 
dances which the Harvard Union should attempt to give would be 
superfluous. The result is a situation very happy for those men who 
have débutante friends and attend their dances, and rather unfortu- 
nate for those who are not so blessed, and who have to look in other 
directions for their entertainment. The College is divided, and the 
Union loses an opportunity for bringing the student body together, 
simply because a large number of the students have interests else- 
where. When such a function as the Junior Prom takes place, it 
arouses no more feeling of expectation or enthusiasm at Harvard than 
an ordinary ball at the Copley Plaza, whereas in other colleges it is the 
event of a lifetime and causes a great sensation. The situation at Yale 
is somewhat similar to that at Harvard, but the social attractions of 
New Haven are undoubtedly not so numerous as those of Boston, and 
the dances which the college or the individual classes give are conse- 
quently more elaborate and mean more to the student body than do 
similar affairs at Harvard. It is obvious that at a university like 
Princeton, situated in a small town, the undergraduates must be more 
completely united, and their social functions cannot be very frequent. 
When they do give a dance, however, it is an occasion not soon to be 
forgotten, and is enjoyed by the whole college. 

It appears fairly evident that this lack of unity which exists at Har- 
vard is detrimental to college spirit. The Freshman when he arrives is 
asked not what he can do, but what school he came from. There exists 
an unconscious division between those who have attended the ap- 
proved preparatory schools and those who have been to high school. 
Of course there are many exceptions, but the tendency seems to be 
fairly well marked; a man who has graduated from a high school is so- 
cially at a disadvantage. Therein lies the great difference between the 
East and the Middle West. In Michigan all men graduate from high 
schools, and the university has no line of division to contend with 
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among its students. At Harvard there is undeniably no such unity, 
and the Union with its present organization is powerless to overcome 
the differences which exist. The result is a lack of college spirit and a 
lack of perfect democracy, a situation which is inevitable under the 
present conditions. 

The question which now arises is whether the Harvard Union can 
by changing its policy and broadening somewhat its limited scope of 
activities instil into the student body as a whole a feeling of unity. It 
seems evident that the task would be a difficult one. It would mean 
that several Harvard traditions would have to be laid aside, and tradi- 
tions are not easily changed, much less destroyed. For many years 
it has been the custom of two undergraduate clubs, whose member- 
ship includes scarcely one tenth of the men in the three upper classes, 
to produce separately each year a musical comedy, conceived and 
brought into existence entirely by the members of the respective or- 
ganizations. These shows are each produced several times in Cam- 
bridge, Boston, and other places, and enjoy no small degree of popu- 
larity. But, although their casts contain many men of exceptional: 
dramatic ability and many talented entertainers, the average is medi- 
ocre on the whole, and the productions themselves are necessarily on a 
small scale. Instead of relying on amateur musicians, the clubs are 
forced to employ professional orchestras, and the expense is consider- 
able. It is rare that the receipts equal the expenses, or even approach 
a balance; the entertainments are usually produced at a financial loss 
which must be met by the members of the clubs and which at best is 
not very consoling. Why could not the Harvard Union produce each 
year a single musical comedy, as does the Michigan Union, and make 
it both financially successful and dramatically excellent? The writer 
has seen several of the Michigan Union operettas, which run for a 
whole week in the local theatre, and are produced also in Detroit, 
Chicago, and other cities. They are in most respects far in advance of 
the productions of the Harvard clubs, and have a professional finish 
which is remarkable. The music is furnished by an orchestra com- 
posed of successful competitors from the student body; the cast is 
chosen from a large number of competitors; the book and songs are 
selected also from a great quantity of manuscripts submitted. The 
entire musical and dramatic ta‘ent of the university is at the disposal 
of the management, and the production is representative of the best 
material that is available. Furthermore, the whole undergraduate 
body takes a more or less active interest in the production, and its 
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financial success is notable. At Harvard, on the other hand, the en- 
tertainments are not representative of the whole College, do not even 
attract the interest of the whole College, and suffer accordingly, both 
from a financial and a dramatic point of view. If the Union could offer 
one such production each year and present therein the best ability of 
the College, it would do much to further a feeling of unity among the 
undergraduates, and would also derive a considerable income from the 
enterprise. 

The Harvard Union could extend its range of activities in other di- 
rections. Why should it not manage the fall and spring tennis tourna- 
ments, the boxing and wrestling tournaments, and various other con- 
tests? Why should it not become the centre of undergraduate life, so 
that every student would be eager to become a member? Why should 
it not become a positive factor in the life of the University? 


BARRACKS ON CAMBRIDGE COMMON, 1775. 
By SAMUEL F. BATCHELDER, ’93. 


’ T°HE delay in removing the barracks of the U.S. Naval Radio School 
from Cambridge Common recalls a somewhat similar state of 
things that prevailed there after the siege of Boston, a matter of 
nearly a century and a half ago. The army, however, and not the 
navy was then the moving cause, although in both cases the story is 
considerably mixed up with the affairs of Harvard College. 

It is not generally known to what a surprising extent the American 
army was housed in specially constructed barracks during the autumn 
of 1775. At first, during the spring and summer, the militia who con- 
centrated on Cambridge were naturally billeted in any empty build- 
ings available. Of these, by good luck, there were many more than 
could have been reasonably looked for in a village of only about fif- 
teen hundred inhabitants. The women and children having all left 
town, a number of the ordinary houses were practically vacant. The 
wealthy Tory clique had sought the protection of General Gage in 
Boston, and also left their stately mansions, with all sorts of out- 
buildings, ready for the first comers. Their Episcopal church too 
(Christ Church) made most commodious quarters. But the largest 
and best arranged single source of accommodations was found in the 
buildings of Harvard College, which had promptly migrated to Con- 
cord. “In the College” or Massachusetts Hall, were squeezed no 
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less than six hundred and forty men; “in the New College,”’ or Hollis 
(built 1764), was a like incredible number; “in the Old College ” — 
the first Stoughton — were two hundred and forty; and “‘in the North 
Chapel” (Holden) one hundred and sixty were packed away.! Har- 
vard Hall itself, the fifth of the group then existing, was used mostly 
for storage, partly of the college property left behind and partly of 
food for the army, including barrels upon barrels of salt beef contrib- 
uted by the neighboring towns. Since it contained also the college 
kitchen — the like of which for size was unknown in all New England 
— it was of peculiar assistance to the commissary department. It 
was likewise of unexpected value to the ordnance branch; when it 
was rebuilt after being burned in 1764 its roof had been made as 
nearly fireproof as possible by a covering of lead, and a thousand 
pounds or more of this much-sought-for metal was now stripped off 
and run into bullets. The University, in short, had surrendered its 
premises to the temporal powers even more completely, — and prob- 
ably far less gracefully — than in the martial period from which it is 
now just emerging. 

When all discoverable quarters, public and private, had been filled 
to capacity, and still more of the farmer-soldiers kept arriving, a mis- 
cellaneous shanty-town of tents, huts, and booths was run up all over 
the village, and very likely in the college yard as well. The Reverend 
William Emerson, of the class of 1761, has left a picture of the scene 
in terms considerably livelier than we associate with ministerial utter- 
ances of those days: 

“Tt is very diverting to walk among the camps. They are as dif- 
ferent in their form as the owners are in their dress, and every tent is 
a portraiture of the temper and taste of the persons who encamp in 
it. Some are made of boards, and some of sailcloth. Some partly of 
one and partly of the other. Again others are made of stones and turf, 
brick or brush. Some are thrown up in a hurry, others curiously 
wrought with doors and windows, done with wreaths and withes in 
the manner of a basket. Some are your proper tents and marquees, 
looking like the regular camp of the enemy. In these are the Rhode 
Islanders, who are furnished with tent-equipage and everything in the 
the most exact English style. However, I think this great variety is 
rather a beauty than a blemish in the army.” ” 


1 Frothingham, Siege of Boston, 291. Massachusetts normally housed sixty-four 
“ scholars.” 
2 Sparks, Writings of Washington, 11, 491. 
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But as cold weather drew on, and it became evident that the British 
shut up in Boston were playing a waiting game which might last al- 
most indefinitely, the necessity arose of providing more permanent 
and suitable quarters for the “army,” the Cambridge section of which 
had grown to more than 4000 men. A regular series of temporary bar- 
racks was therefore begun, including some on the Common and some 
apparently in the college yard. From a “return” dated April 4, 1776,' 
it appears that in “Cambridge Town” and at “Number Two” (the 
fort at Putnam Avenue and Franklin Street) there were no less than 
44 of these structures — not only barracks but “Shops and Stores,” 
**Gard houses,” “Offices,” a carpenter shop, and an armorer’s shop. 
The floor dimensions varied from 108x17 for three of the largest bar- 
racks to 16x16 for two guard houses and 10x14 for two offices. The 
usual width was 17 ft. In almost all cases the height at the eaves 
was 7 ft., which with an ordinary pitch roof (apparently 10 ft. at the 
ridgepole) would just allow comfortable head room. The carpenter 
shop, though, to give space for handling lumber, was 65x28x9. The 
longer buildings were partitioned off into “cabbins.”’ Most of them 
appear to have had chimneys and fireplaces — a highly desirable 
addition, as the windows seem to have been mere holes. Only in a very 
few cases are “glass windows” mentioned, and then with evident 
pride. Besides the special constructions there were “also three Barns 
maid in to Barracks Two Store [stories] high about 35 by 30 feet 
Big.” 

Through the diary of James Stevens,” a carpenter of Andover, we 
can follow in considerable detail the erection of this sudden addition 
to the real estate of Cambridge and Harvard. On October 6, 1775, he 
notes, “this morning I entered the Carpenters works.” On the 7th 
and 8th, “I workt on the Baruks in the yard.” On the 9th, “this 
morning we Began a frame Before the Coleg [at this date the five Har- 
vard buildings all faced west towards the Common] & danil peabody 
wos our master workman.” From the 11th to the 13th “I workt on 
the Baruks in the yard.” Here he was interrupted, and “ordered to 
fix a old Barn for the province use . . . we workt at the Barn sargent 
Hardy & J. plats & Woodbary & I.” Then he “went to worke to the 
Hospital” for a week or so. On November 8th, however, “I workt 
on a lital fraim in the yard” — perhaps one of the “offices.” From the 
10th to the 12th “we workt on a Beruke afore the Colige.” From 
the 14th to the 16th “I workt on the fraim a fore the colig,” on the 

1 Washington MSS., Library of Congress. 2 Essex Institute Collections, xtvm. 
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17th “we fraimed of won side & part of tother,” and on the 18th “we 
finisht the fraem jest at Night.” On Sunday November 19th he be- 
gan one of the big jobs: “this day we Lokt out som sils for a Nother 
Baruk a hundred & Eight fot Long & got them to gether.” On the 22d 
he was again called off, first to work “on a Barn to fix it to make Cart- 
ridges in,” and then on “the gard hous to go to Cobil Hil.” But by 
Wednesday the 29th he returned “to worke on the Baruke a fore 
the Colig,” and continued until December 6th. “this day we raisd a 
Baruk a Crost the Common & then went & Laid out a Nother hun- 
dred & Eight feet long.” 

The erection of even these simple structures was not unattended 
with danger, especially if the time-honored accompaniment of all 
“‘raisings” was present —- New England rum. Stevens, who by the 
way was quartered in one of the Harvard buildings, records on Octo- 
ber 26th “jest at Nigt Raising won of the Baruks one for us belonging 
to our Chamber fel of the frame & hurt him selfe very bad.” , 

It is an odd parallel to the latest industrial developments in mod- 
ern warfare to find that even in the days of our patriotic forefathers 
“the man behind the man behind the gun” fully appreciated the im- 

. portance as well as the difficulties and dangers of his job. On De- 
cember 10th a fit of economy seized the paymaster, and the carpen- 
ters’ wages were cut down to eightpence a day, or a pound a month. 
No recent strike in shipyard or munition factory ever materialized 
more quickly; “the men al Left of Worke” and “was all deesmist.” 
Next day the authorities realized their error, and a conference was 
held. Little by little they increased their offers until they promised 
that “if we would go to work we should have £7.10 a month.” This 
figure was the pay of a regimental surgeon! In Boston, we may add, 
the carpenters cannily capitalized their patriotism, and refused to 
build barracks for the British troops, so that wages rose to a pound 
a day. And yet we now complain of the “unheard of” extortion 
whereby a laborer receives more than a professional man. 

But Stevens had plainly built barracks enough. He went home on 
furlough, and after his return became company cook. In the latter 
part of January, though, he “went to worke on jenuarel putmans 
store.” seemingly in what is now Cambridgeport. This occupied him 
for over a month: he made a “pare of stars,” “finished a rom on the 
inside,” “made Bunks,” “‘seling up the inside & finished the seling,” 
and turned out “som forms for the jenerl & som tables,” almost up 
to the Evacuation of Boston in March. 
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Despite his activities on the Common and “afore the colig,” the 
barracks there apparently accommodated only 640 men. They were 
intended to relieve the strain on the private houses in the neighbor- 
hood; but as early as October 6th General Washington wrote to the 
Massachusetts Council: “I find it will be impracticable to provide 
sufficient Barracks for the Troops before the Season is too far ad- 
vanced, without appropriating many of the Houses in & about Cam- 
bridge to this Use. Many of the Inhabitants who had deserted them 
are now returning under the Protection of the Army. I feel a great 
Repugnance to exclude them from what is their own, but Necessity 
in this Case I fear will supersede all other Considerations.” } 

The barracks in the present Cambridgeport were much more numer- 
ous, and held about 3400 men. Nor were these two sets by any means 
all. For the large division of troops stationed on the hills to the north 
of the town, and practically unprovided with any other billets, an as- 

*tonishing number of these long sheds were built. On Winter Hill 54 
went up, including an extra big one 120 feet in length. Thirty-three 
of them, however, were “gardhouses, offices, etc.,” only 18x16, so the 
total number of men housed there was 3300. On Prospect Hill were 
41, of which 30 were barracks 108x16, holding 3460. Others at Lech- . 
mere Point, at Brookline, at Roxbury, and at Dorchester brought the 
“Number of all Sorts of Buildings” enumerated in the return up to 
the impressive total of 223, not to mention “1400 feet in length of huts 
Not fraimed”’ at Winter Hill, “Posts Sot in the ground, mostly with 
floores Chimnys Cabbins &c about 16 feet Wide,” — probably in 
process of construction when the Evacuation took place. 

After that momentous event the army rapidly forsook its winter 
quarters and moved off to New York. The dispossessed collegians 
returned to their sadly maltreated halls. Barracks became a drug 
in the market. No systematic disposal of them seems to have occurred 
to any one. A report on their condition filed with the above return 
states that “notwithstanding Care hath bin Taken to Nail up the 
Barracks as the Soldiers are ordered out, I find many of them Brook 
open Whareby thay are Exposed To Much Dammage from Winds & 
Weather. Also many Poor familys on Winter & Prospect hils Removd 
into sd Barrack.” This last use of them was doubtless particularly 
popular with the burned-out inhabitants of Charlestown, hard by. 
Indeed some of the smaller and better built sheds were purchased and 
moved away to be converted into permanent dwellings, which were 

1 Mass. Archives, 194/ 145. 
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long known as “ten-footers.” ! Some at Prospect Hill and Brookline 
were seized upon by progressive doctors as appropriately cheap and 
nasty locations for experiments in smallpox inoculation. 

The barracks on Prospect and Winter Hills were again forced to 
do duty in 1777-78 for the “Convention Troops” under Burgoyne, 
brought from the fatal field of Saratoga to await here, through a 
wretched winter, their promised repatriation — which, to the eternal 
shame of the American Congress, never eventuated. By this time the 
flimsy sheds were fast falling into decay, and freely admitted the snow 
and bitter winds of the hilltops. So bad indeed was their state that 
strong efforts were made to follow the precedent of two years before 
and take the Harvard buildings once again for barracks. But to turn 
over the halls to the patriot heroes was one thing; it was quite another 
to vacate them for the sake of a despised and vanquished foe. The col- 
lege authorities objected most strenuously, on the pretext that such 
action was unnecessary.” In the end they succeeded in a compromise, 
whereby the only building given up was the small structure on the 
site of the present College House. This was appropriated for some 
of the superior officers. For the rest, Ensign Anburey wrote: “We 
reached the barracks on Prospect Hill very late in the evening, which 
were unfortunately in the worst condition imaginable for the reception 
of troops, being so much out of repair that we suffered severely from 
the inclemency of the weather; the barracks were in fact bare of every- 
thing; no wood, and a prodigious scarcity of fuel, insomuch that we 
were obliged to cut down the rafters of our room to dry ourselves. 
The method of quartering was dreadfully inconvenient, six officers 
in a room not twelve feet square.” ® 

The probable ultimate fate of most of the barracks is here sug- 
gested. As all the vicinity of Boston had been swept bare of firewood, 
it is most likely that these rough sheds, as they dropped to pieces, 
were gradually appropriated by the remaining inhabitants, and went 
up in smoke on their hearthstones. A group of the “shops and stores” 
on Cambridge Common, however, seems to have been kept in service- 
able condition, and used for the preservation of the considerable ac- 
cumulation of more cumbersome and less valuable warlike material 
left behind in 1776 and subsequently added to from time to time. In 
particular, the old “laboratory” or magazine remained for many 

1 Woods, Brookline, 23. 

2 The story has been entertainingly told by Fitz-Henry Smith, ’96, in the pages of 


this MaGazIng, x1, 50. 
3 Nov. 30, 1777. Travels [!] through America, 11, 59. 
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years on the westerly end of the Common at the corner of Waterhouse 
and Garden Streets. As early as 1777 Anburey calls Cambridge “now 
only an arsenal for military stores.” 

This curiously bellicose reputation for a quiet university town per- 
sisted for some time. The results were unexpectedly practical; for 
when in 1796 the State of Massachusetts decided to establish an 
arsenal of its own, it turned to Cambridge, and selected a site on 
Garden Street only a few rods beyond the Common. Hither some of 
the old store-sheds were probably moved, as their contents certainly 
were, to serve until the later erection of the brick buildings still re- 
membered by ancient Cantabrigians. For a time this local Campus 
Martius cut a great figure. In 1817 old Professor Waterhouse, of the 
Medical School, who had seen the barracks built, wrote in a strain 
plainly reminiscent of the original conditions: “It is easy to see that 
this valuable military depot will extend itself. In time of war it would 
doubtless have an armorer’s and carpenter’s shop, with barracks 
for a subaltern’s guard, with other useful accompanyments.” ! 

Yet the Doctor’s encouraging prophecy (which was inspired by the 
fact that he was trying to sell the government some of his adjacent 
land) was hardly fulfilled. For many years thereafter the chief fame 
of the arsenal was among the undergraduates of Harvard College, 
who regarded it in the somewhat unique light of a cannon-ball mine. 
No military historian has been able to compute the number of Rev- 
olutionary eighteen and twenty-four pounders that ended their ci- 
devant martial careers by an ignominious nocturnal abstraction from 
their flimsy store-sheds and a precarious existence as transmittenda 
in the rooms of irrepressible youth. In theory they were useful to heat 
in the study fire, and then to transfer to a cold bed-room to mollify its 
arctic temperature. In practice they were invaluable for rolling along 
corridors or bouncing down stairs in the night watches, for dropping 
unexpectedly out of window by day, and for other delicious variations 
on the academic routine. But at about the time of the discovery of 
gold in California, this ferrous vein of humor seems to have been 
nearly worked out. 

Still, a university is not ungrateful. When at the breaking out of the 
Civil War the students organized a “drill club,” one of its chief func- 
tions was “to guard the arsenal’; though one may imagine many 
an ironical undergraduate performing this curious reversal of parts 
with his tongue in his cheek. Nor did the Commonwealth make much 

1 Cambridge Hist. Soc. Proc., v1, 12. 
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serious use of the premises. A few cartridges were manufactured there, 
but little else was accomplished. Indeed, long before the coming in of 
the present century the whole property was abandoned, and only the 
name “Arsenal Square” now survives. From the antiquated rubbish 
then disposed of, however, were salvaged the three old siege guns now 
on Cambridge Common: they form therefore the only extant “exhibit” 
of the contents of the Revolutionary “shops and stores” which once 
stood on the same spot. In the course of one hundred and fifty years 
they probably have not moved a quarter of a mile. 

Of the shops themselves, what appears to be the last survivor, — 
the old “laboratory,”” — can be unmistakably descried in a water- 
color sketch of the Common made by Joshua Green of the class of 
1784, and preserved in the Harvard Library.' It is represented as 
about eighty or ninety feet long, with four chimneys. In front of it 
is a high board fence, with a little cottage at the right-hand end, 
presumably one of the original “offices” altered over for the use of the 
custodian. Close by stands the conventional flagstaff to denote gov- 
ernment property. How much longer this veteran of that strange 
mushroom village withstood the hand of time is perhaps bootless to 
enquire. At all events, we may safely say that no one of that equally 
sudden growth, the Naval Radio Barracks, matched it in longevity. 
For the Common, like the College, after serving the needs of the 
navy as completely as it did those of the army, has returned once 
more to its intended uses, and in the course of a generation or two 
the memory of its recent transformation will doubtless become as 
hazy as that of its occupation for a barrack-square in 1775. 


ISAAC SHARPLESS, 1848-1920. 
By RICHARD M. GUMMERE, Px.D. ’07. 


fw, career of this distinguished educator, who died at Haverford, 
4 Pa., on Jan. 16, 1920, is of the greatest interest to Harvard men, 
for several reasons. In the first place, it reveals a rare cumulative 
quality, an ability to gather strength and to advance in power as one 
problem after another is met and conquered. In the second place, the 
type of education which he maintained at the college of which he was 
President for thirty years was in close sympathy with that which 
Harvard cherishes. Third, his interests were of such wide scope that 


1 Reproduced in S. A. Green, Ten Facsimiles, etc. 
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he stands out, in the opinion of many of his former students and asso- 
ciates in various activities, as an epitome of the all-round ideal Ameri- 
can. He built his whole life upon a few cardinal principles — simple 
and easy for the layman to grasp, and yet rewarding study by their 
depth and sincerity. 

Isaac Sharpless was born Dec. 16, 1848, on a farm in Chester 
County, Pa., of Quaker parents. The homestead lay near the historic 
battle-field of the Brandywine and the old meeting-house which had 
served as a hospital during the engagement. From childhood he had 
listened to stories of the Revolution, had pondered over the graves of 
British and American soldiers, and thus absorbed the interest in 
Pennsylvania history which was to put him among the foremost in- 
vestigators of colonial annals. His religious faith was deeply ingrained 
in his character, and was perhaps the fundamental element of his life; 
though but once did he ever speak in a purely religious gathering. All 
his historical, political, and educational activities were based upon the 
belief of his fathers. An ancestor had been the most prominent founder 
of Westtown School in 1799, and his interest in that institution was 
always keen. 

Humor, frankness, and underlying earnestness were ever charac- 
teristic of him. He resembled in many ways one of his neighbors, an 
old Friend who had two doors built — one at the rear and one at the 
front of his stable, “‘because he hated to back out of anything.” The 
feeling for his native place went with him to the last — manifesting 
itself in his membership on the Republican County Committee as a 
ceaseless worker for clean politics, as a candidate for the State Legis- 
lature in 1906, as member of the Delaware County Fuel Administra- 
tion during the War, and as a member of the Committee on Revision 
of the State Constitution, appointed by Governor Sproul in 1919. 

The cumulative quality mentioned above developed early in his 
career. At Westtown, where he was a pupil in the sixties, it was not 
customary to take a diploma; one merely resided for a certain number 
of terms and went back home with a modicum of education. Sharp- 
less specialized in mathematics, and took his diploma — a sheet of 
paper signed by the various teachers and posted on the bulletin board 
for a week. This was in 1867. Returning as a teacher, he drew all the 
pupils to him by an unswerving honesty and a shrewd diagnosis of the 
wants and aspirations of each, as well as by great athletic ability and 
an emphasis upon the value of group spirit. He stood for personal 
democracy and mental aristocracy. 
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In 1872, realizing that he needed a college training, he entered the 
Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard University. His preparation, 
far ahead of the average school graduate, intensified by four years of 
teaching, qualified him for the Senior year and gave him his B.S. De- 
gree in 1873. 

This year was a critical time in the economic history of the United 
States. Dr. Sharpless used to say that this was the reason why he re- 
frained from taking a business or an engineering position; though his 
friends all knew that teaching would claim him sooner or later. At all 
events, he declined an invitation to join a group of young Americans 
who were about to open up transportation facilities in Russia, and re- 
turned to Westtown as Instructor in Mathematics; here he remained 
until 1875, when he was called to the chair of Mathematics at Haver- 
ford — a college which made him and was made by him. 

Immediately upon his arrival, he found problems of discipline to 
settle. For example, the Senior class study-room was immediately be- 
low his own office; and the Seniors of that year were a physically en- 
ergetic group, among them, for example, David Bispham, whose bari- 
tone even in those early days bore earnest of later successes. “‘ His ex- 
treme popularity with this class dated from a debate — in which he 
bore off the palm — as to what amount of noise might properly be 
made by that august body immediately underneath his window.” 
This was his invariable method — to talk it over and take no dis- 
ciplinary action without allowing the defendant to represent his case. 

Mathematics and Astronomy were his subjects. From the first he 
was a scholar as well as a teacher. A series of texts soon appeared, by 
himself and the late Dr. George M. Philips, Head of the West Chester 
Normal School. He was correspondent on astronomical subjects for 
many newspapers and scientific periodicals. Interwoven with these 
duties were disciplinary positions, which culminated in the Deanship 
(1884) and the Presidency (1887-1917). He spoke with feeling of the 
cool nights in the observatory, alone with the stars, giving relief from 
multifarious tasks of all sorts and kinds. 

Sharpless’s methods of student government struck out a new path. 
He came to an understanding with his pupils, and avoided coercion. 
Honors were public; scoldings were private. Card games which went 
beyond the legal limit were broken up by a jest; when two skylarking 
undergraduates introduced a donkey into Barclay Hall one night, he 
discovered the fact in his inscrutable way, and remarked to the as- 
sembled students next morning: “If these two gentlemen wish to 
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meet their friends, I suggest that they pay them a call instead of in- 
troducing them into the building.” The Student Council idea, at- 
tempted at first in vain, culminated in a smoothly running machine 
which in 1917 was working without a flaw. 

His scholarship was gradual and informal; he wrote and spoke al- 
most conversationally. Yet Trevelyan and Channing place him as the 
leading authority on Pennsylvania colonial history — a subject into 
which he “graduated” after his series of mathematical texts was pub- 
lished. Among his historical books were: “A Quaker Experiment in 
Government,” 1898; “Two Centuries of Pennsylvania History,” 1900; 
“Quakerism and Politics,” 1906; “‘ Political Leaders of Provincial 
Pennsylvania,” 1919; and various essays in several Historical Society 
periodicals. Not only did he write on history; he promoted it in oth- 
ers. As President of the Friends’ Historical Society of Philadelphia 
from 1904 to 1911; as Councillor, from 1910 to 1920, of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania; and as one of the advisers to the complete 
works of William Penn, 1910 to 1920, he made the scientific study of 
his State’s annals a much more thorough affair than it would other- 
wise have been. 

In education, he was distinctive in at least two ways. First, he set 
up physical training as a part of the Freshman and Sophomore course, 
to be counted on a par with classroom work; this was in the early 
nineties, anticipating the recent policy of larger institutions. Second, 
he refused, often under great pressure, to introduce business courses 
into the Haverford curriculum; nor would he allow engineering to be- 
come other than a normal adjunct to the course in General Science, on 
the ground that the technical school could do the work much better, 
and that cultural courses are a vital preliminary to any sort of me- 
chanics. In one of his early addresses he said: “The great fault of our 
whole American system is the superficial attention to the interesting, 
rather than the thorough mastery of the essential.” On his return 
from a sabbatical year in England in 1892 he published “English 
Education” in the International Educational Series. “‘The American 
College” appeared in 1915; but his real self went, autobiographically, 
into his “Story of a Small College,” 1918. This book, interwoven with 
his own personality, sketches the history of Haverford from 1833 to 
the present day. Running as a sort of thread throughout a character- 
istically easy-going and conversational account are four main ideas: 
(1) excellence as opposed to size; (2) as much student control as is con- 
sonant with wise direction of academic policies; (3) the vital need for a 
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moral as well as an intellectual test for young men; and (4) freedom 
from all ex cathedra educational catchwords, and meaningless policies 
which are a poor substitute for principles. His statement at the Balti- 
more Alumni Dinner of 1915 was widely quoted: “The purpose of 
Haverford College is to turn out men who know how to employ their 
leisure time and who take a serious interest in the affairs of the world.” 

The University of Pennsylvania awarded him the degree of Sc.D. in 
1883; Swarthmore LL.D. in 1889; Hobart L.H.D. in 1903; and Har- 
vard LL.D. in 1915. 

His relations with his Trustees are instructive reading. Every an- 
nual report contained some one central idea about which the whole 
was grouped. In the beginning it was finances for a very rickety insti- 
tution; about 1890 it was a raising of standards and a deliberate 
abandonment of the money-making idea; this stand was reflected in 
President Lowell’s remarks to him at Cambridge in 1915: “‘He re- 
sisted the lure of expansion and built the reputation of his college upon 
sound learning.” Such a policy was at first not understood; why 
should a man, who for several years previous had made the institution 
pay, suddenly begin to run the place at a loss? Three men were 
brought over from Cambridge University (two of them Fellows); 
standards and tuition fees were raised; no money was spared; and the 
buildings began to spring up. It took about ten years to make the 
Board see clearly as a unit and as individuals that this was wise, and it 
is everlastingly to their credit that they went devotedly into their 
pockets to make up deficits. But in 1897 a bequest approaching a 
million dollars answered the question once and for all. In 1899 Dr. 
Sharpless introduced compulsory entrance examinations. In 1903 
Haverford men were accepted into the Harvard Graduate School 
without, as most of them had done previously, repeating their Senior 
year. In 1887 there were less than 90 students, a capital of $250,000, 
and four buildings. In 1917 the endowment was $2,500,000, with 198 
students, and eighteen buildings. In 1887 Freshmen were lured into 
college; in 1916, only seventy-five per cent of the applicants were ac- 
cepted. One might go on with such statistics indefinitely; they are 
merely mentioned here because of the man who made them from pos- 
sibilities into facts. 

Though a Pennsylvania Quaker to the backbone, he was catholic 
and wide in his sympathies. Many a time has he saved the Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting from reactionary policies and century-old preju- 
dices. In his Quakerism he was a sort of American John Bright, de- 
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clining the highest religious offices of the organization and devoting 
himself to the business and public side of their procedure. Tolerant 
and good-humored, he saved a large part of Indiana for Roosevelt in 
the campaign of 1904 by explaining away some misinterpreted re- 
marks of the President’s upon the sect — who formed the controlling 
element in a certain section of that State. 

He was most approachable to his students, always giving a half- 
course in Freshman Mathematics and a half-course in Ethics to Sen- 
iors. He tolerated callow opinions and provoked discussion; he qui- 
etly groomed the best men for academic honors, at his own college and 
elsewhere. He never missed a football game, and regarded every man 
a criminal who did not take regular exercise daily between the hours 
of four and six. He told his pupils that in his early days he did not 
know what the rudiments of good speech-making were; but no ’87 
man, and no one in subsequent classes — many of them Harvard men 
later — can ever forget the cumulative arguments for right living and 
right thinking, uttered in chapel every Tuesday morning for fifteen 
minutes, with his hands in his pockets, his mouth slightly drawn up on 
the left side, and a joke whenever a joke would count. He never de- 
nounced individuals or groups, but smiled away their follies. He made 
men see why pretense is vain; why honest scholarship counts; why 
paid athletes are of no avail; why men ought to take part in politics; 
and why plain dealing is better than subtle diplomacy. And yet he al- 
ways had his way in the end; he could “flout a whole college of wit- 
crackers.” It was for this reason that he was called “Ike”; and 
from such affection sprang a memorable surprise party in 1913 when 
250 alumni presented him with a set of fishing tackle and a complete 
library of books and pamphlets on Colonial Pennsylvania history. 
Every one knew that he had fished from Canada to Florida, and 
camped from Maine to the mountains of North Carolina. This hobby, 
while not flaunted before the undergraduates, was well known to 
them, and established him among them as a sportsman and lover of 
outdoors. 

He never spared himself. During the World War he spent two years 
in tireless speech-making and working in behalf of French relief. He 
was a vice-president of the League to Enforce Peace. During his busi- 
est years he found time to conduct an adult Bible class at a settlement 
in Philadelphia. He helped to organize the Main Line Citizens’ As- 
sociation. And he served on the Boards of the William Penn Charter, 
Haverford, and Westtown schools. 


- 
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He was married in 1876 to Miss Lydia T. Cope of West Chester, 
Pa. One son, Dr. F. C. Sharpless, of Rosemont, a well-known physi- 
cian and international cricketer, and five daughters, among them 
Miss Edith F. Sharpless, a missionary at Mito, Ibaraki, Japan, to- 
gether with Mrs. Sharpless, survive him. 

His unconscious autobiographical ideal of a college president may 
close this notice, taken from his “American College’’: “He is not 
primarily a taskmaster or disciplinarian, but a man who is giving his 
life for a cause, and not only for an abstract cause, but for men as in- 
dividuals; he has a message for them which he must deliver, and he 
feels that the very future of one or more of them lies in the proper use 
of that power. When he feels this, he will preach, and his sermon will 
not be forgotten by some of them.” 


ELMER ERNEST SOUTHARD, 1876-1920. 
By RICHARD C. CABOT, ’89. 


RODIGIOUS personal energy, such as radiated from Ernest 
Southard, often clothes itself in a hard dour exterior, like a steam 
engine or a fighting bull. But the peculiarity of this great psychiatrist 
was that he was always bubbling over with merriment. No one more 
ready to laugh, though no one took the world more seriously, if inces- 


sant systematic industry is a mark of seriousness. Such childlike mer- 
riment is not the common mien of those who spend their lives in lab- 
oratory research and in contact with the insane. The rollicking 
joviality of his boyhood might well have left him altogether when 
he settled himself to hour after hour of microscopic work on the 
shrunken brains of feeble-minded children. How could he keep his 
sparkling, rosy-cheeked good humor despite his contact with the 
black despairs, or the vacant-minded animality of the insane? 
Harvard is the answer. At Harvard he struck his roots so deep in 
the solid ground of philosophy that he could live face to face with the 
saddest and most discouraging of all human experiences — feeble- 
mindedness and insanity — and yet preserve not merely a stoic calm 
but an irrepressible happiness. He came to Harvard with no sociai 
prestige, with no capacity for athletics, with no single advantage ex- 
cept a leaping and brilliant mind, which till then had never found 
itself an asset. He had always loved to think and read, but it came 
to him at Harvard, with a shock of delighted astonishment, that 
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there was something of real value in the possession of an active 
mind. 

His brilliancy in chess first brought this home to him. Finding him- 
self intercollegiate chess champion and one of the best amateur chess 
players of the country, he began to realize that he could achieve a 
standing by means of what came easy to him. He did not discover 
philosophy at the outset and thought that he could find what he 
wanted in the study of comparative grammar! Strange point of at- 
tack on life it seems for an apparently care-free undergraduate! But 
quite easily understood when we see what he was groping for. He was 
fascinated by the psychological suggestion of the Active and Passive 
Voices, the subjunctive mood. In later life he was prone to express his 
objections to the Freudian psychology, to the Hebrew temperament 
and to the deterministic prejudice of psychiatrists by saying that they 
were exclusively in the passive voice. And only a few hours before his 
death he remarked with a twinkle to a companion, when his nurse 
forced him to observe some detail of sick-room routine, “‘ You see, F., 
we are now in the passive voice.” 

But he was not so in college. His actively inquisitive mind soon 
found that not with the comparative grammarians but with the phil- 
osophers he was at home. Thus he became the ardent student and fol- 
lower of two great philosophers — William James and Josiah Royce. 
Perhaps the catholicity of his mind was both the cause and the result 
of this unusual devotion, not to either alone but to both of these 
strongly contrasted masters. Either he did not find their teaching 
contradictory or he grasped from each of them the ideas and impulses 
that did not contradict each other. At any rate, he became the genuine 
disciple of each of them. He loved and revered them both. To carry 
on their work and propagate their ideas was a large part of his subse- 
quent life work. “I give that course in Psychopathology in Cam- 
bridge,” he said to me one day, “mostly as tribute to James,” and in a 
newspaper interview a week before his death, he said, apropos of 
‘psychical research,” “In the first place I must explain that I am a 
pupil of William James and that I never have felt that I wanted to 
differ from him very much in any of his beliefs regarding this sort of 
thing.” Now this was said in the present tense — “I am a pupil of 
William James,” despite the fact that Dr. Southard graduated in 1897 
and had not studied with James for at least twenty-three years. That 
is the spirit of actual discipleship. 

The degree of his attachment to Josiah Royce may be imagined 
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when we realize that he took Prof. Royce’s Logic Seminary year after 
year for thirteen years, indeed up to the time of Royce’s death. Dur- 
ing five of those years I was in the Seminary with him, and so am able 
to trace to that source many of the ideas that came sprouting out later 
in his medical addresses — often to the mystification of his hearers. 

Both his masters stimulated and fed his natural craving for re- 
search — which was, I think, the central passion of his life. Jubilation 
at the birth of new truth seems more characteristic of him than any 
single trait that I know. He was not soberly pleased with a new idea. 
His mind gamboled and capered about it with radiant delight. He 
played with it, turned it upside down and inside out, tossed it up and 
caught it again. Sometimes (alas!) he did this before an audience — 
discovered the new idea there befere their eyes (though quite invisible 
to them) and proceeded to play a game with it in celebration of its 
birth. New ideas! Then why not new words to clothe them properly? 
and incontinently he would coin some new combination of Greek 
roots, which in turn, perhaps, would remind him of Charles Pierce 
(one of the three great American philosophers, he thought, and cer- 
tainly one of the most abstruse). A flow of reminiscent metaphysics 
would gush forth till his audience was apt to think he was laughing at 
them instead of at his new-born idea. 

Probably the greatest limitation on his influence was thus stub- 
bornly entangled with his best and central characteristic: — his 
tumultuous joy in new truth, new facts, new plans. Readers were 
sometimes repelled, listeners mystified or annoyed because new truth 
was so precious to him that he must celebrate its appearance, in season 
or out. Yet this ungoverned rejoicing was the symbol and the starting 
point of his creative work. Nothing in him was more precious than his 
originality. Nothing stimulated so much the latent originality of his 
fellow-workers. His enthusiasm for research and his joy in its results 
was soon to make him the soul of a new institution — the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital — and the originator of two largely new pro- 
fessions. New work, new projects radiated from him in all directions. 

Yet there was nothing scattered or superficial in his work. His pro- 
fundity was greater than his brilliancy. He stuck to one tough job 
for fourteen years, all the years of his working life — the study post 
mortem of diseased or defective brain tissues. On this task his hours at 
the microscope, added together, must have totaled several years. 
Sixty-two published papers described the results obtained in this 
study alone. Yet they were but the surmounted foothills of the moun- 
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tain of work planned by him on this subject for the neat 15 years. “I 
would like to find the minimum brain machinery with which speech 
and thought processes get performed,” he wrote last August (answer- 
ing his own question, “‘ With the war over what for me to do?’’), “‘and 
I hold that a proper medical, pedagogic, physiological and anatomical 
study of feeble-mindedness will bring this ideal about more quickly 
than any other thing. I might be willing to spend my whole life on this 
problem, feeling that a knowledge of feeble-mindedness would bring a 
knowledge of thought and thus the greatest deepening of philosophy 
of which I personally am capable.” 

The closing phrase — the ultimate goal of the whole life effort — is 
significant. It is amplified in another passage from the same statement 
of his future plans: ‘‘ Perhaps I believe that the world can get for- 
ward most by clearer and clearer definition of fundamentals. Ac- 
cordingly I propose to stick to tasks of nomenclature and terminology, 
unpopular and ridicule-provoking though they may be.” He was 
aware of the unfashionableness of a search for fundamentals, but this 
did not deter him — even stimulated him, perhaps. “For I have to 
contend with a deep desire not to be popular,” he wrote. “I would 
like to understand this desire not to be popular coupled with as strong 
a desire to stand well with certain people. This class needs defining. 
The problem is linked up with that of aristocracy — the kind that I 
believe in. The nearest I come to it is that the aristocracy I like is that 


of people who want to dig out novelty. Underneath this I seem to 
have a moral motive, a confidence that whatever is new is likely, on 
the whole and in the long run, to be better than what we have. Other- 
wise, what is the good of time, anyhow?” 


Was he a scientist or a philosopher? His two weighty books (on 
Neurosyphilis and on Shell Shock) are certainly scientific, as are the 
great majority of his 159 pamphlets, reports and monographs thus far 
published. 

But I think the truth is that he had learned from Royce and James 
the true relation of science and philosophy, so that he could use either 
as he needed it or subordinate them both in the art of psychiatry. 
He used, served, extended and revered physical science. But he 
avoided its passing fashions and never mistook it for the only method 
of finding truth or the only guide to action. He used the biologic point 
of view in his thinking. But he was never hypnotized by the German 
fashion of applying it indiscriminately to all fields of thought. The 
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scientific fad of determinism never fooled him because he knew how to 
use it and when to lay it aside. His philosophic training under men 
who used scientific method without becoming enslaved by it, had pre- 
pared him to avoid the philosophic pitfalls into which biologists, psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists are apt to fall. 

But this is something new in his field. An optimistic psychiatrist 
who believed in the soul, who was not a materialist or a determinist 
and therefore not a Freudian — this was something quite startling — 
in fact quite scandalous, some thought. For after graduating at the 
Medical School in 1901, he had difficulty in getting a position as as- 
sistant in pathology at one of our great Boston hospitals, because he 
was known to be a disciple of Royce and James. But I prophesy that 
his fame for pure scientific work will far outlast that of those who 
then so nearly rejected him for the crime of having studied philos- 


ophy. 


It is an astounding fact that, despite the characteristics which I 
have described, he became a public official, and held office under the 
State of Massachusetts for 14 years, from 1906 till his death in Febru- 
ary, 1920. He, a philosopher, a research man and (in his own sense) an 
aristocrat, distrustful of legal and governmental methods, an out- 
spoken individualist, was yet able to enter and to hold public office, 
to deal with politicians, legislatures and budgets, to get his work 
done and still keep smiling. It was, he said, a matter of technique. 
“‘Father’s word,” said his little son, “is technique,” and indeed he 
used this word with catholicity. I have heard him speak of the tech- 
nique of dealing with legislatures and in almost the next sentence of 
the technique of Jesus Christ. 

But ina more usual and limited sense he used the technique of the 
pathologist in the group of Hospitals for the insane maintained by the 
State of Massachusetts. With the assistance of Dr. Myrtelle M. Cana- 
van he studied countless autopsies on patients dying insane in these 
institutions, and pursued the microscopic study of their brain tissues, 
to and beyond the limit of present knowledge. No one else, his assist- 
ants tell me, was so skilful in this work as he. He could find what 
every one else passed over. His touch was minutely sensitive to the 
consistency of brain tissues, his eye expert in microscopic diagnosis. 
This work covered at first the whole field of his teaching as Bullard 
Professor of Neuropathology at the Harvard Medical School and was 
continued up to his death. One thought of him then as an expert in 
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the study of the dead brain — healthy, diseased or defective. He 
studied especially the supposedly normal brains of persons dying in- 
sane and tried to correlate the microscopic abnormalities which he 
found with the particular delusions of the patient during life. Thus he 
suggested, for example, that delusions of hearing (imaginary voices, 
bells, ete.) are linked with microscopic disease in the brain centres of 
hearing. 

Such studies as these filled most of his time from 1902 to 1912. 
They led him to define one of the leading issues of his science as the 
difference between those who believed that mental disease was due to 
a “brain twist,” a psychological derangement, and those who believed, 
as he did, that a “brain spot,” a diseased area in the brain, was the 
cause. (“The Mind Twist and Brain Spot Hypotheses in Psychopath- 
ology and Neuropathology.” Psychological Bulletin, 1914, x1, 117.) 

But he quickly began to make his own ideas tell in the administra- 
tion of the State institutions as well as in pathology. He saw the de- 
ficiencies as well as the latent possibilities of the remote and isolated 
State institutions for the insane, and began at once to stimulate the 
men working there along the broad lines of research. He established 
betaveen the Danvers Hospital and the Harvard Medical School “‘a 
voluntary but close coéperation in neuropathology which continued 
for many years. He linked together the different state hospitals in a 
codperative research on psychiatric problems that has continued to 
this day.” 


Any one who had known him only by his published work up to 1912 
might have pictured Southard as destined to sit contentedly on a 
laboratory stool with his eye to a microscope for the rest of his work- 
ing life. But in that year the State of Massachusetts showed extra- 
ordinary good sense by appointing him director of the Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital, a new institution built near the Harvard Medical 
School and intended for temporary care of patients who might or 
might not turn out to be insane — a diagnostic station for the study of 
mental defects or possibly mental disease, without the ponderous 
shackles of legal commitment. This was in itself a novelty and an 
important improvement. But a still more original feature, adopted 
at Dr. Southard’s suggestion, was an “‘Out-Patient Department” 
— that is, a place to which patients suspicious of their own mental- 
ity and those whose sanity seemed doubtful to parents, friends or 
social workers, might be brought for examination and diagnosis. 
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This department he put under the charge, not at first of a psy- 
chiatrist, but of a pediatrician, Dr. W. P. Lucas, in order to link 
neuropsychiatry into close union with general medicine. 

The insane, the feeble-minded, the alcoholic, drug habitués, cranks, 
“‘queer people,” geniuses, criminals whose acts suggested a “brain 
spot or a mind twist,” doddering ancients near the edge of insanity 
yet oftentimes not insane, people with disease of the kidney, the thy- 
roid or other organs capable of producing mental symptoms by poison- 
ing the whole body and brain, germ diseases with brain symptoms 
— these and many others came to the Out-Patient Department of 
the New Psychopathic Hospital. 

To this influx of heterogeneous misery can be traced four inventions 
which Dr. Southard has left us to carry on. New resources were called 
for if such a multifarious assortment of living problems was to be met, 
studied and (to the limit of knowledge and skill) solved. He rose to 
the greatness of the challenging opportunity and evolved four new 
ideas: 

1. The idea of the neuropsychiatrist. 

2. The idea of the psychiatric social worker — social psychiatry. 

3. The diagnostic scheme of the Kingdom of Evil. 

4. The idea of orderly exclusion in diagnosis. 

Each of these (like every other invention) can be challenged as not 
wholly new. There had been other neurologists who understood psy- 
chiatry also (the mind’s diseases as well as the nervous system) but 
few if any who considered their province to be the whole human being in 
all his relations and aspects! Not diseases of the mind and nervous 
system only, but all bodily diseases which could affect the mind; not 
disease alone but congenital defect or feeble-mindedness which is ordi- 
narily studied by specialists in that defect alone; moreover, the effect 
of old age, the character defects due to bad training, to economic evils, 
to “gangs,” — the whole problem of delinquency, of litigation and its 
. attendant evils, of unemployment or wrong employment when it up- 
sets mental or moral health — all this was the field of the neuropsy- 
chiatrist such as he set himself to become. 

Why attempt to cover such an enormous area? Because al] these 
problems presented themselves at his hospital door, and because in a 
single patient all or nearly all of them might need to be inquired into 
and excluded one by one until the diagnosis of one sufferer’s troubles 
was found. The feeble-minded man might be also alcoholic, syphilitic, 
delinquent, insane or merely abused by his family. There could be no 
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sorting out or passing round of such an individual into various 
clinics without great “loss of motion” in the process. 

Of course the interest of such a profession was as great as its area. 
It developed all sides of the doctor in order that he might investigate 
all sides of the sufferer. It brought him in touch with all the queer 
people interested in the hospital’s still queerer patients. It forced his 
mind across the professional boundaries of medicine and made him a 
leader in the movement of our time against the inhumanly narrow 
specialism of twenty years ago. 

But he was too wise to try to do everything himself. He associated 
himself with Dr. H. C. Solomon in a masterly and original book on 
“‘Neurosyphilis.” Moreover he soon found out that parts of his job 
could be done better by women. The natural ups and downs of a 
woman’s moods, the plasticity of her sympathies, fitted her better 
than the rest of us (he believed) to enter into the mental and moral 
intricacies of his patient and especially into his domestic life, into the 
school life of children and the whimsies of the eccentric. When prop- 
erly trained in the rudiments of psychiatry, a sensible and sympathetic 
woman could follow up the clues hit upon by the doctor in his first ex- 
amination of the patient, bring back fresh data from study of his 
home, his school or his work, and so contribute to a well-balanced and 
accurate diagnosis. Moreover, she could do much to carry out the re- 
education, the family readjustments, the institutional treatment 
which issued from the diagnosis. 

Thus was born the idea of the Psychiatric Social Worker as estab- 
lished by him at the Psychopathic Hospital and in the other State 
Hospitals for the Insane. Like his idea for an Out-Patient Depart- 
ment for psychiatric cases, this new profession was not wholly 
new, yet it was at first ridiculed, and then partially though widely 
adopted by the old-line members of his profession. He was con- 
stantly reproached for his innovations and as constantly imitated 
in them. Finally Smith College, in the summer of 1918, gave him the 
opportunity to establish the first school for Psychiatric Social Work- 
ers. The sixty enthusiastic graduates of this school were intended 
originally for war work with “shell-shocked” soldiers, but have 
since then found plenty of opportunities open to them in civilian 
institutions. In this course he was but one of many teachers; yet the 
alumne considered and named him “The Father of our Course.” 

Contact with the social aspects of his patients’ troubles and with 
the psychiatric social case studies undertaken by Miss Mary Jarrett, 
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took him far into the field of social work. He read Miss Richmond’s 
masterly book, “Social Diagnosis,” and was led to attempt a new 
diagnostic classification of all the evils that poured pell-mell into his 
Hospital in the persons of his patients. Like all his classifications, this 
had practical ends: — thoroughness, order and the saving of time. 
The Kingdom of Evil, as he saw it in his day’s work, consisted of: 

1. Disease (physical or mental). 

2. Ignorance (or error). 

3. Character defect. 

4. Legal entanglements (delinquency, litigation). 

5. Poverty (or resourcelessness of some type). 

To study anybody’s troubles, anybody’s melancholy, revolt, or 
weakness, one must ask first: is it due to disease (for disease is the com- 
monest and the most easily attackable of such evils). Next, is it due to 
misinformation, deficient information or misinterpretation of fact? 
For this sort of trouble next to disease is the simplest to deal with. If 
neither of these evils can be found, character defect and legal entangle- 
ment must be sought for. Finally (because it is least common) we may 
ask whether pure economic defect is the root of the evil. The evils of 
poverty he believed can be shown to be due in almost every case to dis- 
ease, ignorance, character defect or litigation. Pure poverty, as a cor- 
rect social diagnosis, he very rarely found Yet if the orderly search 
for the other evils is not undertaken first, poverty may stand out so as 
to become not merely an element (as in the 80 cases listed below) 
but the only diagnosis. Then economic relief may be given, with 
harm as a result. 

Classified in this way he found in a preliminary survey of 430 prob- 
lems studied at the Psychopathic Hospital — 

72 of disease. 
16 of ignorance. 
157 of character. 
105 of legal difficulty. 
80 of poverty. 
At the time of his death he had just begun to attack these problems in 
detail.. A book entitled the “‘ Kingdom of Evil,” written by him in con- 
junction with Miss Mary Jarrett was nearly finished and will be, I 
hope, published shortly. 


In family difficulties he wished to find out, first of all, “‘ Who domi- 
nates this family?” For through the dominating member, he thought, 
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suggestions could best be introduced and improvements wrought. 
“You will find some families dominated by the mother — matriarchal, 
we might call them. Others are of the patriarchal type; the father 
dominates. But in my family the daughter is the central figure.” 
(Whereupon he proceeded to coin a new word denoting domination by 
the daughter.) 

“Then we need to know how many parties there are to a quarre] — 
how many opposing points of view. There are rarely more than three. 
The situation, as we find it, is usually duadic. There is the father’s 
point of view versus the mother’s; or the parents’ arrayed against the 
daughter’s. The other children, friends and relatives usually espouse 
one or the other so that their testimony is merely cumulative. But the 
social worker’s own view may well be different from either of those 
existing before she came into the problem. Then the situation be- 
comes triadic. Beyond that you will rarely find a fourth distinct 
standpoint. Three is usually the limit.” 


In pure medicine, none of his ideas, I believe, will prove more fruit- 
ful than that of “Diagnosis by orderly exclusion.” When we hunt 
through our pockets for a letter, we pursue the diagnosis (where ’s 
that letter?) by exclusion. We search one after another the places 
where it may be until (perhaps) we find it. This method is also used in 
medicine but not always with good results. For the diagnosis may be 
in none of the pockets investigated; perhaps we forget an out-of-the- 
way pocket (in another suit, possibly). Dr. Southard proposed a plan 
(a) for an exhaustive search through all the known alternatives, such 
exhaustiveness being shielded for errors of memory by making it 
(b) orderly. The order was to be determined by various practical con- 
siderations. In his own speciality he listed the best-known and most 
curable diseases first. This involved an ordered tabulation of mental 
disease or defect, in classes and sub-classes. Within some one (or 
more) of these, the diagnosis must lie, in case it lies anywhere among 
the diseases already known to medical science. 

Had he lived and continued in control of the Psychopathic Hospital 
he would, I believe, have applied in the examination of all out-pa- 
tients, the tabulation of ““The Kingdom of Evil.” Then if the evil 
proved to be of the nature of disease, he would have repeated the 
orderly exclusion with his finer-meshed scheme of psychiatric classi- 
fication. 

So far as I can see, no one has a right for the future to use any other 
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method than this in medical and social case work, until he can point a 
better one. One can trace in it both the pragmatism of James and 
Royce’s passion for the concept of order. One can see also an example 
of Southard’s type of originality; he applied in a new field concepts 
or tools of method taken from an old one. He brought grammatical 
categories (passive voice, subjunctive mood) into psychiatry. He ap- 
plied medical logic (diagnosis by exclusion) in the field of social work 
and so invented the diagnostic tool called the ‘Kingdom of Evil.” 
He brought the methods of social work into psychiatry and combined 
the two in the psychiatric social worker. All this was a peculiarly 
Roycean idea. Such comparison and transference of concepts from 
many fields of thought was the central topic of Royce’s Logic Semi- 
nary and made it possible to draw into it biologists, mathematicians 
and theologians for mutual comparison of their working tools and 
mental processes. Like a good disciple, Southard carried this mas- 
ter’s idea into new fields. 


The memory of his other master, James, urged him to quite a differ- 
ent venture. In the last few years of his overflowing life he undertook, 
under a grant from the Engineering Foundation, to study the psy- 
chiatric aspects of industry. Carleton Parker’s work interested him. 
Phenomena like the I.W.W. he wished to analyze as Parker did by 
studying the men’s state of mind and the causes which produced it. 
Strikes, excessive “turn over” in industry, the different types of labor 
union leadership, could be profitably studied, he thought, under the 
“cross light of psychiatry.” An obsession, a queer temperament, a 
mental twist, a psychopathic personality, might explain much for 
which economic solutions are unsatisfactory, and so might give us the 
key to remedial action. He had not time to go far in this direction. 
Hopes and plans, not fulfilments, are what he left us in this field which 
he thought of as part of a huge and shadowy project to which he 
and others gave the name of “ The Mental Hygiene Movement.” 

“Mental Hygiene” was, he thought, a timely way to attack in a 
fresh spirit the ancient problems of education (secular and sacred), of 
recreation, femily life, politics and social reform. Ethics was for him 
best attacked as mental hygiene and he had planned to give under the 
Department of Social Ethics at Harvard, some courses which in one of 
his last letters he called “Psychiatry and Social Ethics (or simply 
Mental Hygiene).”’ I often asked him what was really known about 
mental hygiene in the more limited and ordinary sense. He always 
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admitted that it was an empty space to be preémpted, rather than a 
body of doctrine to be preached — a hope and a plan, not a fact. He 
wanted to attack all the old problems in a new way and so with a good 
deal of opportunism he caught up the term “mental hygiene” as one 
conveniently suited to the mood of our time. Adopting Dean Pound’s 
suggestion, he meant to divide the propaganda for “‘ Mental Hygiene” 
into three groups, (a) public (or governmental), (b) individual, and 
(c) (intermediate between the other two) — social, including all groups 
such as colleges, labor unions, clubs. 

He was somewhat torn between his propagandist ideals like “‘ Men- 
tal Hygiene” and his research ideals. In time I think the latter would 
have conquered. Yet in one of his latest writings, his propagandism 
was rampant and refreshing: — 

“*May we not rejoice,” he wrote, “as psychiatrists, that we, if any, 
are to be equipped by training and experience better, perhaps, than 
any other men to see through the apparent terrors of anarchism, of 
violence, of destructiveness, of paranoia — whether these tendencies 
are shown in capitalists or in labor leaders, in universities or in tene- 
ments, in Congress or under deserted Culverts. It is in one sense all a 
matter of the One and the Many. Psychiatrists must carry their ana- 
lytic powers, their ingrained optimism and their tried strength of pur- 
pose not merely into the narrow circle of frank disease, but like Séguin 
of old into education, like William James into the sphere of morals, 
like Isaac Ray into jurisprudence, and above all into economics and in- 
dustry. I salute the coming years as high years for psychiatrists.” ! 


He was, as I have said, a great disciple. He was also a great gatherer 
of disciples. Nearly sixty men during the past 12 years have worked 
under him in such close relations that each felt him nearer than any 
other friend. Each confided to Southard his love affairs, his financial 
worries, as well as his scientific problems. To him each poured out his 
soul as to no other and if at a distance, kept up steady correspondence 
with him. Even men who had been with him but a few hours felt 
themselves his intimates. Part of this devotion was due, no doubt, to 
his utter freedom from jealousy. When men working under him used 
his ideas, accomplished a piece of work and got credit for it, he seemed 
more pleased than if he had done the work himself. Part of their 
devotion also was a response to his clear sparkling jubilant nature, 


1 Presidential address before the American Medico-Psychological Association 
June 18, 1919. (American Journal of Insanity, Oct. 1919.) 
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always ready to go full speed in thought or work, whether it was his 
own or other’s. 

He was too kind-hearted to discharge any employee, no matter how 
incompetent. He was so haunted by the thought of a moral downfall 
precipitated by the discharge that he would not be responsible for it, 
No doubt there was another element in his leniency. He believed that 
his psychiatric training ought to make him able to get on with people 
with whom no one else could get on. But it was not his psychiatric 
training but his power of rich mental association and his hopefulness 
that made him always listen so patiently and attentively to any idea 
confided to him by his assistants. “He could so easily have made us 
feel foolish, but he always listened as if we had brought him something 
profound. He did not always try to gloss over the superficiality of the 
remark but he saw lines and leads in it which escaped many and cer- 
tainly the original propounder.” 

A boyish simplicity was natural to him. He had no consciousness of 
dignity — though he possessed it — and almost as little, apparently, 
of his body, though it was a very imperfect one in some ways. He 
never seemed to want rest, took practically no vacations, worked every 
evening and every Sunday and was rarely forced to miss a day 
throughout the year. Though easily amused, he took almost no recrea- 
tion, except chess, which filled one or two evenings a month. With 
this and his work and the use of his mind in floods of talk and discus- 
sion, he had all the play he wanted. His idea of a holiday was to go to 
New York and shut himself up in a library where he could get in fifteen 
hours of reading uninterrupted. 

From childhood up, his reading was voracious and though he rarely 
read the whole of any page, he seemed to miss nothing. Recently he 
spoke to me of having gone through the whole of George Meredith’s 
novels in search of character types (the sage, the egoist, the silent 
man). On another occasion he had re-read the book of Job to find ex- 
amples of his five types of evil, and galloped through a bunch of law 
books to catch the “‘spirit of laws.” Yet, despite his wide ranging 
generalizations and his innumerable journeys for the reading of 
papers, he never lost his grip of detail or his capacity for minute, la- 
borious, inductive work. The scholarly elaboration and minuteness of 
detail in his last two books makes this abundantly clear. 

Resiliency was one of his most endearing traits. By nature and by 
principle he was bound to turn every misfortune into some particular 
good so that in the end it would be better than if the misfortune had 
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not occurred. In this he had in mind Royce’s doctrine of Atonement. 
“To use the psychopathic by-products of society to its betterment, a 
sort of similia similibus curantur idea,” was the way he phrased this 
last summer. As Mme. Montessori derived improvement in educa- 
tion from the methods used to rouse the brains of the feeble-minded 
children, so he hoped to get light on family life as it should be by the 
study of families containing one or more psychopathic black sheep 
and on normal psychology by studying the mind diseased. 

When dates were not kept or specimens spoiled in the laboratory, 
“It doesn’t matter” was his habitual expression. “‘Let’s have a 
polychromatic world, not a monochrome.” Never to take a passive, 
an oppressed, a down-hearted or disappointed attitude was a principle 
with him. Passivity, he held, is disease — activity is health. Every 
setback, every misfortune set him scheming anew. In fact, as one of 
his close friends said — “Surely he must have turned his own death to 
some advantage.” 

He made some enemies by the directness and power of his attacks 
on what he regarded as abuses or entrenched evils; also by his habit 
of playing with ideas before an audience. “ But even his enemies loved 
him,” one of his disciples told me. In a world no more Christianized 
than ours, it is hard to think of a higher tribute than that remark. 

He refused to make money, as he easily could have done by consul- 
tations or by accepting some of the high salaried positions offered him. 
He preferred to live on his smal] academic and State salary because 
this allowed him time for the research work which he wanted most of 
all to do. In this sacrifice his wife gladly shared. But it was hard for 
them both and little time was left for family life. The individuality of 
each of his children was precious in his eyes. Yet on that very account 
he was scrupulously careful not to interfere in their free development. 
‘Sometimes I feel,” he wrote last summer, “‘that I should not try to 
influence too much the children, the poet in Austin, the engineer in 
Ordway, the executive in Anne. Should they not develop them- 
selves?” It was safer perhaps to control family life in the free field of 
fiction. “I have an idea for certain novels which would contemplate 
family life from a special angle. To execute this plan would mean a 
study of style and popularization.”’ Novel writing was not exactly his 
usual business. He had never attempted anything of the kind. But 
this seemed no obstacle to him. He regarded it merely as another 
“technique” to be acquired. The only difficulty was his desire (al- 
ready mentioned) not to be popular. 
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His religion was clear and personal. He had a strong distaste for 
organized Christianity and worked solidly through his Sundays. 
But what he considered the essentials of Christianity — among them 
the crucifixion and its significance — meant a great deal to him. Still 
more intimate and pervasive was his theism. He hated to talk or hear 
others talk of such matters in a conventional or hortatory way or even 
with emphasis and solemnity. He did not wish to underline his words 
on any subject, but especially not on this. The casual, off-hand tone 
was his favorite; and it was while shifting the logs on our camp fire 
last summer that he followed up some rather unflattering expressions 
about “‘the church deacon type of personality” by suddenly dropping 
one end of a log and holding his free hand close above his head, with 
the brisk remark, “But God’s always right there, you know.” After 
which he veered swiftly to another topic. 

He believed in personal immortality, partly from the influence of his 
two revered masters, partly from his own experience. “‘ You know I 
believe in immortality,” he said one day. “‘James’s instincts were al- 
most always right.”” But he did not wish to dwell even on this. ‘Of 
course, why not?” he said, when the question of personal immortality 
was raised in a group of his medical friends. Because it was a matter of 
course to him, he did not wish to stress it. He used his beliefs but 
would not boast of them. A healthy mind, he thought, will not pause 
at such a point. Lazy self-complacency and sanctimoniousness might 
result. The greater the idea the more instant its demand for activity, 
for new ideas, new research, new propaganda, such as engaged him up 
to within a few hours before his death. ‘‘In the hot fit of life, a tip toe 
on the highest point of being, he passes at a bound on to the other side. 
The noise of the mallet and chisel are scarcely quenched, the trumpets 
are hardly done blowing when, trailing with him clouds of glory, this 
happy-starred, full-blooded spirit shoots into the spiritual land.” 


CURRICULUM VITZ OF E. E. SOUTHARD 


E. E. Southard was born July 28, 1876, son of Martin and Olive 
Wentworth (Knowles) Southard of Maine, in Boston, Massachusetts. 

Graduate (Franklin medallist), Boston Latin School, 1893. 

A.B. Harvard College (Final Honors in Philosophy), 1897, M.D. 
Harvard Medical School, 1901, A.M., Harvard University, 1902. 
Harvard University Chess Champion, 1895-96 to 1899-1900. Doctor 
of Science, Georgetown University, 1917. 

Student interne in pathology, Boston City Hospital, 1900-01. As- 
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sistant in Pathology and Assistant Visiting Pathologist, Boston City 
Hospital, 1901-05. 

Student, Senckenberg Institute (Carl Weigert, Director) Frankfort, 
and at University of Heidelberg, 1902. (Kraepelin’s clinics and Nissl’s 
Laboratory.) 

Instructor, 1904-05, Assistant Professor, 1906-09, Bullard Professor 
of Neuropathology, 1909-20 and Head of the Department of Nervous 
and Mental Diseases, 1913-20. 

Assistant Physician and Pathologist, Danvers State Hospital, 1906- 
09. 

Pathologist to the Massachusetts State Board of Insanity, later 
the Commission on Mental Diseases, 1909-19. 

Director of the Psychopathic Department of the Boston State Hos- 
pital, 1912-19. 

Director of the Massachusetts State Psychiatric Institute under the 
Massachusetts Commission on Mental Diseases, 1919-20. 

Associate Editor of Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, Journal 
of Nervous and Mental Disease, Journal of Clinical and Laboratory 
Medicine, Journal of Abnormal Psychology, and Bulletin of Massachu- 
setts Commission on Mental Diseases. 

Member of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Associa- 
tion of American Physicians, American Association of Pathologists 
and Bacteriologists, Society of Experimental Biology and Medicine, 
American Medical Association, American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, American Neurological Association, American 
Medico-Psycholegical Association, National Association for the Study 
of Epilepsy, National Association for the Study of Feeble-mindedness, 
New England Psychiatric Society, Massachusetts Medical Society, 
Boston Society of Psychiatry and Neurology. 

In 1906 Dr. Southard married Dr. Mabel F. Austin who, with two 
sons and a daughter, survives him. 

In the war he served as Major in the Chemical Warfare Division 
and as Director of the Boston Unit of the Army Neuropsychiatric 
Training School. 

Books: “‘Outlines of Neuropathology.” 1906. (J. L. Fairbanks & 
Co., Boston.) “‘Neurosyphilis” (with Dr. H. C. Solomon). 1917. 
(W. M. Leonard, Boston.) “ Shell Shock and Neuropsychiatry.” 1919. 
(W. M. Leonard, Boston.) “ The Kingdom of Evil.” 1920. (To appear.) 

Monograph: Waverly Researches in the Pathology of Feeble-mind- 
edness. (Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences.) 





The Harvard War Memorial. 


THE HARVARD WAR MEMORIAL. 
By WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER, ’81. 


HE Editor of the Magazine asks me to write on the question of 

a War Memorial for Harvard, and I do so, briefly, in the hope of 
stimulating the discussion of this subject. There are several plans for 
a memorial and I do not wish to imply that the general plan which I 
shall outline is the best; but at least it may contain elements whicb 
ought to be considered before any plan is adopted. 

To commemorate the Dead, who fall in war for a noble cause, ap- 
peals to every heart. And especially is this true when they were 
members of a strong and individualized body like Harvard College. 
Personal affection calls for it. These young men were our classmates, 
brothers, sons. A sense of their loss will remain, as long as any of us 
who loved them shall live. But they also died for the highest Ideal — 
to preserve Civilization — and that should have remembrance. Finally, 
by their service and death, they did honor to Harvard; and Harvard 
can never forget or slight the debt she owes to those who gave the 
supreme gift of their lives in honor of her, and in devotion to our 
Country. 

Young men come to College to learn not only how to make a living, 
but how to live. Harvard would be indeed remiss as a Mother, if she 
did not teach her sons both the rudiments of knowledge and learning, 
and the Ideals which character should strive for. Many of our Har- 
vard Brothers were just learning here the sweetness of life, the pleas- 
ures of the opening mind, the delights of companionship, and they 
looked to the future as a time in which they could exercise all their 
faculties to the full, and achieve their high purposes. Youth cast a 
wonderful glamour over the prospect; and then Duty came, and whis- 
pered to them, “I need you now.” So they went, willingly, swiftly, 
knowing the alternatives, and they gave up everything forever — the 
dreams of youth, love, achievements, possible fame, and they did not 
repine. Some of them, like Norman Prince, and Victor Chapman, rest- 
less and eager, could not wait until our Country entered the War 
officially, but sped to France, and served and died under another 
tri-color. 

About 350 Harvard men lost their lives in the Great War. Over 
9000 were enrolled in the armies and navies of the United States and 
her allies. Between 4000 and 5000 enlisted in the voluntary work of 
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the Red Cross, and other relief organizations. Thirty-five of the Dead 
died in the Ambulance Service — died, trying to hurry the wounded 
to the hospitals where they might be restored to life. 

These great numbers, this record of patriotic service, this roll of 
Dead must be commemorated. Theirs is a bequest of honor, the most 
precious that we who survive can receive — a bequest which we must 
set beyond the reach of forgetfulness. 

Some persons argue that the easiest form of perpetuation is by a 
fund to endow one or more professorships or scholarships, or to pay 
for some other academic need for as long as the College exists. I dis- 
miss this utilitarian suggestion as being inadequate to our present 
purpose. A visible Memorial can alone keep forever before the eyes, 
as well as in the memory, the example of those 350 Dead and of the 
nearly 15,000 Harvard survivors of the Great War, who still live — 
our benefactors all. You may found a scholarship in memory of the 
son you have lost, and some student will be helped by it, year after 
year, but unless he wears a special dress, specifying that he holds that 
scholarship, very few, perhaps only himself and the Dean, will know 
whom he commemorates. I assume, therefore, that our War Memo- 
rial must be visible; that is, either a monument or a building. 

A mere monument, with statuary and proper architectural em- 
placement, would not satisfy and would seem meagre to those of us 
who confidently expect that Harvard men will subscribe generously 
to the War Memorial Fund. An obelisk, a shaft like the Bunker Hill 
or the Washington Monument, or a triumphal arch like the Are de 
l’Etoile in Paris, would be quite out of place in the Harvard surround- 
ings. Such objects require a different location and environment. 

But would not the fittest symbol be one which by its amplitude and 
purpose would draw to it the largest number of students? Memorial 
Hall, erected fifty years ago, to commemorate the Harvard men of the 
Civil War, did just this. It brought together a thousand or more 
undergraduates three times a day, and in its august vestibule these 
undergraduates, passing in and out, saw the tablets and the names of 
the men who had died for our Country. No one can calculate the im- 
ponderable influence, decade after decade, of that Vestibule and those 
tablets. Now is there not a genuine need, by supplying which we 
could instal a similar centre for bringing our University body together 
and for keeping alive the memory and service of our Patriots in the 
Great War? I think there is. Harvard has long felt the lack of a large 
Auditorium, in which her great academic functions could be held. 
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Chief among these is, of course, the Commencement Exercises. San- 
ders Theatre has been so far outgrown that of late years not half of the 
candidates for degrees have been able to get seats, and their parents 
and families and friends have had to be excluded almost entirely. This 
is a serious deprivation. Every student should carry away with him 
as his last recollection of his college life, the great assemblage at Com- 
mencement and the bestowal of his degree. To receive his sheepskin 
by post makes no appeal to his sentiment. And so, each fellow’s family 
and friends, some of whom travel long distances to be present, ought 
to have the satisfaction of seeing their John and Charles and Thomas 
“draw near,” at the summons of the President, and receive the di- 
ploma like a prize from his hands. The Harvard Alumni Association 
also can no longer celebrate its annual home-coming to Alma Mater 
in Memorial Hall, and it, too, should be provided for. 

When Memorial Hall and Sanders Theatre became inadequate, the 
plan was tested of holding the Harvard Alumni Association Meetings 
in the open air in the Quadrangle behind Sever, and the Commence- 
ment Academic Exercises were held in the Stadium in front of a 
temporary Greek Temple. But both these alternatives have had 
grave objections. In the Sever Quadrangle the speakers at the High 
Table could not be heard by those who sat below in front of them, 
owing to the flapping of the canvas which was stretched overhead to 
keep off the sun, and owing also to the passing, every three or four 
minutes, of heavy trolley cars on Broadway. The Stadium sufficed to 
accommodate everybody. But it made a long tramp for the older 
graduates who walked in the Procession from Harvard Hall, through 
Boylston Street, over the Anderson Bridge, to the farther end of the 
amphitheatre. Nor was this fatiguing walk on a hot June day the 
only difficulty: the day might be deliberately rainy or intermittently 
variegated by thunderstorms. Evidently, therefore, Harvard needs a 
great building in which to hold her most solemn ceremonies and to 
gather her Alumni on special occasions. Of recent years, when Har- 
vard bestowed an honorary degree on Marshal Joffre, and later on 
Cardinal Mercier, Sanders Theatre proved not only insufficient for 
the Academic Body itself and their wives, but afforded no admission 
for such other persons as would ordinarily have been invited; this 
was a pity, because it is surely to the honor of Harvard herself, as well 
as to that of the recipients of her honors, to have proper publicity 
for such festivals. 

And so I conclude that a great Auditorium — the word itself which 
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passes trippingly on the tongue in many Western cities, seems ele- 
phantine here, and perhaps we could find a shorter substitute or a 
nickname for it — is precisely the monument to fulfil what we wish 
to embody in our new Harvard War Memorial. Its chief distinction 
would be the Great Hall, but leading to this there might be a Vestibule 
with tablets bearing the names of the hallowed Dead. There would 
also be a lobby, in which memorial tablets, and busts even, might be 
placed. On the second floor, the foyer would offer further opportunity 
for commemoration. There might even be several small rooms or 
alcoves devoted to larger Units, to Divisions or Army Corps, and I 
should like to see a room or hall in which trophies — our flags or cap- 
tured guns — might stir every beholder who passed. The edifice 
would naturally contain also a muniment room, in which official 
Harvard documents, correspondence with the War Department or 
the Navy Department, and letters and journals of the Harvard men 
who fell, should be kept. 

I make no attempt to go into details as to the architecture of this 
building. Everything pertaining to the Auditorium and its archi- 
tecture should be referred to and decided by an authoritative com- 
mittee of experts, and we should probably get the best results and 
please the largest number of our graduates, if the plans were submitted 
by Harvard architects in open competition. There ought also to be a 
Permanent Board to determine what sort of memorials should be 
allowed in the building. One can easily foresee that the friends or the 
War comrades of one man might subscribe together for a painted 
portrait, or a bust, or even a large statue of him. Unless a uniform 
rule for accepting such gifts were followed, there would be such a 
bedlam of bad art, or of unrelated specimens of good art, as would 
cause the judicious to weep. 

I have heard the suggestion that in front of the building there 
might be a large, bronze monument symbolical of the heroism, self- 
sacrifice, and patriotism of the Harvard men who engaged in the War. 
The suggestion is excellent, but can the sculptor be found? Somewhere 
in the building itself, there would be ample space for mural decoration, 
and if Mr. John S. Sargent, the Master-Painter of our time, could be 
persuaded to produce a fresco, we should feel assured that we had be- 
queathed to those who come after us a real work of art which they 
would not pass by. 

Finally, assuming that the project of the Auditorium will commend 
itself, we ask, Where shall it be put? There are two obvious sites, and 
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good reason for choosing each. The first is on the east side of 
Quincy Street, opposite the Sever Quadrangle, and running down to 
Broadway. The lot at the corner of Quincy Street and Broadway, 
where formerly the home of Louis Agassiz stood, was left to the Col- 
lege, by Alexander Agassiz. The Auditorium placed on Quincy Street 
would be close to the Yard and therefore accessible for much of the 
student population which might wish to attend meetings in it. It 
would be reasonably quiet, being so far distant from the trolley cars 
on Broadway and Cambridge Street as to be beyond hearing of their 
aggressive roar. There are no car-tracks on Quincy Street, nor are 
there likely to be any, and on state occasions the street might be 
closed to traffic, thereby insuring less noise and uninterrupted aca- 
demic processions. These are all matters which deserve consideration. 

The second site is on the Charles River Road, just east of Gore Hall, 
the most easterly of the Freshman Dormitories. As our Graduates 
know, the section south of Mount Auburn Street and running to the 
river, has been gradually acquired during the last ten years by the 
Harvard Associates, generous benefactors who have given this prop- 
erty to the College. It will be developed as fast as means permit, and 
plans have been made for placing several much-needed buildings 
upon it. A broad avenue connecting the Harvard Yard with the 
river, and passing through this Harvard section is contemplated. And 
this avenue would form a natural and splendid approach to the Audi- 
torium. The Commencement Procession or any other which moved 
along this route could not fail to be impressed; and the distance, which 
is less than half that to the Stadium, would not tax the strength of 
even venerable marchers. The fundamental advantage of this site is, 
that it can never be encroached upon by undesirable buildings or 
neighbors. No trolley-lines are likely to be laid on the Charles River 
Road; the view across the river will remain open. There is, further, 
an agreeable isolation. The Harvard Celebrators there would be al- 
most as free from intrusion as they are in the College Yard, and the 
spot would be much less noisy. There is, I believe, land enough on 
which to erect an Auditorium capable of seating 5000 persons, a 
number which would more than cover all present needs, and suffice 
for many years to come. 

Let us consider without loss of more time, therefore, a fitting me- 
morial. Our Dead gave their all forever; we cannot fail to see to it 
that a monument be raised which shall perpetuate their memory, and 
thereby set an example for all Harvard men who come after. Inci- 
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dentally, when the memorial shall be dedicated, let us endeavor to 
express by noble exercises our gratitude and honor and pride; as we 
should have done last year, when memories were fresh and the sur- 
vivors came back. 


HARVARD WAR RECORDS. . ADDENDA. 
By HENRY N. BLAKE, LL.B. ’58. 


REGRET that my articles relating to phases of the military 

history of Harvard, published in the Magazine prior to December, 
1919, did not cause any reader to suggest omissions. Official rec- 
ords have been lost or destroyed, or may be imperfect and mislead- 
ing, and facts of this nature must be proved occasionally by what 
is termed in law secondary evidence. Private as well as public sources 
of information have been consulted, but the absence of intelligent 
criticism is not inspiring to authors. After the publication in the 
December number last year of my collation of the sons of Harvard 
who participated in the American Revolution, I welcomed letters 
of this character. It seems proper to embody the relevant facts re- 
ported by explorers in this field with my notes. 


“Record of Harvard in the Civil War.” Vol. 20, p. 235. 

Another deserter should be added to the solitary slacker therein described; 
this soldier was a Private in a Massachusetts Regiment, who deserted and 
reénlisted in a New York Regiment and died of disease in 1862. 

“Harvard Confederates who fell in the Civil War.” Vol. 20, p. 424. 

Insert in College, Class 1849, Stephen Elliott. §.C. Brig.-Gen. Mortally 
wounded 30 July, 1864, Crater, Va.; General and Bishop Capers, the his- 
torian, writes of his career: “Entirely disabled for further service, he re- 
turned to his home at Beaufort, and died from the effects of his wound, 
March 21, 1866.” 

Insert in College, Class 1852, Guignard Scott. Miss. First Lieut., Bryne’s 
Battery, Miss. Art.; consolidated with Cobb’s Ky. Light Art.; killed 
Tenn., 24 Nov., 1864. 

“Vacant Tablets in Memorial Hall.” Vol. 20, p. 598. 

Insert in College, Class 1848, Cortland Saunders. Pa. Capt., 118 Pa. 
Inf.; killed Shepherdstown, Va., 20 Sept., 1862. 

Insert in Law School, Class 1854, p. 599, Ludim Albert Bargy. N.M. 
First Lieut., 1 N.M. Inf.; killed Jornado del Muerto, N.M., 10 June, 1863. 

Insert in Class 1846, p. 598, Col. Brodhead, after “1862,”’ Brevet. 

Insert Class 1859, p. 598, Private Gregory, after “1864”; enrolled 2 May, 
1864; mustered 8 May, 1864, for 100 days; Co. G., 135 O. Inf. 

“Harvard Commanders in the Civil War.” Vol. 21, p. 381. 
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Insert in College, Class 1849, Stephen Elliott. §.C. Under the title 
Brigadier-General. 

Strike out in Law School, Class 1846, Cantwell. N.C. Civil and Military 
Governor, Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va.; rank Brig.-Gen., was temporary; 
permanent rank, Lieut.-Col., N.C. Regiments. 

I followed the Confederate writers in ascribing temporary rank to the 
Generals, C.S.A., and the list should be revised according to the official rec- 
ords, viz. ; Major Generals, permanent rank: Lee, Marmaduke and Wayne, 3; 
Brigadier Generals, permanent rank; Allen, Clark, Cooke, Echols, Elliott, 
Gary, Gist, Helm, Jenkins, Johnson, Lawton, Preston, Taliaferro and Walker, 
14. 

Strike out in Law School, Class 1860, De Treville; his father bearing same 
name was Col. 

“Harvard in the War against Mexico.” Vol. 27, p. $41. 

Insert in Medical School, Class 1843, p. 341, John Frazier Head. M.D. 
Mass. Asst. Surg., U.S.A., 6 Aug., 1846; Siege Vera Cruz; battles, Contre- 
ras, Churubusco; Surg., 6 Sept., 1860; served with Union forces in Civil War. 

“Harvard in the War of 1812.” Vol. 27, p. 527. 

Class 1805. ‘‘ Hall” should be “ Hull.” 

Class 1809. “1918” last line should be ‘‘ 1818.” 

Insert in College, Class 1802, Alexander Scammell Brooks. Mass. First 
Lieut., Light Art., 8 May, 1808; Capt., 11 June, 1808; resigned 2 May, 1810; 
Capt., 3 Art., 12 May, 1812; transferred to Corps Art., 12 May, 1814; Brevet 
Maj., 11 Sept., 1814, for gallant conduct battle Plattsburg; transferred to 
Light Art., 17 May, 1816; transferred to 1 Art., 1 June, 1821; Maj., 3 Art., 
26 April, 1832; Lieut.-Col., 4 Art., 6 April, 1835; killed 17 Dec., 1836, by 
explosion of steamboat en route to rendezvous to assume command of troops 
in a campaign against Indians in Florida. 

Insert in College, Class 1804, Samuel Russell Trevett. Mass. M.B., 1807. 
M.D. 1811. Surg., U.S.N., 3 March, 1809; on “United States” when “Mace- 
donian” was captured; on “President,” when captured by British fleet; 
confined as prisoner of war in Bermuda. 

“Harvard Soldiers and Sailors in the American Revolution.” Vol. 28, 
p. 243. 

Class 1764. Strike out paragraph “Timothy Childs.” 

Class 1766, first line. “John,” should be “ Joshua.” 

Class 1770, Samuel Adams. Dr. Adams, son of Gov. Adams, was in Hos- 
pital Service during the war. The letter of Col. Crane, ante, p. 252, was 
copied from the elaborate Life of Gov. Adams by William V. Wells, and ac- 
cepted without seeking further. The officer specified by Col. Crane was a 
Surgeon in the war, bearing the same name and a resident of Truro, Massa- 
chusetts. It was a clear case of mistaken identity. I am grateful to Samuel 
Francis Batchelder, ’93, for calling my attention to this error and rendering 
valuable aid in this research. 

Class 1771. Glover should be in Class 1778. 

Class 1774. ‘‘ Morley” should be “ Morey.” 

Class 1774. ‘‘ Walsh” should be ‘‘ Welsh.” 

Class 1776. John Child and Samuel Woodward. President Langdon re- 
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quested Gen. Washington to discharge these students from the army so that 
they might return to their studies and graduate. Harv. Gr. Mg., Vol. 9, 
p. 310. Afterwards, they reénlisted and their subsequent services are re- 
ferred to in December number, ante, pp. 257, 258. While enrolled in College, 
Child served as Ensign, Capt. Crafts Co., Col. Gardner’s Regt. Woodward 
was Sergt., Capt. Fellow’s Co., same Regt. This Regt. was in battle Bunker 
Hill. 

Class 1779. “‘Hosler ”’ should be ‘‘ Hosley.” 

Insert Class 1748. Richard Perkins. Mass. Hosp. Surg., Aug., 1775. 
Siege Boston. 

Insert Class 1757, Edward Brooks. Mass. “Son of Liberty”; fought in 
ranks, Concord Bridge, 19 April, 1775; appomted 11 April, 1777, Chap., 
ship “Hancock,” 32 guns; the British ship, “Fox,” 28 guns, was captured 
4 May, 1777; the British fleet captured, 1 June, 1777, the “Hancock,” and 
retook the “Fox”; Brooks was prisoner of war in Halifax, contracted small- 
pox and health was shattered; died 6 May, 1781. 

Insert Class 1763, Richard Cary. Mass. Brig.-Maj., Aug., 1775, to June, 
1776; A.D.C. to Gen. Washington; Siege Boston. 

Insert Class 1764, Isaac Winchester. Mass. Private, Capt. Timothy 
Corey’s Co., Col. Gerrish’s Regt., 1 May, 1775; also, same Co. and Regt. 
under command Lieut.-Col. Baldwin; served through 1775; died in service. 

Insert Class 1765, Francis Winter. Mass. Chap., Col. Ichabod Alden’s 
Regt., 1 Jan., 1777; resigned 16 July, 1777. 

Insert Class 1767 William Gamage. Mass. Hosp. Surg.; Siege Boston; 
Asst. to Deputy Director, Med. Dept., Foster. 

Insert Class 1769, James Winthrop. Mass. Volunteer; fought in ranks, 
Bunker Hill; severely wounded; A.D.C., 14 July, 1780, to Oliver Prescott, 
Third Maj.-Gen. Mass. Militia. , 

Insert Class 1772, Samuel Cooke. Mass. Lieut.-Col. Woodbridge’s 
Regt., May to Dec.. 1775. 

Insert Class 1775, Elijah Jones. Mass. Served as Private about 5 years 
in Regt., organized by Colonel Jackson; Asst. to Deputy Director, ated. 
Dept., Foster. 

Insert Class 1776, Timothy Harrington. Mass. Asst. to Deputy Rien 
Med. Depi., Foster. 

Insert Class 1776, Benjamin Stone. Mass. Asst. to Deputy Director, 
Med. Dept., Foster. 

Insert Class 1777, Edward Bangs. Mass. Volunteer; fought in ranks, 
Lexington and Concord. 

Insert Class 1777, Daniel Kilham. Mass. Volunteer; fought in ranks, 
Lexington and Concord. 

Insert Class 1778, Henry Goodwin. Mass. Capt.’s Clerk, brigantine 
“Independence,” 15 Sept., 1776, to 1 March, 1777; captured and escaped 
from prison in Halifax. 





From a Graduate’s Window. 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


MONG the numerous activities that the graduate observes going 

on immediately beneath his window, are those of certain restless 
spirits who have as their objective the amalgamation of Consolidated 
the Harvard Alumni Bulletin and the Harvarp Grapvu- P¥biicity 
ATES’ MaGazine. Reclining upon his window-seat, he wonders why 
he should be thus constantly and unpleasantly disturbed. At last he 
thrusts out his head and makes inquiry. Various cries come up to him. 

“ The merger of the MaGazineE and the Bulletin would mean a more 
widespread distribution of news about the University.”’ (Cf. Report of 
Associated Harvard Clubs Committee on GrapuATEs’ MAGAZINE 
and Alumni Bulletin, Supplement to Harvard Alumni Bulletin, April 
1, 1920.) 

“Every Harvard man should get both publications — and it is not 
possible for all to subscribe to both. You should combine, therefore, 
with the Bulletin.” (Cf. Report of Secretary of Associated Harvard 
Clubs, Supplement to Harvard Alumni Bulletin, April 1, 1920.) 

“The GrapuATES’ MaGaziIng, as the quarterly edition of a com- 
bined publication, may develop ultimately into a review of the highest 
grade — which will be an accomplishment very much worth while.” 
(Cf. idem.) 

The last utterance serves as a signal for a tumultuous rush against 
the door of the Sanctum. The graduate desperately reinforces his de- 
fenses with the office furniture. The assaulting hosts withdraw, tem- 
porarily baffled. 

Again the beleaguered soul pokes his head out of the window. 

_ “Let us talk this matter over reasonably,” he says. “How would 
the merger of the MAGAzINE and the Bulletin mean a more widespread 
distribution of news about the University?” 

“It would put a stop to the duplication of news,” a voice answers 
triumphantly. 

“There’s no duplication now that’s worth mentioning,” retorts 
the graduate. “‘ Anyway, readers of the MAGazine are often glad to 
be reminded of items of news which, as readers of the Bulletin, they 
had forgotten. Besides, you have n’t answered my question.” 

“Tf he can’t see that a merger would mean a more widespread dis- 
tribution of news, there’s no use in talking with him,” says a voice. 

“Certainly not,” says another voice. ‘ 
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Seeing that they are getting angry, the graduate assumes a concilia- 
tory tone. 

“Very likely I’m stupid,” he concedes. “But I still don’t see why 
every Harvard man should get both publications, whether he wants 
them or not, or why every Harvard man should get the combined pub- 
lication, whether he wants it or not.. You can make a man a present 
of a magazine, hut you can’t compel him to read it. Some Harvard 
men have had an opportunity to examine the GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE, 
and although they can easily afford to subscribe for it, they don’t want 
it. That fact may be an argument for merging it with the Bulletin. 
On the other hand, a good many Harvard men do subscribe for the 
Macazine and have not signified in any clear and unmistakable map- 
ner a desire to have the proposed combination take place.” 

The graduate, growing earnest, steps out through his French win- 
dow and harangues the hostile assemblage from his balcony. 

“Tf the MAGazINE might ultimately develop into a review of the 
highest grade, as one of your spokesmen fondly hopes, it would indeed 
be gratifying. But why, as the quarterly edition of a combined publi- 
cation, is it likely so to develop? The idea seems to be that as there 
is one group of men officially vested with authority to promote Alumni 
interests, it is useless if not rather impertinent for any unofficial group 
to pursue a similar purpose. It is assumed further that if there is to be 
any achievement of marked distinction in the interests of Harvard and 
its Alumni, it can be accomplished only through the agency of the 
authoritative and interlocking directorates of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs and the Harvard Alumni Association. Therefore the unofficial 
group of Harvard men who built up the GRADUATES’ MAGazINE be- 
fore the interlocking directorates were ever thought of ought to sur- 
render their enterprise to the Octopus. The gentlemen who summon 
such a surrender believe in the centralization of all Harvard Alumni 
activities — with themselves in the centre. They believe in their 
Organization, and they are convinced that there can be no satisfac- 
tory alumni magazine that is not primarily and fundamentally their 
Organ. They propose to embark upon a course of pitiless publicity; no 
Harvard man is to be permitted to seclude himself from their offerings. 
The Bulletin-Magazine must invade the sanctity of every Harvard 
home; and weekly, monthly, or quarterly, representatives of the grand 
central committee will call upon John Jenkinson on his Idaho ranch and 
on Bill Burnside in his Wall Street office and will examine them upon 
their reading; and if John or Bill cannot pass a satisfactory examina- 
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tion, he will be pinned to his chair while the contents of the weekly, 
monthly, or quarterly are read to him from cover to cover. It is the 
only way to make of every Harvard man a 100 per cent Alumnus. If 
John Jenkinson protests, ‘I liked the Bulletin in the old days, and I 
don’t hanker after this new conglomeration,’ or if Bill Burnside ex- 
claims with an oath, ‘I am no highbrow, and the good old GRADUATES’ 
MaGazINEappealed to my intellect as this learned publication does not,’ 
the answer is, ‘ Never mind, old top; you must learn to like it, for it’s 
the Organ of all Harvard Alumni and you want to be a regular fellow.’ 

“*No, my dear sirs, the idea that one group of men should control all 
Alumni activities, or even have a hand in them all, is one for which my 
observation with extensive view, surveying Harvard men from China, 
Maine, to Peru, Nebraska, finds no support in the realms of actuality. 
Forget it. Beat it. Don’t again disturb my slumbers on my window- 
seat.” 


DiscoNTENT with the system of education prevailing at Har- 
vard finds expression in the prize-winning essay in a recent num- 
ber of the Advocate. The writer criticizes the lecture- 5.4, 
course method as one under which students jot down and_ graduate 
commit to memory facts and opinions without being — 
encouraged or stimulated to think. He finds that the weekly or bi- 
weekly tests are merely a test of memory. He complains that there is 
little contact between professors and students, and thinks that each 
student ought to have an hour a week with some member of the faculty 
who would guide his study and test his thinking. By a simple mathe- 
matical process he is able to show that “ the faculty would more than 
go round on the hour a week per student basis.” 

The solution, though simple, would probably not prove satisfactory. 
The faculty could be made to go round only if members whose fields of 
scholarship attract few students were required to give counsel and in- 
struction to the multitude interested in other subjects. The Advocate 
writer protests against a system that compels a number of under- 
graduates to listen to lectures on subjects in which they are not inter- 
ested and proposes to substitute a system of heart-to-heart talks with 
professors who may not be interested in the subjects on which they have 
to talk. We should have professors drafted from the departments of 
Semitic Languages and History, and Indic Philology, to guide and 
test undergraduates interested in Chemistry or Economics. The stu- 
dent would not benefit, and the professor would suffer. 
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The critic is no doubt right in his contention that the function of a 
university is to teach youth to think. It can perform this function 
only by stimulating thought. If the presentation of facts and opin- 
ions, whether in lectures or in conferences, does not stimulate thought 
in the listener, it is difficult to know what would stimulate it. The idea 
that professors should refrain from presenting their opinions is cer- 
tainly fallacious. If anything is more interesting than facts, it is the 
opinions held in regard to facts. Why were James and Royce, Norton 
and Shaler stimulating as teachers if not for the freedom with which 
they expressed their opinions and made clear their point of view? 
Of course, to commit to memory the opinions of other people and to 
serve them up in answers to examinations is a stupid performance. 

The writer in the Advocate seems inclined to place the blame for the 
sketchy and incomplete education acquired by many students on the 
officers of the university rather than on the students. His conclusions 
are likety to be approved by many undergraduates. But the elemen- 
tary truth is that an education cannot be imposed upon one who is 
unwilling to work for it. 


THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE SPRING TERM. 
By THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR. 


Tue Alumni who came to the University on Saturday, May 8, to celebrate 
Graduates’ Day did not find that the externals had changed very much during 
The invisible the past five years. No new buildings have arisen during this 
changesat period, and to the naked eye the University environment is 
a much as it was in 1915. But there have been invisible changes, 
many of them, and it was with these transformations that the program for 
Graduates’ Day was chiefly concerned. The discussion, which centred around 
the general topic of undergraduate life at the present day, covered a variety 
of subjects; admission to college; the Freshman Halls, their purposes and 
results; the physical examinations and the plan of compulsory physical exer- 
cise for freshmen; improvements in the system of advisers; the social life of 
the students and their relation to the college officers; the curriculum, its pres- 
ent requirements and opportunities; and, finally, the general examinations 
and the tutorial system. 

The changes which were explained to the graduates under these various 
headings have not been heralded abroad as constituting anything revolution- 
ary in the American system of higher education; but taken together they 
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represent a greater measure of progress in college policy than one usually 
finds within a single quinquennial period. They are what some one has called 
the “invisible changes”’ although the results are visible enough to those who 
stand close to what is going on. Some of these innovations, which have as 
yet scarcely passed the experimental stage but which bear every mark of 
being ultimately successful, are likely to carry us far. The plan of a general 
examination for the A.B. degree is one of these. Until a few years ago the 
winning of this degree depended wholly upon the passing of a designated 
number of independent courses. The student picked up one course here and 
another there, one in this department and another in that, with little regard 
to the ultimate relations of these courses. Some curious mosaics were put 
together in this way. Men obtained their degrees at Harvard, as they still do 
at many other colleges, without having been compelled to know any one thing 
well and without being tested in a comprehensive way on any field of human 
knowledge. But to-day the mere accumulation of credits in individual courses 
is not enough to fulfil the requirements. The student must obtain a reason- 
able degree of proficiency in some one branch of the curriculum and this pro- 
ficiency is now to be tested (save in the case of students who specialize in 
mathematics or the sciences) by a general examination at the close of the 
senior year. This practice of examining students upon subjects rather than 
in courses is one of the most interesting of Harvard’s innovations during the 
past few years. 

It is unfortunate that we have no dependable tests of progress in the 
domain of college education, at least none that are objective. We try all man- 
ner of experiments and generally agree among ourselves that they are suc- 
cessful. It is astounding how few failures are ever reported among the myriad 
‘new plans” of doing this, that, and the other thing in the colleges of the 
country. The reason is that we really have nothing but our own opinions to 
guide us in declaring that one plan has succeeded and the other failed. The 
college is, in a way, just like an industrial establishment. It takes in raw 
material, puts it through a prolonged educational milling, and markets the 
finished product to the world. But the transformation which it makes is not 
always visible, and it can in no way be measured with any approach to accu- 
racy. Therein the college differs from almost every other type of institution, 
having for the most part none but subjective tests of its own achievements. 

The Governing Boards of the University, out of the additional income 
provided by the new endowment, have made provision for an increase in the 
salaries of the teaching staff, effective on September 1, 1920. —o 

° ° eaery e fruits of 
The percentage of increase varies somewhat in different grades the Endow- 
but it averages about forty-five per cent. In the lower ranks of cane _— 
the staff, assistants, teaching Fellows, and Instructors, a flat 
50% increase is provided for, while at the top of the profession it amounts to 
somewhat less. Instructors at Harvard will hereafter receive from $1600 to 
$2750; Assistant Professors, $3500 to $4500; Associate Professors, $5000 to 
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$5500; and Professors, $6000 to $8000. These increases do not apply to the 
teaching staff of the Harvard Law School or the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, where the scale of salaries is somewhat differently regulated. 

In addition to raising salaries all along the line, the Governing Boards 
have made certain changes in the routine of promotions. Heretofore the rank 
of Associate Professor has never been regularized. Some members of the 
teaching staff have been given that rank in the past, but these instances have 
been exceptional. Now the grade of Associate Professor is to take a regular 
place in the teaching hierarchy. Instructors will hereafter be appointed for 
one or more years. When promotion to an Assistant Professorship takes 
place the appointee will ordinarily serve two terms, of three years each, in 
that grade. Heretofore we have normally required two terms of five years 
each. At the conclusion of the six years, promotion to the rank of Associate 
Professor for an indeterminate period will customarily follow, and the final 
advance to a full professorship is left wholly at the discretion of the Governing 
Boards without any understanding as to minimum or maximum period of 
service. 

A serious handicap of the teaching profession has been, not merely the rela- 
tively modest salary paid to men at the top, but the long apprenticeship that 
has been required before reaching the top. It is within bounds to say that only 
the exceptional men at Harvard, and very few of them, have managed to 
reach the pinnacle of the pay-roll before passing the fiftieth milestone in life. 
The rungs of the ladder have been pretty wide apart and the climbing hard. 
This has been a deterrent to many promising young men who would be willing 
to become college teachers, despite the lack of great monetary prizes in the 
profession, if it did not take the better part of a lifetime to capture such 
modest prizes as there are. The new schedule of ranks will do something to 
alleviate this situation. With good fortune the maximum may now be reached 
in about twenty years from the time a young man begins his career as an 
instructor. A few may do it in less than twenty years. Even this is not the 
most alluring prospect in the world, but it is the best the University can do 
with its present resources even although these have been greatly enlarged by 
our new endowment. 

It is only fair to point out, however, that the salaries of Harvard teachers, 
as stated in the foregoing schedule, do not in most cases represent their entire 
annual remuneration. Courses given in the Summer School count as optional 
and extra work, for which additional payment is made pro rata. Courses 
given at Radcliffe College are in the same category, although the rate of 
remuneration is not on the same scale. Courses offered in Boston under the 
auspices of the Commission on University Extension are also in the optional 
list. It is not to be understood, of course, that most Harvard teachers take 
on all this additional work, but many of them, probably the majority in the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, participate in some branch of it. Those who 
prefer to devote to the writing of books such time and energy as may be 
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available after the regular teaching work at Harvard is done must forego such 
additional emoluments and look for their compensation in the joys of produc- 
tive literary effort, such as they may be. The profession of book-writing, as 
commonly practised in professorial communities, is not very lucrative. Out- 
side the realm of school and college texts, the royalties are not such as moth 
and rust can corrupt. 

The scale of remuneration at Harvard, apart altogether from the opportuni- 
ties of additional compensation, is now as liberal as that of any other institu- 
tion in the country and more so than that prevailing at all but two or three 
others. The members of the Faculty are not unmindfyl of the fact that this 
happy situation, so important to the prestige and work of the University, has 
been brought about by the generosity of the Harvard Alumni. In many other 
institutions the scale of salaries has been raised by increasing the tuition fees. 
This is a facile way of getting additional revenue, no doubt, but the college 
that hoists its tuition fee lets out the last reef in its mainsail. At Harvard 
we have preserved this last resource intact. We may eventually have to use 
it, but the time is not yet. 

Three hundred and fifty Harvard men lost their lives in the World War. 
It is now a year and a half since hostilities came to a close, and although there 
has been considerable discussion concerning a worthy memorial 7p, question 
to these fallen sons of the University, no agreement has yet of a War 
been reached as to the form that it ought to take nor has any ow 
start been made in the direction of raising funds. 

For the delay in asking subscriptions there is, of course, a very good reason. 
The endowment campaign was promised the right of way, it being the opinion 
of the University authorities that one “drive” at a time was enough. Now, 
however, the bulk of the work in connection with this campaign is finished 
and the opportunity to take up the memorial project is at hand, or soon will 
be. But before any such enterprise can be begun we must first decide what 
form the memorial shall take, and this has not yet been done. 

A good many suggestions have been made. A special committee appointed 
by the Board of Overseers in May, 1919, considered these various suggestions 
and expressed the opinion “that the best form of memorial would be a build- 
ing which would be frequently used by Harvard graduates and undergradu- 
ates and by visitors to the University, which would serve some vital need, 
and which would be of such size, dignity, and beauty of design as to consti- 
tute, from a spiritual point of view, a fitting monument to express the proud 
and grateful memory in which the Harvard men of this and of future genera- 
tions will always hold their brothers who gave their lives in the great World 
War.” The committee felt that these various ends would best be achieved 
by the erection of a hall or auditorium to be used for Commencement exercises 
and other appropriate meeting purposes during the college year. It suggested, 
as a location, the river bank close to the Freshman dormitories. As for the 
cost of such a memorial, no estimate was before the committee, nor would it 
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be easy under present conditions to make any close approximation to the 
amount needed. 

In connection with this proposal for a memorial auditorium, a committee 
appointed by the Associated Harvard Clubs has made the recommendation 
A plan of that before any monumental building is erected, a general plan 
University for the future physical development of the University ought to 
development 1. worked out. This, the committee believes, is particularly 
desirable now that expansion has passed beyond the old limits. Directly or 
indirectly, the University now controls most of the area which lies between 
Massachusetts Avenue and the river. It has erected three large Freshman 
Halls upon this tract and it has acquired substantially all the “private” 
dormitories which constituted the region commonly known as the “Gold 
Coast.” Such expansion as hereafter takes place will probably be in this 
direction — southward. But no one desires to see a repetition of our nine- 
teenth-century experience in the creation of the College Yard, where at least 
four or five buildings are not particularly happy architectural achievements. 
In the newer Yard, which will some day intervene between Mount Auburn 
Street and the river, there ought to be developed something which will come 
a little closer to what the externals of a great University ought to be. With 
all this in mind the committee appointed by the Associated Harvard Clubs 
recommends that the Corporation and Board of Overseers should secure the 
best architectural advice on a comprehensive plan for the development of 
this region and also that “a permanent architectural adviser or committee of 
advisers” be appointed by the University to pass on the design of any build- 
ing before its acceptance. 

The proposal that the Harvard War Memorial should take the form of an 
auditorium on the river bank has not, however, gained universal approval 
from the alumni. Some think that a chapel would be much more fitting. 
Others favor a gymnasium and still others an armory. One graduate has 
written to the Bulletin in protest against any form of memorial that is not a 
memorial pure and simple, without having a lecture hall or something else 
tacked on to it, and suggests a triumphal arch. Meanwhile a committee repre- 
senting both the Corporation and the Board of Overseers has been vested 
with the function of considering all the various possibilities and reaching a 
decision as to what the memorial will be. 

After careful consideration the Faculty of Arts and Sciences has decided 
to make certain changes in the requirements for admission to Harvard Col- 
Changes lege “in such a way as to establish closer relations between the 
oh public schools and the college and to make it easier for public 
requirements school boys to prepare for the entrance examinations.” 

The changes affect both the Old and the New plans of admission. Hereto- 
fore, all candidates entering Harvard under the Old Plan have been required 
to pass examinations in studies amounting to 164 units of school work in order 
to be admitted without conditions. The only exception has been in the case 
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of those candidates presenting both Latin and Greek for admission, the num- 
ber of units in their case being 153. These requirements have been criticized 
by public school teachers as being too high: they are higher, in fact, than the 
number of units demanded for clear admission to Yale or Princeton. For the 
future, therefore, Harvard will require 15 units only. This does not mean 
any great relief to the candidate who presents Greek among his admission 
subjects, but it will operate as a substantial concession to all others. On the 
other hand no change is made in the minimum number of units required for 
admission which is, and will remain, at 14 units. As matters now stand, 
accordingly, a boy will not be admitted at all under the Old Plan unless he 
passes entrance examinations to the total of 14 units or more. If he have 
credits amounting to 14 units only he will be admitted with one unit of condi- 
tions, but this the Committee on Admissions may cancel if the candidate’s 
school record is sufficiently high. The boy who has 15 units will be enrolled 
without conditions in any case. 

Certain changes are also made in the rules relating to admission under the 
New Plan. Hitherto a boy has not been eligible unless his school course has 
been devoted mainly to “languages, science, mathematics and history, no 
one of which has been omitted.” The last clause has now been stricken out, 
so that the omission of a single subject from the school curriculum no longer 
debars a candidate from entering Harvard under the new plan provided the 
school record is in all other respects favorable. 

The general intent of these changes is to make the requirements more 
flexible while retaining our standards intact. Before recommending these 
concessions the Committee on Admissions sent inquiries to many schools and 
conferred with several schoolmasters. The Committee received t&any sugges- 
tions, some of which could not be followed without an obvious and radical 
lowering of our present entering standards. It may be of interest, by the way, 
to mention that only one school suggested the use of psychological tests such 
as are now used at Columbia. At any rate the changes above mentioned repre- 
sent the entire distance which Harvard feels inclined to travel at the present 
time. While the whole trend has been to lay stress upon the quality rather 
than upon the quantity of a boy’s preparation for college, this does not entail 
any abandonment of entrance examinations. Although rumors have gone 
afloat from time to time that Harvard was coquetting with the “certificate 
system” of admission, there has been no real foundation for any such reports. 
We have moved away from both the certificate and the examination systems 
in their unalloyed form. The New Plan at Harvard was devised in an endeavor 
to combine the good features of both, while retaining the defects of neither. 
It has not revolutionized our relations with the schools, to be sure, but it has 
helped the situation materially and is capable of being still further improved. 

No one thinks that we have yet reached the end of our difficulties with 
respect to entrance requirements, but the changes made during the present 
year are undoubtedly in the right direction. Some may complain that they 
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do not go far enough. That may be true, but each change provides a stepping- 
stone to something more. The trouble in the past has not been wholly with 
the letter of the law. Something should also be debited against the rather 
legalistic spirit in which college entrance requirements have been interpreted 
not only at Harvard but at other colleges as well. It should be borne in mind, 
but it is too often forgotten, that the purpose of an entrance examination is to 
facilitate the admission of some boys to college as well as to keep other boys 
out. We have graven upon one of our principal gates the hospitable greeting, 
“Enter, to grow in wisdom”’; but there is a lurking suspicion in the minds of 
schoolmasters that this has not always been the motto of those who sit in 
judgment upon the merits of candidates for admission. Flexibility in the 
wording of the rules is a good quality so far as it goes; but college administra- 
tion is not a government of laws alone. Flexibility of mental attitude is also 
a desideratum. Closer relations between the university and the public schools 
will scarcely be attained by the mere process of statutory amendment. The 
latter must be supplemented by the personal touch of human hands. 

The new Graduate School of Education at Harvard will be ready to begin 
active work next autumn. The initial endowment of the school amounts to 
ies two million dollars of which one quarter was contributed by the 
Graduate General Education Board. The balance has been subscribed by 
—— . alumni and friends of the University during the past nine 

months. This endowment, which is sufficient to ensure the 
school an adequate beginning, has been designated as the Charles William 
Eliot Foundation, in honor of President Eliot and in appreciation of his great 
services to the cause of American education. 

As its name implies, the new school is to be an institution for graduate 
instruction only. Some courses in education will still be provided in Harvard 
College for the benefit of undergraduates, but the strictly professional side of 
educational training will henceforth receive greater attention at Harvard. 
It is not anticipated that the Graduate School of Education will begin with a 
large enrolment. Its experience will probably be like that of the Business 
School which began its work a dozen years ago with a quota of 24 regular 
students. To-day this school has an enrolment of about 400. A rigid mainte- 
nance of high standards has served to give it a reputation which draws stu- 
dents in spite of the strict requirements for admission. The Graduate School 
of Education can achieve the same results by adherence to a similar policy, 
as no doubt it will. 

The introduction of professional courses into the undergraduate curriculum 
of colleges throughout the country has not, on the whole, proved to be a con- 
spicuously successful experiment, although many institutions are still holding 
to the plan. The average undergraduate does not have a sufficient back- 
ground of preparation, nor does he possess the incentive to pursue professional 
studies of high grade. Where professional and academic or cultural studies 
are intermingled in the same undergraduate curriculum and count in equal 
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measure towards the same degree, there is a strong temptation for students to 
flock into the professional courses because they are assumed to have a more 
practical value. But they will do no more work in these courses than in the 
others and in the long run the standards come down to the level of general 
undergraduate studies. This means that the training is not strictly profes- 
sional at all. 

When an institution is wholly professional in character and especially when 
it is on a strictly graduate basis, the situation is altogether different. The 
students see more clearly the relation between their studies and their later 
professional activities. Work is largely prescribed, not elective, and there is 
no line of least resistance for the shirker to follow. There is no need, in a 
graduate school, for the elaborate administrative machinery which the colleges 
find necessary in order to keep their students on the right track. Many prob- 
lems are simplified when an institution starts upon a strictly graduate basis. 

Professor Henry W. Holmes, ’03, has been appointed Dean of the New 
School. The present members of the Division of Education will form the 
nucleus of the teaching staff, but other professors and instructors will be 
added shortly. 

Two departments of the University, the School of Engineering and the 
School of Business Administration, have inaugurated plans for the more prac- 
tical training of their students. The Engineering School has Linking the 
arranged to give its men the opportunity of spending six months classroom 
in the employ of some industrial establishment with due aca- ne 
demic credit therefor. The necessary arrangements have been made through 
the organization known as the Associated Industries of Massachusetts. For 
the present this period of shop-apprenticeship is not a requirement, but 
merely an option. It is expected, however, that many students will take 
advantage of it. Students who enter the industries will be paid the customary 
rate of wages for the work which they do. In that way they will be given an 
opportunity to be self-supporting during a portion of their engineering course, 
learning and earning at the same time. 

The Business School’s plan is in principle the same but different in detail. 
Here the student must enter some establishment during the summer vacation 
which intervenes between his first and second winters at the school. His 
record of work, with the rating given him by his employers during this vaca- 
tion, will be deemed a part of his credit on the books of the School. The stu- 
dent, as heretofore, will choose the special line of work for which he desires to 
be trained, such as accounting, banking, transportation, marketing, and so 
forth. The place of his summer work will be determined in accordance with 
this choice. The course of study in the Business School does not pretend to 
cover the details of particular industries. It is believed that these can be 
much better taught by the industries themselves. Hence the provision for 
combining two periods of general study in the School with one shorter period 
in the office or warehouse. 
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Last year the University provided two summer school terms, chiefly with 
the object of enabling the demobilized service men to expedite the fulfilment 
This year’s of the requirements for graduation. This year we revert to the 
Summer old plan of a single term, which will begin on July 6 and close 
anaes on August 14. Courses will be offered in a wide range of sub- 
jects including architecture, astronomy, botany, chemistry, economics, educa- 
tion, engineering, English, fine arts, French, geology, German, government, 
history, horticulture, Italian, mathematics, music, philosophy, physical edu- 
cation, physics, psychology, public speaking and Spanish. 

It has long been the practice to allow most of these summer courses to be 
counted towards the degree of A.B., but with the provision that not more 
than a single course should be counted in any one summer. An exception is 
being made, during the present summer, in the case of men who have obtained 
high collegiate standing, or who have been in the military service, or who 
served in the Massachusetts State Guard or as volunteer policemen during the 
Boston troubles last autumn. Such men are permitted to take and to obtain 
credit for two summer courses. 

A more important concession, which now goes into effect, relates to the 
counting of summer work for the degree of A.M. Hitherto the rule has been 
that a candidate for the Master’s degree must spend at least one academic 
year in residence at the University, and complete four full courses. The 
requirement as to number of courses has not been excessive, but attendance 
in regular term time has been a stumbling-block to many public school teach- 
ers. It has meant that a year’s leave of absence from school duties has been 
essential in order to obtain this degree. The result is that many teachers have 
gone to other summer schools where conditions in the matter of residence are 
less exacting. 

A few months ago the Faculty of Arts and Sciences voted to permit the 
granting of the A.M. degree upon the basis of summer courses and summer 
attendance alone. This concession, however, is carefully guarded. Nine sum- 
mer courses must be satisfactorily completed and not more than two of them 
may be credited in any one summer. This means that a properly qualified 
candidate may obtain the Master’s degree in five summer sessions. By a 
“‘properly qualified candidate” is meant one who holds a bachelor’s degree 
from some recognized college. 

This new regulation marks a considerable innovation at Harvard; but it is 
not novel elsewhere. It will be particularly welcomed, as has been intimated, 
by teachers in the public high schools. For these teachers the summer months 
afford the only available time for post-graduate study. Many of them find it 
utterly impracticable, for financial and other reasons, to take leave of absence 
even for a single winter term. Harvard has now decided to give these teachers 
the opportunity to take what for them is virtually professional training with 
credit towards one of the higher degrees. 

It is appropriate that this change should be made at the present moment 
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when plans for the new Graduate School of Education are being worked out. 
The University’s appeal to the teachers of the country has beer none too 
strong in the past. Whatever we can reasonably do to make our facilities more 
attractive to this large and influential element is real progress, provided al- 
ways that it is not done at the expense of term-time instruction, which is our 
first duty. 

A Post of the American Legion, to be known as the James A. Shannon Post 
No. 247, has been organized at Harvard. It has already enrolled a member- 
ship of several hundred students and officers of the University. py. James 
At the organization meeting the chief speakers were Major- A. Shannon 
General Clarence R. Edwards, Commander of the Northeastern rom 
Department, and Colonel Edward L. Logan, ’98. At a subsequent meeting 
the following officers were elected: Commander, Theodore Lyman, ’98; Vice- 
Commander, W. B. Munro, g ’99; Adjutant, K. B. Murdock, 16; Asst. 
Adjutant and Financial Officer, D. K. David; Historian, R. B. Perry; Chap- 
lain, Rev. J. L. Addison; Sergeant-at-Arms, T. S. Woods, ’20; Executive 
Committee, J. L. Coolidge, ’95; R. I. Lee, ’02, W. L. Langer, F. A. Little, 2 L., 
R. A. Lovett, 1 L., J. C. White, 1 M., and W. G. Brocker, ’22. By the terms of 
its charter the Post is authorized to admit former service men who are not 
members of the University provided they live in Cambridge, but the desire 
of the officers is to confine the membership within the narrower limits in order 
that the Shannon Post may not appear to be a rival of local organizations. As 
the present generation of Harvard students passes out into the world, the 
membership of the Post will necessarily be reduced by the transfer of men to 
local organizations at their new homes; but for many years there will be, 
among the officers of instruction, a considerable group of eligibles. It is be- 
lieved that the organization can be of service in perpetuating the memory of 
the University’s part in the war as well as by assisting in the appropriate 
observance of the war anniversaries. 
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Meeting of February 2, 1920. 

The Treasurer reported the tollowing 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of William Bradley Buckminster, 
1870, $5000 to establish a scholarship in Harvard 
College in memory of his father, William John 
Buckminster, 1835, to be kept as a permanent fund, 
the income only to be used. 

From the estate of John Davis Williams French 
$1106.17, to be added to the John Davis Williams 
French Fund. 

From the estate of James Lyman Whitney $29.65 
additional, in accordance with the 12th clause in 
his will for the benefit of the Whitney Library in the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 


7oted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of securities 
valued at $57,439.64 and $446,767.37 in cash for the 
Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the National Canners Association for the gift 
of $13,124.70 on account of their offer of $20,000 
annually for three years, or, such portion thereof as 
may be requisitioned, for the purpose of investigat- 
ing the subject of food poisoning or so-called pto- 
maine poisoning, with special reference to canned 
foods, under the direction of Dr. M. J. Rosenau. 

To Dr. William N. Bullard for his gift of $1000 
to be used at the discretion of the Dean of the Har- 
vard Medical School for Thyroid Research. 

To the St. Joseph Lead Company for the gift of 
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$1000 toward the expenses of instruction and inves- 
tigation in Industrial Hygiene under the Depart- 
ment of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene. 

To the Harvard Mutual Foundation for the un- 
restricted gift of $960.26. 

To the Committee of the Permanent Charity 
Fund, Inc., for the gift of $500 for the statistical 
work being carried on by Dr. William T. Porter and 
$250 for the Department of Neuropathology. 

To Mrs. Charles S. Hinchman for her gift of $500 
for the Charles S. Hinchman Fellowship for 1920-21. 

To Mrs. Walter C. Baylies for her gift of $250 
toward the Huntington Hospital Laboratory Build- 
ing Fund. 

To Mr. Everett Morss for his gift of $100 for the 
Deficit Fund of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration and to Mr. Howard Coonley for his 
gift of $50 for the Loan Fund of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

To Mrs. William G. Farlow for her gift of $100 
toward the endowment of a Professorship of Dis- 
eases of the Nervous System in the Medical School, 
in memory of Dr. James Jackson Putnam. 

To Mr. Evarts B. Greene for his gift of $92.86 
toward the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Fund of the 
Class of 1890. 

To the Committee of Fifty for the additional gift 
of $86.01 for the purchase of books relating to the 
liquor question for the Library of the Department 
of Social Ethics. 

To Mr. Franklin W. Moulton for his additional 
gift of $50 to be expended under the direction of the 
Social Service worker of the Cancer Commission of 
Harvard University. 

To the Overseers’ Committee to Visit the Library 
for the additional gift of $45 for the purchase of 
equipment of the Treasure Room. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for his gift of $30 to in- 
crease a certain salary in the Department of Physiol- 
ogy. 

To Professor William B. Munro for his gift of $25 
for expenses of the Department of Government. 

To Mr. C. Sidney Waldo for his gift of $10 for the 
Department of Forestry. 

To Mr. Bancroft Gore for his gift of $5 for the 
Department of Mineralogy and Petrography. 

To the Harvard Club of Buffalo for the gift of $125 
toward the scholarship for 1919-20. 

To the Harvard Club of Maryland for the gift of 
$175 toward the scholarships for 1919-20. 

To the Harvard Club of New Jersey for the gift of 
$125 toward the scholarship for 1919-20. 

To the Rocky Mountain Harvard Club for the 
gift of $300 toward the scholarship for 1919-20. 

To Mrs. Edward H. Harriman for her gift of 
$7500 to be used for current expenses for general 
purposes and contingencies in the Department of 
Education, to be applied in part to the extension of 
Professor Dearborn’s work in the clinica) examina- 
tion of children. 

To Mr. Daniel Chester French for his services in 
preparing the die for the Flattery Medal. 


The President reported the death of 
Robert Matteson Johnston, Professor of 
Modern History, which occurred on the 
28th ult., in the 53rd year of his age. 
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The President reported the death of 
Herbert Frank Langley, Instructor in 
Prosthetic Dentistry, which occurred on 
the 28th ult., in the 38th year of his age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect Jan. 1, 1920: Edward Dudley Tib- 
bits Pousland, as Instructor in French. To take 
effect Feb. 1, 1920, John Bovingdon, as Assistant in 
Economics; Thomas Powderly Martin, as Assistant 
in History; Walter Moreland Stone, as Instructor in 
Office Organization and Superintendent of the Labora- 
tory of Business Devices. To take effect Feb. 8, 1920: 
Dominic William Rich, as Proctor. 


Voted to make following appointments: 


For the year 1919-20: Special Lecturers: Arthur 
Woods, on :Municipal Police Administration; John 
Robert Murphy, on Fire Department Administra- 
tion; David Abram Ellis, on Municipal School Ad- 
ministration; Lawson Purdy, on Municipal Finance. 
From Jan. 1 for the remainder of 1919-20: Arthur 
Warren Hanson and Martin Kahao Brooks, Instruc- 
tors in French. For the 2d half of 1919-20: Carl 
Nelson Schmalz, Assistant in History; Vincent Law- 
son Rich, Proctor. For one year from Sept. 1, 1920: 
Rudolph Ernest Langer and Carl Arshag Garabe- 
dian, Instructors in “Mathematics; Floyd Henry 
Allport, Instructor in Psychology; Raphael Demos 
and Ralph Monroe Eaton, Instructors in Philosophy. 


Voted to appoint Albert Bushnell Hart 
Exchange Professor to France for the sec- 
ond half of 1920-21. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Economics, to serve from 
Feb. 1, 1920: Whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Edmund Ezra 
Day was elected. 

Voted to increase the tuition fees in the 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion to $250 per year for full work, $75 for 
a single course, and $40 for a half course 
for all new men registering in 1920-21, 
with the understanding that for the pres- 
ent ten per cent of this increase in the 
tuition shall be applied to the Loan Fund. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor William H. Schofield for the 
second half of the year 1919-20. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Assistant Professor R. F. A. Hoernlé for 
the academic year 1920-21, in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
May 31, 1880. 
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Meeting of February 16, 1920. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Marie Antoinette Evans (Mrs. 
Robert D. Evans) $8850 additional on account of 
her bequest of $2500 to the Arnold Arboretum and 
$8850 additional on account of her bequest of $2500 
to the Harvard Dental School. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Miss Emily Dutton Proctor for her gift of 
$5000 toward the Huntington Hospital Laboratory 
Building Fund. 

To Mr. Max Epstein for his gift of $5000 on ac- 
count of his offer of $50,000 contained in his letter 
dated Oct. 21, 1919, to establish the Max Epstein 
Loan Fund in the Law School. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $10 in cash 
and securities valued at $3625.94 for the Harvard 
Endowment Fund. 

To Messrs Harold J. Coolidge, William Endicott, 
and James J. Storrow for their gifts of $25,000 each 
toward defraying the expenses of the Harvard En- 
dowment Fund campaign in Boston. 

To the Harvard Engineering Society of New York 
for the gift of $12,000, the income thereof to provide 
a scholarship. 

To Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow for his gift of 
$1000 for a certain salary in the Laboratory of Sur- 
gical Research. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of $625, the second quarterly 
payment for the year 1919-20 on account of their 
annual gift of $2500 to the Arbozetum, in accordance 
with their vote of May 11, 1917. 

To Mr. Walter E. Meyer for his gift of $625 to- 
ward meeting the expenses of publishing “‘ Harvard 
Studies in Jurisprudence.” 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $350 for 
the Ricardo Prize Scholarship for 1920-21. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $165 for “The Fund 
of The Cancer Commission of Harvard University 
for Immediate Use.” 

To the Harvard Club of Western Pennsylvania 
for the gift of $250 for the scholarship for 1919-20, 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for the 
gift of $150 toward the scholarship for 1919-20. 

To the Harvard Club of Somerville for the gift of 
$100 for the scholarship for 1919-20. 

To the Harvard Club of Lynn for the gift of $50 
on account of the scholarship for 1919-20. 

To Mr. Edwin F. Gay for his gift of 859 and to Mr. 
Henry S. Dennison for his gift of $25 toward the 
Loan Fund of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To Mr. Henry D. Sharpe for his gift of $50 to- 
ward the cost of a library of criminological material 
for the Law School. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $25 addi- 
tional for the Helen Choate Bell Prize Fund. 

To Mr. A. Arthur Jenkins for his additional gift 
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of $12.50 to be added to the principal of the Hodges 
Scholarship Fund. 

To Professor George H. Palmer for his valuable 
gift of 211 volumes from his own library including 
early editions of philosophical writings and manu- 
scripts of Hugo de Saint-Victor, Walter Mapes, 
Descartes, Fichte, J. S. Mill, Josiah Royce, and 
William James. 

The President reported the death of 
Elmer Ernest Southard, Bullard Professor 
of Neuropathology, which occurred on the 
8th inst. in the 44th year of his age. 

The resignation of Chan-Chan Tsoo as 
Instructor in Mathematics was received 
and accepted to take effect February 2, 
1920. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For the 2d half of 1919-20: Eliot Channing 
French, Assistant in Meteorology; Albert Sprague 
Coolidge, Instructor in Chemistry; Sidney Bradshaw 
Fay, Lecturer on History. For one year from Sept. 1, 
1920: Bancroft Huntington Brown and Harry Levy, 
Instructors in Mathematics; Archibald MacLeish, 
Instructor in Government. 

Voted to appoint Henry Maurice 
Sheffer a member of the Faculty and 
Lecturer on Philosophy for three years 
from Sept. 1, 1920. ; 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Mathematics, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1920: Whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Oliver Dimon Kellogg was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Medicine, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1920: Whereupon ballots 
being in, it appeared that Francis Weld 
Peabody was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Fine Arts, to serve from Sept. 
1, 1920: Whereupon ballots being given 
in, it appeared that A(rthur) Kingsley 
Porter was elected. 


Meeting of March 8, 1920. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Charles Hamilton Wilder, 
$8000 additional “‘to increase the sum now held by 
Harvard College to establish a chair in the Medical 
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Department of said College, which is to bear the 
family name Wilder.” 

From the estate of John Davis Williams French, 
$933.91 additional to be added to the John Davis 
Williams French Fund. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of $128,015.72 
in cash and $689,440.56 in securities for the Har- 
vard Endowment Fund. 

To Mr. George F. Baker, Jr., for his gift of $100,- 
000 toward the establishment of the George F. Baker 
Professorship of Economics. 

To Mr. John Teele Pratt for his gift of $25,000, to 
Mr. Jacob H. Schiff for his gift of $5500 and to Mr. 
Jesse I. Straus for his gift of $5000, to Mr. John F. 
Moors and to Miss Louise W. Case for their gifts of 
$2500 each, to Dr. Henry P. Walcott for his gift of 
$500, to the Rev. George L. Paine for his gift of 8400 
and to Dr. Henry L. Houghton for his gift of $100, 
for the Graduate School of Education. 

To Mrs. A. Lawrence Rotch for her gift of $5000 to 
the Endowment Fund for the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To Mrs. Thomas J. Emery for her gift of $2500, 
to Mr. Horatio A. Lamb for his gift of $1000 and to 
Mr. Percy Lee Atherton for his gift of $500 to the 
Endowment Fund for the Department of Music. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $5000 for 
the promotion of research in the Wolcott Gibbs Me- 
morial Laboratory. 

To Mr. Robert Winsor for his gift of $2500 to- 
ward defraying the expenses of the Harvard En- 
dowment Fund campaign in Boston. 

To the Calumet and Hecla Mining Company for 
the gift of $1000 toward the expenses of instruction 
and investigation in Industrial Hygiene under the 
Department of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene. 

To Mr. and Mrs. William Emerson for their gifts 
of $500 each, to Mr. William A. White for his gift of 
$100 and to Mrs. Orville W. Powers for her gift of 
$10 for the “Museum Equipment and Emergency 
Fund” of the Fogg Museum. 

To Messrs. Robert Grant, Thomas W. Lamont, J. 
Pierpont Morgan, James D. Phillips, Ellery Sedg- 
wick, William Roscoe Thayer, and Owen Wister 
for their gifts of $100 each, and to Messrs. Mark A. 
DeW.Howe and Fred N. Robinson for their gifts of 
$25 each for the purchase of new or duplicate books 
of reference for the use of English 28 and 41. 

To Mrs. Robert W. Emmons, 2d, for her gift of 
$500 and to Mrs. Arthur W. Blake for her gift of 
80 toward the Huntington Hospital Laboratory 
Building Fund. 

To Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow for his gift of 
$500 for the Department of Bacteriology. 

To Miss Sarah F. Bremer for her gift of $500 
toward a certain salary in the Department of 
Anatomy. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $165 for “‘The 
Fund of the Cancer Commission of Harvard Uni- 
versity for Immediate Use.” 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for the gift 
of $150 toward the scholarship for 1919-20. 

To the Harvard Club of Worcester for the gift of 
$100 toward the scholarship for 1919-20 
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To Mr. A. Arthur Jenkins for his gift of $12.50 
to be added to the principal of the Hodges Scholar- 
ship Fund. 

To the British War Office for a set of the “Daily 
Review of the Foreign Press,” July 6, 1918-August 
6, 1919, with a large number of the various supple- 
ments which were issued in connection with it. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: To take effect Feb. 
9, 1920: Edward Randolph Gay, as Assis- 
tant in Physics. To take effect Feb. 19, 
1920: Herman Blyleven Esselen, as 
Proctor. To take effect March 1, 1920: 
Vernon Brown Kellett, as Proctor. To 
take effect Sept. 1, 1920: Charles Locke 
Scudder, as Assistant Professor of Surgery. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1919: 


Dental School: John William O'Connell, Lecturer 
on Materia Medica and Therapeutics; Edward Pat- 
rick White, Instructor in Anesthesia; Oswald Frank- 
lin Banks, Arthur Wellington Hicks and Harold 
Elliott Tingley, Assistants in Prosthetic Dentistry; 
Cleophas Paul Bonin, Adrian Paul Brodeur, Judson 
Stewart McGregor, Harrison Lindsay Parker, and 
John Wicks Cooke, Assistants in Operative Dentistry; 
Harmon Shohet and George Abel Staples, Assist- 
ants in Crown and Bridge Work. 

Medical School: William Reid Morrison and Ben- 
jamin Ezra Wood, Assistants in Anatomy; Francis 
Lowell Burnett, Assistant in Pathology; Samuel 
Albert Levine, Assistant in Medicine; George Benja- 
min White, Assistant in Prerentive Medicine and Hy- 
giene; Karl Augustus Menninger, Assistant in Neu- 
ropathology; Lloyd James Thompson and Charles 
Edouard Sandoz, Assistants in Psychiatry; Harry 
Cesar Solomon, Instructor in Psychiatry and Neu- 
ropathology; Lawson Gentry Lowrey, Instructor in 
Neuropathology and Psychiatry; George Parkman 
Denny, Physician to Students. Courses for Gradu- 
ates: Frederic Jay Cotton, William Edward Faulk- 
ner, Torr Wagner Harmer, and Daniel Fiske Jones, 
Associates in Surgery; Somers Fraser, James Murray 
Gallison, Wyman Whittemore, Henry Rouse Viets, 
Henry Chase Marble, and William Jason Mixter, 
Assistants in Surgery. 

Daniel Sargent, Secretary of the Committee on 
Degrees with Distinction in History and Literature. 

Harold Hitchings Burbank, Chairman of the Board 
of Tutors. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For the 2d half of 1919-20: Thomas Hayes Proc, 
ter, Assistant in Philosophy; Thames Ross William- 
son, Assistant in Economics; James Roger Williams, 
Assistant in English; Ronald Mansfield Ferry, 
Henry Alexander Murray, Jr., Harold Dewey Ells- 
worth, and William Procter Bell, Assistants in 
Chemistry; Henry Barrett Huntington, Lecturer in 
English; Arthur Lucian Walker, Lecturer on None 
ferrous Metallurgy. From Feb. 19 for the remain- 
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der of 1919-20: Ernest Roscoe Baltzel!, Proctor. 
From March 1 for the remainder of 1919-20: Fred- 
eric Lincoln Reynolds, Proctor. For one year from 
Sept. 1, 1920: Grover Cleveland Grismore, Ezra 
Ripley Thayer Teaching Fellow; George Sarton, 
Lecturer on the History of Science. For three years 
from Sept. 1, 1919: John Homans, Instructor in Sur- 
gery; William Carter Quinby, Instructor in Genito- 
Urinary Surgery. For one year from Sept. 1, 1920: 
James Ford and Robert Franz Foerster, Assistant 
Professors of Social Ethics. For three years from 
Sept. 1, 1920: Oakes Ames, Assistant Professor of 
Botany. For five years from Sept. 1, 1920: Chester 
Alden McLain, Assistant Professor of Law; Jacob 
Hugh Jackson, Assistant Professor of Accounting. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Law, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1920: Whereupon ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Morton Carlisle Camp- 
bell was elected. 

Voted to establish a Graduate School of 
Education, the Faculty of which shall be 
one of the separate faculties of the Uni- 
versity. 

Voted that the ordinary requirement for 
admission to the Graduate School of 
Education shall be the possession of a 
Bachelor’s degree; and that women shall 
be admitted to the School as students and 
candidates for degrees. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Dean of the Graduate School of Education: 
Whereupon ballots being given in, it ap- 
peared that Henry Wyman Holmes was 
elected. 

Voted that the President be requested to 
communicate to the Board of Overseers at 
their meeting of March 8, 1920, the death 
of Henry Lee Higginson, a Fellow of the 
Corporation, and to ask that the President 
and Fellows may have the consent of the 
Overseers to proceed to the election of a 
Fellow in his place. The consent of the 
Board of Overseers having been obtained, 
Voted to proceed to the election of a Fel- 
low of the Corporation in place of Henry 
Lee Higginson, deceased: Whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
James Byrne was elected. Voted to com- 
municate this election to the Board of 
Overseers that they may consent thereto 
if they see fit. 
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Voted to appoint Maurice Douglas 
Flattery, a member of The Cancer Com- 
mission of Harvard University. 

Voted to change the title of Roger Irving 
Lee from Professor of Hygiene to Henry E. 
Oliver Professor of Hygiene. 

Notice was received announcing the 
election of Wendell Davis in place of 
William James Murray, resigned, as an 
undergraduate member of the Committee 
on the Regulation of Athletic Sports for 
1919-20. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor James H. Ropes for the second 
half of 1920-21, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board May 31, 
1880. 

Whereas, a committee consisting fof 
The President, Dr. Henry P. Walcott, 
Mr. John F. Moors, Dean L. B. R. Briggs, 
Dean C. H. Haskins, Acting Dean C. N. 
Greenough, Dean Roscoe Pound, Dean 
D. L. Edsall, Dean E. H. Smith, Dean W. 
W. Fenn, Dean W. M. Wheeler, Acting 
Dean C. W. Killam, Professor H. J. 
Hughes, Professor C. H. Moore, was ap- 
pointed by the Corporation to consider 
the question of increasing the salaries of 
members of the teaching staff, and whereas 
said committee has submitted its report, 
it was Voted in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of said Committee, the fol- 
lowing be the normal scale of salaries in 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, Schools 
of Architecture and Landscape Architec- 
ture, Engineering School, Divinity Schcol, 
Bussey Institution: Lecturers, Austin 
Teaching Fellows, and Assistants to be in- 
creased fifty per cent over the scale in 
effect Sept. 1, 1919; Annual Instructors 
at present receiving from $1000 to $2000 to 
be increased to $1600 to $2200; Faculty 
Instructors at present receiving from 
$1000 to $1875 to be increased to $1600 to 
$2750; Assistant Professors to receive two 
appointments of three years each, start- 
ing at $3500, and increasing annually by 
$200; Associate Professors, which will be 
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normally the next step in promotion — 
first five years, $5000, and thereafter may 
be advanced to $5500; Full Professors, 
first five years, $6000; thereafter may be 
advanced to $7000 for second five years, 
and thereafter may be advanced to a 
maximum of $8000; and that the salaries 
of the various officers of instruction shall 
be fitted into this new scale by the Corpo- 
ration and advanced from time to time as 
seems to them advisable. 


Meeting of March 29, 1920. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$1061.19 from the estate of John Davis 
Williams French to be added to the John 
Davis Williams French Fund, and the 
same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of $127,700 in 
cash and securities valued at $45,049.97 for the Har- 
vard Endowment Fund, 

To Mr. Redfield Proctor for his gift of $2000 and 
to Mr. Henry S. Hunnewell for his gift of $250 
toward the Huntington Hospital Laboratory Build- 
ing Fund. 

To Mr. Lewis Kennedy Morse for his gift of $1000 
toward the purchase of the painting of “The Three 
Philosophers.” 

To the Harvard Club of St. Louis for the gift of 
$300 for the scholarship for 1919-20. 

To the Harvard Club of Lowell for the gift of $100 
toward the scholarship for 1919-20. 

To the Harvard Club of Washington for the gift 
of $45.76 toward the scholarship for 1919-20. 

To Mr. George O. May for his gift of $300 for the 
May Prizes for 1918-19 and 1919-20. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $200 
toward a certain salary of the Cancer Commis- 
sion. 

To the Class of 1877 for the unrestricted gift of 
$103.35 for College purposes. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $95.19 for 
the purchase of books for the John Lothrop Motley 
Memorial Collection. 

To Mr. Paul E. Fitzpatrick for his gift of $75 for 
the purchase of books for the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

To Assistant Professor Alfred M. Tozzer for his 
gift of $25 toward meeting the expenses of opening 
the Peabody Museum on Sunday afternoons. 

To the Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
for the gift of Caslon matrices to the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press and to Messrs. Frank B. Bemis, Ernest 
B. Dane, William M. Bullivant, Clement S. Hough- 
ton, and Henry M. Bliss for their gifts toward a cer- 
tain salary at the Harvard University Press. 
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The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect Feb. 9, 1920: Brewer Goddard 
Whitmore, as Instructor in English. To take effect 
April 1, 1920: Robert Joseph Gray, as Assistant in 
Chemistry; Milan Alexander Logan, as Austin Teach- 
ing Fellow in Chemistry. 


Voted to make following appointments: 


For the 2d half of 1919-20: Ralph William Helm- 
kamp, Assistant in Chemistry; Charles Hart West- 
brook, Jr., Assistant in Education; Henry Joel Cad- 
bury, Henry Fisk Carlton, and Leland Boylston 
Hall, Assistants in English; Frank Guy Armitage, 
Assistant in Public Speaking. From April 1 for re- 
mainder of 1919-20: Wallace Harold Murphy, 
Assistant in Chemistry; Lewis Edes Ward, Assistant 
in Mechanics. For one year from Sept. 1, 1920: 
Assistants: Preston Everett James, in Geography; 
Arthur Bliss Seymour, in Farlow Herbarium; David 
Hunt Linder, in Botany; William Leonard Langer 
and Paul Sydney Smith, in History; Edward James 
Baldes, Guy Read Bradshaw, John Inglee Phinney, 
and Sylvester Whitten, in Physics; Lewis Adams 
Maverick, in Education. Austin Teaching Fellows: 
James Armstrong Duncan, in Physics; Donald 
Stuart Welch, in Botany; Weld Arnold, in As- 
trcnomy; Paul Bigelow Scheffer and James Blaine 
Hedges, in History. Instructors: Clarence Erskine 
Kelley and John Felt Cole, in Astronomy; Ed- 
ward Ballantine, in Music; Martin Mower, in Fine 
Arts; George Luther Lincoln, John Hornicek, and 
George Ellery Washburn, in Romance Languages; 
Martin Kahao Brooks, Arthur Warren Hanson, 
Oscar Frederick William Ellis, Asbury Haven Her- 
rick, Leroy James Cook, and George Hussey Clif- 
ford, in French; Jorge Valentin Manach, in Span- 
ish; Alexander Joseph Cook, Charles Andrew 
Rupp, Jr., and Ernest Lloyd Mackie, in Mathema- 
tics; Sidney Raymond Packard, in History; Robert 
Franklin Field, in Physics; Arthur Burkhard, 
Asbury Haven Herrick, Ray Waldron Pettengill, 
and Adolf Ludwig Taylor Starck, in German. Lec- 
turers: Arthur Orlo Norton, on the History of Educa- 
tion; George Alonzo Mirick, o: Elementary Educa- 
tion; Walter Elmore Fernald, on Mental Diagnosis 
of Children; FitzRoy Carrington, on the History of 
Engraving; George Parker Winship, on the History 
of Printing; Edward Waldo Forbes, on Fine Arts; 
William Goodrich Thompson, on Brief-Making and 
the Preparation of Cases; John Kirkland Clark, on 
New York Practice; Frank Arthur Vanderlip, on 
Business Economics; Melville Conley Whipple, 
Sanitary Inspector; Mark Antony DeWolfe Howe, 
Biographer of the Harvard Dead in the War 
against Germany; Thurman Los Hood, Secretary 
of the Committee on the Use of English by Students; 
Willis Arnold Boughton, Auditor of the Harvard 
Dining-Halls; Frederick Wilkey, Manager of the 
Harvard Dining-Halls. For the 2d half of 1920-21: 
David Raymond Curtiss, Lecturer on Mathematics. 


Voted to appoint Charles Reynolds 
Brown, Ingersoll Lecturer on the Immor- 
tality of Man for the year 1919-20. 
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Voted to appoint as a member of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1920, Thurman Los Hood, 
who is Secretary of the Committee on the 
Use of English by Students. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for three years from Sept. 1, 1920: 


William Chase Greene, Instructor in Greek and 
Latin; Elmer Raymond Scheffer, Instructor in 
Physics; Frederick William Charles Lieder, As- 
sistant Professor of German; Arthur Fisher Whit- 
tem, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages; 
Herbert Sidney Langfeld, Assistant Professor of 
Psychology; Edwin Adams Shaw, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Education. 

Voted to appoint Calvert Magruder, 
Assistant Professor of Law for five years 
from Sept. 1, 1920. 

Voted to make the following changes of 
title from Sept. 1, 1920: 


Ralph Monroe Eaton, from Instructor in Philoso- 
phy to Instructor and Tutor in Philosophy; Raphael 
Demos, from Instructor in Philosophy to Instructor 
and Tutor in Philosophy; Floyd Henry Allport, from 
Instructor in Psychology to Instructor and Tutor in 
Psychology. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Arthur Pope for the academic year 
1920-21, in accordance with the rules es- 
tablished by this Board May 81, 1880. 

It was understood that the increase in 
the scale of salaries as voted by the Corpo- 
ration at their meeting on March 8 does 
not increase the claim for pensions under 
Harvard rules above the maximum to 
which claimants would be entitled under 
the scale of salaries of their respective 
Faculties in force on Sept. 1, 1919. 


Meeting of April 12, 1920. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$1478.02 from the estate of John Davis 
Williams French to be added to the John 
Davis Williams French Fund, and the 
same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Messrs. W. Murray Crane, Galen L. Stone, 
George R. White, and the Pacific Mills for their 
gifts of $1000 each, to the Fisk Rubber Company, 
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the Brown and Sharpe Manufacturing Company, 
the Harmony Mills, the Lawrence Manufacturing 
Company, the Nashua Manufacturing Company, 
the Saco-Lowell Shops, and the United States 
Worsted Company for their gifts of $500 each, to the 
American Optical Company, the Great Falls Man- 
ufacturing Company, the Ludlow Manufacturing 
Associates, the O’Bannon Corporation, and the 
Suncook Mills for their gifts of $250 each, to the 
Walter Baker and Company Ltd., the Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company of Boston, and the 
Massachusetts Gas Companies for their gifts of 
$200 each, and to Messrs. Charles C, Jackson and 
J. Franklin McElwain for their gifts of $100 each 
toward the expenses of instruction and investiga- 
tion in Industrial Hygiene under the Department 
of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene. 

To Messrs. Woodward and Lothrop, Inc., for 
the gift of $350 for Industrial Hygiene in Retail 
Stores. 

To the National Canners Association for the gift 
of $3000 on account of their offers of $20,000 annu- 
ally for three years from 1917 and $11,000 annually 
for two years from 1920 to be used for research un- 
der the direction of Dr. M. J. Rosenau. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $5000 in cash 
and securities valued at $1090.08 for the Harvard 
Endowment Fund 

To Mr. George H. McCaffrey for his gift of $50 
and to Mr. Constantine E. McGuire for his gift of 
$20 to the Harvard Endowment Fund toward a cer 
tain salary. 

To Mr. Edwin F. Atkins for his additional gift of 
securities valued at $9333 toward the Atkins Fund 
for Tropical Research in Economic Botany. 

To Mr. Philip Stockton for his gift of $2000 to 
be added to the ‘Josiah Royce Memorial Fund. 

To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for his gift of $1250 
toward special expenses in the College Library. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $854.37 
to be used as the Dean of the Medical School de- 
cides. 

To Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge for his gift of $500 
toward the Huntington Hospital Laboratory Build- 
ing Fund. 

To Mrs. Henry Parkman, Jr., for her gift of $375 
for the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $250 toward a cer- 
tain salary and $165 for ““The Fund of the Cancer 
Commission of Harvard University for Immediate 
Use.” 

To Mrs. W. Scott Fitz for her gift of $250 toward 
a certain salary. 

To Messrs. Olmsted Brothers for the gift of $150 
for the library cf the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 for a 
certain salary. 

To Mr. James Loeb for his gift of $100 for the 
purchase of labor periodicals for the College Li- 
brary. 

To Messrs. Chauncey G. Parker and Francis J. 
Swayze for their gifts of $25 each toward the pur- 
chase of new or duplicate books of reference for the 
use of English 28 and 41. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $40 toward 
the running expenses of the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics. 
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The President reported the following 
vote of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
of March 30, 1920: 


It was voted: That for the degree of A.B. or S.B. 
there be required a reading knowledge either of 
French or of German, and an elementary knowledge 
of the other of these two languages, to be tested by 
an examination which the student must pass not 
later than the end of the Sophomore year. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect April 1, 1920: Allan Rowe Cun- 
ningham, as Boston Dispensary Research Fellow in 
Pediatrics. To take effect Sept. 1, 1920: Joseph 
Stancliffe Davis, as Tutor in the Division of History, 
Government, and Economics. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the 2d half of 1919-20: Zay Jeffries, Lecturer 
on Non-ferrous Metals and their Alloys. From April 
1-Oct. 1, 1920: Vincent Henry Drufner, Instructor 
tn Industrial Codperation. From April 1 for the re- 
mainder of 1919-20: George Parkman Denny, 
Assistant in Medicine; Allan Rowe Cunningham, 
Assistant in Pediatrics; Carl Hermann Bucholz, 
Instructor in Orthopedic Surgery, Courses for Grad- 
uates. For one year from Sept. 1, 1920: Frederick 
Binkerd Artz, Assistant in History; Howard Gordon 
Bennett, Assistant in Music; Walter Raymond 
Kirner, Assistant in Chemistry; Edwin Baxter Da- 
mon, Arthur Hitchcock Radasch, and Vernon How- 
ard Wallingford, Assistants in Chemistry; James 
William Mull, Kenneth Harry Parker, and Mark 
Reuben Everett, Austin Teaching Fellows in Chem- 
istry; Albert Edward Longley, Austin Teaching 
Fellow in Botany; Niles Carpenter, Instructor in 
Social Ethics; Walter Elwood Vail, Instructor in 
Chemistry; Norman Ethan Allen Hinds, Instructor 
in Geology; Albert John Hettinger, Jr., Instructor in 
Transportation; Donald Kirk David, Instructor in 
Marketing and Assistant Dean of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration; William Green, Lecturer 
on Chemical Engineering; Willis Arnold Boughton, 
Assistant Director of the Chemical Laboratory; Har- 
old Hitchings Burbank, Chairman of the Board of 
Tutors; Joseph Wright, Superintendent of the Library 
for Municipal Research; Charles Walter Lytle, 
Director of Industrial Codperation. 


Voted to appoint, Jacques Bronfen- 
brenner, Assistant Professor of Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene, for one year from 
April 1, 1920. 

Voted to establish the degrees of Master 
of Education (Ed. M.) and Doctor of 
Education (Ed. D.) in the Graduate 
School of Education. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor Lawrence J. Henderson for the 
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academic year 1920-21, in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
May 31, 1880. 

Voted to change the title of Paul Sydney 
Smith from Assistant to Austin Teaching 
Fellow in History. 


Meeting of April 26, 1920. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$799.00 additional from the estate of 
Evert Jansen Wendell, proceeds of the 
sale of a portion of Mr. Wendell’s collec- 
tion, and the same was gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of $37,799.88 in 
cash and securities valued at $1500 for the Harvard 
Endowment Fund. 

To the General Education Board for the gift of 
$250,000 toward the Charles W. Eliot Fund. 

To the Committee of the Permanent Charity 
Fund, Inc., for the gift of $10,000 to be used for 
research at the Medical School. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $5000 
toward the Huntington Hospital Laboratory Build- 
ing Fund. 

To Mr. Richard T. Crane, Jr., and the Hood 
Rubber Company for their gifts of $1000 each, to 
the United Drug Company and to Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan for the gifts of $500 each, to Mr. Edward 
Mallinckrodt, Jr., and to the Norton Grinding Com- 
pany for the gifts of $250 each and to the Walter 
Baker and Company, Ltd., for the gift of $200 
toward the expenses of instruction and investiga- 
tion in Industrial Hygiene under the Department of 
Preventive Medicine and Hygiene. 

To Mr. Arthur B. Emmons for his additional 
gift of $5000 to establish two graduate scholarships 
in the Law School. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 81500 to 
pay certain salaries in the Department of Physics 
and $1500 to be added to the income of the Ernest 
B. Dane Fund in Physics. 

To the Class of 1899 for the gift of $1000 toward 
their Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. Felix M. Warburg for his gift of $1000 
toward the “Museum Equipment and Emergency 
Fund” of the Fogg Museum. 

To Mr. Felix M. Warburg for his gift of 3500, to 
Mrs. Ralph Emerson Forbes and to Mr. George D. 
Markham for their gifts of $100 each and to Mr. 
Waldo E. Forbes for his gift of $25 toward a certain 
salary. 

To the Overseers’ Committee to Visit the Library 
for the gift of $368.31 toward the purchase of equip- 
meut for the Treasure Room. 

To Mr. William Amory Gardner for his gift of 
$200 for the Department of the Classics. 
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To Mr. Charles H. W. Foster for his gift of $100 
toward the purchase of a Sperry Gyro Compass for 
the Department of Astronomy and Navigation. 

To the Harvard Club of Lowell for the gift of $100 
toward the scholarship for 1919-20. 

To the Harvard Club of Rhode Island for the gift 
of $100 toward the scholarship for 1919-20, 

To Mr. Evan Randolph for his unrestricted gift of 
$100. 

To Mrs. Robert M. Johnston for her gift of coins 
of the Napoleonic period and books belonging to her 
husband, and given in his memory. 


Voted that when the funds of the Har- 
vard Union are turned over to the Col- 
lege, the Harvard Union Fund, the Sims 
Fund, and the Fund of the Class of 1878 
for the Union be established — the Union 
Fund for the maintenance of the Union, 
and the other funds for the purposes for 
which those funds were originally given to 
the Union. 

Voted that all persons who were life 
members of the Harvard Union be admit- 
ted free to the Union so long as it is main- 
tained as a College club. 

The resignation of Wolfert Gerson 
Webber as Instructor in Preventive Medi- 
cine and Hygiene and as Edward Hick- 
ling Bradford Fellow in Medical Research 
was received and accepted to take effect 
April 1, 1920. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From May 1 for the remainder of 1919-20: Leslie 
Olin Cummings, Instructor in Education. For one 
year from Sept. 1, 1920: John Bartlett Segur, Assis- 
tant in Chemistry; Charles Stephen Dewey, Austin 
Teaching Fellow in Chemistry; Walter Benjamin 
Kahn, Assistant in Economics; Robert Louis Masson 
and James Melbourne Shortliffe, Instructors in 
Economics; Fletcher Briggs, Instructor in German; 
Bancroft Beatley, Instructor in Education; John 
Wallace Riegel, Instructor in Labor Relations; Dan- 
iel Sargent, Secretary of the Committee on Degrees 
with Distinction in History and Literature. 


Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor Arthur K. Porter for the aca- 
demic year 1920-21. 


\ 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Stated Meeting, February 25, 1920. 
The following twenty members were 
present: Judge Grant, the President of the 
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Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Messrs. Appleton, Bradford, 
Davis, Elliott, Herrick, Higginson, Hollis, 
Lee, Mack, Morgan, Roosevelt, Sedg- 
wick, Slocum, Swayze, Thayer, Wiggles- 
worth, Wister, Woods. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of January 12, 1920, appointing Harry 
Rudolph Tosdal, Assistant Professor of 
Marketing, for two years from Sept. 1, 
1920; electing Arthur Norman Holcombe, 
Professor of Government, to serve from 
Feb. 9, 1920; Arthur Becket Lamb, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1920, were taken from the table, and the 
Board voted to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Feb. 16, 1920, conferring de- 
grees upon the persons recommended 
therefor by the Faculties of the Several 
Departments of the University respec- 
tively; and the Board voted to consent to 
the conferring of said degrees. The total 
number of said degrees is 254. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of Feb. 16, 1920, appointing Henry 
Maurice Sheffer a member of the Faculty 
and Lecturer on Philosophy, for three 
years from Sept. 1, 1920; and the Board 
voted to consent to said vote. 

The President of the University com- 
municated the vote of the President and 
Fellows of Feb. 2, 1920, increasing the 
tuition fees in the Graduate School of 
Business Administration to $250 per year 
for full work, $75 for a single course, and 
$40 for a half course for all new men reg- 
istering in 1920-21, with the understand- 
ing that for the present ten per cent of 
this increase in the tuition shall be ap- 
plied to the Loan Fund; and the Board 
toted to approve said vote. 

Pursuant to notice duly given by the 
Secretary of the Board, the amendment 
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proposed at the Stated Meeting of Jan. 
12, 1920, to Section 4 of the Rules and By- 
laws of the Board, by Judge Swayze, was 
taken from the table, and after debate 
thereon the Board voted to adopt the 
same, as follows: 

When the day for a Stated Meeting shall fall ona 
legal holiday, the meeting shall be held on the ensu- 
ing day, unless otherwise voted by the Board. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Elliott, the 
Board voted to hold a Special Two Days’ 
Meeting on Monday and Tuesday, May 
10 and 11, 1920, in accordance with the 
precedent of last year. 

Mr. Wigglesworth, on behalf of the 
Executive Committee, communicated the 
declinations of the following persons from 
the following Visiting Committees: Gren- 
ville L. Winthrop, Fogg Museum and Di- 
vision of Fine Arts, Henry Bartlett, En- 
gineering School; and the same were ac- 
cepted by the Board. 

Upon the recommendation of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the Reports of the 
Committees to Visit the Engineering 
School, and the Botanical Museum, pre- 
viously presented to the Board, were or- 
dered to be printed. 


Special Meeting, March 8, 1920. 

The following fifteen members were 
present: Judge Grant, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of 
the University; Messrs. Appleton, Brad- 
ford, Forbes, Frothingham, Greene, 
Herrick, Higginson, Lee, Morgan, Sedg- 
wick, Slocum, Wigglesworth. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of Feb. 16, 1920, electing Arthur 
Kingsley Porter, Professor of Fine Arts, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1920; Francis Weld 
Peabody, Associate Professor of Medicine, 
to serve from Sept. 1, 1920, were taken 
from the table, and the Board voted to 
consent to said votes. 
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The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of March 8, 1920, appointing John 
Homans, Instructor in Surgery, for three 
years from Sept. 1, 1919; William Carter 
Quinby, Instructor in Genito-Urinary 
Surgery, for three years from Sept. 1, 
1919; Oakes Ames, Assistant Professor of 
Botany, for three years from Sept. 1, 1920; 
James Ford, Assistant Professor of Social 
Ethics, for one year from Sept. 1, 1920; 
Robert Franz Foerster, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Social Ethics, for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1920; and the Board voted to con- 
sent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of March 8, 1920: 


1. Establishing a Graduate School of Education, 
the Faculty of which shall be one of the separate 
Faculties of the University; 

2. That the ordinary requirement for admission 
to the Graduate School of Education shall be the 
possession of a Bachelor’s degree; and that women 
shall be admitted to the School as students and can- 
didates for degrees; 

8. Electing Henry Wyman Holmes, Dean of the 
Graduate School of Education 


and after debate thereon said vote was 
laid upon the table until the next Stated 
Meeting of the Board. 

The President of the University re- 
ported that the President and Fellows 
heartily approve the request of the Com- 
mittee on Military Science and Tactics, 
that it be allowed to arrange, in codpera- 
tion with Colonel Goetz, the head of the 
Military Department, for meetings, and 
addresses to the students by Harvard 
men, who distinguished themselves in the 
war, upon their experiences and opera- 
tions. 


Stated Meeting, April 12, 1920. 


The following twenty-two members 
were present: Judge Grant, the President 
of the Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of 
the University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University; Messrs. Appleton, 
Bradford, Elliott, Felton, Forbes, Froth- 
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ingham, Greene, Hallowell, Herrick, 
Higginson, Lee, Mack, Roosevelt, Sedg- 
wick, Slocum, Swayze, Thayer, Wiggles- 
worth, Wister. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of March 8, 1920, electing James Byrne, 
a Fellow of the Corporation in the place 
of Henry Lee Higginson, deceased, was 
taken from the table. Mr. Wigglesworth 
presented the report of the Committee, to 
whom this vote was referred at the Spe- 
cial Meeting of the Board of March 8, 
1920, recommending that the Board give 
its consent to said vote of the President 
and Fellows, and after debate thereon said 
report was accepted and adopted by the 
Board and ordered to be placed on file, 
and the Board thereupon voted unani- 
mously to consent to said election. 

The votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of Jan. 12, Feb. 2, Feb. 16, and 
March 8, 1920, electing Allyn Abbott 
Young, Professor of Economics, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1920; Edmund Ezra Day, 
Professor of Economics, to serve from Feb. 
1, 1920; Oliver Dimon Kellogg, Associate 
Professor of Mathematics, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1920; Carl Newell Jackson, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Greek and Latin, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1920; Morton Carlisle 
Campbell, Professor of Law, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1920; appointing Jacob 
Hugh Jackson, Assistant Professor of Ac- 
counting, for five years from Sept. 1, 1920; 
Chester Alden McLain, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Law, for five years from Sept. 1, 
1920, were taken from the table, and the 
Board voted to consent to said votes. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of March 8, 1920, with respect to the es- 
tablishment of the Graduate School of 
Education, were taken from the table 
and upon the recommendation of the 
Committee to Visit the Division on Edu- 
cation, and after debate thereon, the 
Board voted to consent to said votes. 
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The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of March 29, and April 12, 1920, 
appointing Thurman Los Hood, member 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1920; William Chase 
Greene, Instructor in Greek and Latin, for 
three years from Sept. 1, 1920; Elmer 
Raymond Schaeffer, Instructor in Physics, 
for three years from Sept. 1, 1920; Fred- 
erick William Charles Lieder, Assistant 
Professor of German, for three years from 
Sept. 1, 1920; Arthur Fisher Whittem, 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
for three years from Sept. 1, 1920; Her- 
bert Sidney Langfeld, Assistant Professor 
of Psychology, for three years from Sept. 
1, 1920; Edwin Adams Shaw, Assistant 
Professor of Education, for three years 
from Sept. 1, 1920; Calvert Magruder, 
Assistant Professor of Law, for five years 
from Sept. 1, 1920; Jacques Bronfen- 
brenner, Assistant Professor of Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene, for one year from 
April 1, 1920; establishing the George F. 
Baker Professorship of Economics; estab- 
lishing the Charles Wilder Professorship 
of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene; and 
the Board voted to consent to said votes. 

Mr. Greene presented the report of the 
Committee to Visit the Division of Edu- 
cation, and upon the recommendation of 
the Executive Committee it was accepted 
and ordered to be printed. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
Bertua M. Boopy, R. ’99. 


The Radcliffe Club of Boston has new 
over 900 members, a fact which shows 
how great the need was for such an organ- 
ization. The first social meeting of the 
Club was held at the Copley Theatre on 
February 20, when one of the interesting 
things about the audience was the fact 
that practically for the first time past stu- 
dents and present students were meeting 
in one organization, as a large number of 
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undergraduates came in as charter mem- 
bers of the Club. Dorothy Brewer Black- 
all, the president of the Club, presided. 
Through the kindness of Professor Baker, 
“Torches” by Kenneth Raisbeck, which 
had previously been given by English 47, 
was presented. After the play, tea was 
served in the Copley Theatre ball room. 
The second meeting of the Club was on 
Sunday, April 11, at the Copley Plaza. 
The Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, spoke 
before a large gathering of men and 
women, the Club members and their 
guests. Mr. Roosevelt talked about the 
work that the Navy had done, and about 
what the Navy needed for its continued 
advancement. It was a most interest- 
ing and rousing talk. Aside from these 
big meetings the Club is planning many 
activities of different kinds for small 
groups, and this system of making the 
Club have a reach that is far is stirring 
a public sentiment among Radcliffe grad- 
uates and past students that is splendid 
for the College. 

At the meeting of the Council the first 
of April a vote was passed to increase the 
tuition at the College from $200 to $250. 
It was also decided to increase the room 
rent in Everett House, the hall of resi- 
dence for graduate students. The price 
of board in all the college halls had al- 
ready been increased $2 a week. These 
advances are particularly necessary at 
Radcliffe College, as although the College 
has made some small advances during the 
last three or four years, it has not ad- 
vanced its charges in any way proportion- 
ate to that in which its expenses have 
changed. Other colleges during the war 
charged emergency fees, a thing which 
was not done here; but the Council felt 
that the time had now come when getting 
along without further increase in the in- 
come from students was impossible. 

Student Government in the halls dur- 
ing the last two or three years has grown 
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very much in power. The girls are trying 
to take over gradually whatever the stu- 
dent body is capable of running. At the 
January meeting of the Halls of Resi- 
dence Committee this vote was passed: 
that the Committee on the Halls of Resi- 
dence shall delegate the regulation of spe- 
cial fields to the students, and withdraw 
the same from their control in case of 
maladministration; that in any field so 
delegated the power of the students shall 
be complete; that the first field so dele- 
gated to student government shall be 
the field of internal management of 
the halls, exclusive of housekeeping and 
finance; that the second field so delegated 
shall be chaperon rules. In addition to 
this, the Halls of Residence Committee 
has asked the chairman of the students’ 
committee to report back to them some 
suggestions as to housekeeping problems 
for the coming year. 

The death of Mrs. David P. Kimball 
took away from the College one of its 
greatest friends. Mrs. Kimball not only 
gave us our two first halls of residence, 
but she has given ceaselessly since that 
time to the College and to individual stu- 
dents. The giving has not been only of 
things, but it has been of time, and of 
unchanging interest. Any one who talked 
to her about our halls or about the Col- 
lege always got the feeling of personal 
closeness which she managed to show in 
ways which only she would have thought 
of. A committee has just begun to form 
to see that some memorial to her shall be 
put in Bertram Hall and in Eliot Hall, 
where her generosity has made such 
happy living for so many girls. 

The new head of Whitman Hall for next 
year is Lucy Thayer Gregory (Mrs. C. R. 
Gregory) who comes to Whitman not 
wholly as a stranger, as her daughter 
Lucy Gregory lived there in her own un- 
dergraduate days. Miss Landrum, the 
present head of Whitman, is to be in 
charge of the Graduate House next year. 
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The new Harvard rules for concentra- 
tion and distribution, which went into 
effect for the class of 1922 at Harvard, are 
to go into effect here at Radcliffe College 
for the class of 1923. Professor Chase 
during the last weeks has been seeing the 
Freshmen and arranging with them their 
courses of study under the new plan. The 
general understanding of the scheme of 
concentration and distribution has grown 
so as the years have gone on that the 
students adapt themselves to a change 
like this with very little confusion. The 
smoothness of the running is also partly 
due to the machinery which Dr. Chase’s 
office has worked ot. 

On March 18 the students had a voca- 
tional conference at the College. Eliza- 
beth Munroe was the chairman, and 
worked always in close consultation with 
Miss Mooar, the Director of the Appoint- 
ment Bureau. The conference was a great 
success, because it was worked out in such 
a way that it gave to the students the in- 
formation they wanted in the most prac- 
tical and concise manner. These were the 
six speakers and their subjects: Mr. Per- 
cival Sayward, Banking and Finance; 
Miss Ethel M. Miller, Commercial Art; 
Mr. George B. C. Rugg, Journalism; Mrs. 
Annie W. Allen, Teaching; Mr. Howard 
Coonley, Secretarial Work; and Miss Ida 
M. Cannon, Social Service. A half-hour 
was allowed to each speaker, and a few 
minutes at the end of this half-hour were 
given over to questions from the floor. 
Then an usher took the speaker to another 
room, where those who wished to ask 
further questions could do so. At each 
change of hour the audience changed, so 
that it made it possible for students to 
come and go as their recitations made it 
necessary. 

The Freshman play came on March 26 
and 27. The two girls in charge of the play 
were Dorothy Winsor and Anne Bowen. 
This is always one of the most interesting 
events of the college year, because for the 
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first time the Freshmen do something as 
a class. On April 9 and 10 Purcell’s Dido 
and Aneas was given by the Choral So- 
ciety, with the help of the Harvard Glee 
Club. Dr. Davison trained the singers, 
and the performance was a finished one. 
The beautiful music and the sincerity of 
the feeling made it more than a college 
production. This year our intercollegiate 
debating team met the Smith College 
team in Cambridge, and debated with 
Vassar at Poughkeepsie. We won the de- 
bate at home, and lost it away from home. 
The question was “Resolved: That the 
recognition of trade unions and industrial 
unions by employers is essential to suc- 
cessful collective bargaining, ’ the affirm- 
ative side in each case taken by the home 
debaters. After the debate the judges met 
the teams and the alternates in the living 
room at Agassiz House, where coffee was 
served, and there was a general discussion 
about debating and about the special 
work that the evening had shown. For 
the first time this spring, members of the 
Harvard Dramatic Club helped the Idler 
Club. This was when the three original 
plays were given at the regular Idler Club 
meeting, and when they were repeated in 
the evening for the English Club and its 
guests. On May 1 the class of 1906 and 
the class of 1910 had a May party for chil- 
dren in the theatre. The entertainment 
was to raise money for the class funds, 
but it proved much more than that, as it 
brought together many children of Rad- 
cliffe women. 

The Radcliffe Club of New York has 
just given at the MacDowell Club on 
West 55th Street two one-act plays, 
“Will o’ the Wisp” by Doris Halman, 
and “The Florist Shop” by Winifred 
Hawkridge, for the benefit of the Ruth 
Holden Fund. 

The Commencement speaker this year 
is to be Colonel Arthur Woods, to whose 
coming the College looks forward with a 
great deal of pleasure. 
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The spring meeting of the Radcliffe 
chapter of Phi Beta Kappa was held in 
Fay House on April 30. Professor Grand- 
gent was the speaker of the evening, and 
his talk on “Nor yet the New” made 
every one who heard it want it again in 
published form. 

This spring, as for many years past, a 
check has come from Judge Julian W. 
Mack and Mrs. Mack to increase the loan 
fund which they gave in honor of their 
daughter’s birthday. This fund does a 
great deal in the aid that it gives to girls 
at a time when they specially need it. 
On behalf of the examiners of the Ph.D. 
candidate in Biology last June, Professor 
Osterhout has given a sum of money 
which was the fee for the examination, to 
be spent for books in Biology for the Rad- 
cliffe Library. $7749.26 additional has 
come to the College from the Howe 
Estate. 

Miss Boody, the Dean of the College, 
has presented her resignation to the Asso- 
ciates. This they have accepted, and at 
her request they have been good enough 
to release her from her duties on the first 
of May. 


STUDENT LIFE. 
Firtetp Workvum, ’20. 


The University hockey team continued 
its early season winning streak by inflict- 
ing a 3-0 defeat upon their opponents in 
the second Yale game. The contest took 
place on the new Philadelphia rink. Snell- 
ing and Bigelow were responsible for all 
the scoring. The former tallied twice on 
passes from Bigelow, and the latter made 
the third goal unassisted after winding 
down the rink, slipping in and out among 
the Yale players, not one of whom was 
able to cover him. Walker, the Blue goal- 
tend, made more than twenty perfect 
stops, but was unable to prevent the 
Crimson team from scoring once in each 
of the three 15-minute periods. H. B. W. 
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Snelling, ’21, and C. W. Baker, ’22, who 
did not participate in the first Yale game, 
were awarded “‘H’s” after this contest. 
Following close upon victories over the 
All-Stars and the crack Canadian Sher- 
brooke Club, this success gave the Uni- 
versity seven right to claim the Inter- 
collegiate title. The championship was 
clinched in the game against Princeton, 
in which the Harvard team piled up the 
greatest score ever recorded in a Prince- 
ton contest, winning with ten goals to 
their credit as against one for their oppon- 
ents. The second hockey team, under the 
leadership of N. H. White, ’20, completed 
its season with five victories, one tie, and 
no defeats to its credit. 

When the Freshman elections were 
held, the following officers were chosen: 
President, Vinton Chapin, of Boston; 
vice-president, George Owen, of Newton; 
secretary-treasurer, Bradley de Lamater 
Nash, of Brookline; representative on 
the Student Council, Wallace Everard 
Stearns, of Concord, N.H. 

In the twelfth annual triangular debate 
the University emerged victorious over 
the Princeton affirmative team, but lost 
the decision at New Haven to the Yale 
negative by a unanimous vote. The ques- 
tion was: “Resolved, that Congress 
should adopt all measures necessary for 
the repression of all propaganda for 
the purpose of overthrowing the United 
States Government — constitutionality 
granted.” The University negative team, 
which debated in Cambridge, was com- 
posed of S. B. Colby, ’21, B. H. Kuhns, 
22, and L. Dennis, Occ. The affirmative 
team, which made the trip to New Haven, 
included C. W. Phelps, ’22, W. S. Hol- 
brook, Jr., ’21, and J. J. Tutun, Occ. 
Considerable interest is being shown in 
the coming East-West debate which is to 
be held soon with the University of Wash- 
ington. Daily trials are being conducted 
by Coach H. B. Huntington, ’97. 

The series of speeches at the Harvard 
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Union by men prominent in public affairs 
has continued uniformly — successful. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, ’04, Col. Arthur 
Woods, 92, Frank A. Vanderlip, Donald 
B. MacMillan, and Siegfried Sassoon 
spoke to representative audiences. 
Although failing to win a place in the 
annual Boston Athletic Association in- 
door track meet, the University relay 
team captured second position in the 
annual games at Madison Square Garden, 
New York City. Captain D. F. O’Con- 
nell, 21, W. H. Goodwin, ’20, J. A. Mc- 
Carthy, ’22, and B. Wharton, ’22, repre- 
senting Harvard, lost to the Princeton 
team, but finished ahead of the runners 
from Columbia and New York Univer- 
sity. In the winter relay race with Yale, 
Goodwin, McCarthy, O’Connell, and 
A. W. Douglass, ’21, lost by a scant 
twelve inches. The crowning event of the 
winter track season, the triangular meet 
with Cornell and Dartmouth, held in 
Mechanics Building, in conjunction with 
the New England Amateur Athletic 
Union championships, resulted in a vic- 
tory for Dartmouth. The Hanover team 
had a total of 37 points to its credit, while 
the University was able to gain only 31. 
The Ithaca men came in a poor third, to- 
taling only twelve points. Events in 
which the Harvard entries scored first 
places were: the one-mile run, won by 
Captain O’Connell; the 300-yard run 
won by E. O. Gourdin, ’21; and the run- 
ning high jump, won by C. G. Krogness, 
21. The Crimson was also successful in 
winning’ the University and Freshman 
relay races. 
* The appointment of Dr. Charles 
Whelan to the newly created position of 
Director of Track Athletics has aroused 
unusual interest in spring track practice. 
Dr. Whelan has introduced numerous 
innovations, such as moving pictures of 
runners and field-event men, practice in 
front of a large mirror, and an improved 
coaching system. “Pooch” Donovan will 
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remain coach and trainer for the Univer- 
sity squad. 

The annual election of officers for the 
Phillips Brooks House Association re- 
sulted in the following being chosen: 
President, Philip Hofer, ’21, of Cincin- 
nati, O.; vice-president, E. L. Pierson, 
Jr., ’21, of Salem; treasurer, M. P. Baker, 
21, of Cambridge; secretary, Mitchell 
Gratwick, ’22, of Buffalo, N.Y.; librarian, 
D. F. Cameron, ’22, of Lowell. 

With the announcement by the College 
of the purchase from private owners of 
the three dormitories, Apley, Claverly, 
and Westmorly, comes the downfall of 
the “Gold Coast.” The purchase is in 
pursuance of the policy outlined by Presi- 
dent Lowell of intensifying the influence 
of the University upon the students by 
housing as many of them as possible in 
regular dormitories rather than in private 
halls. 

The Senior Five elected to the Uni- 
versity Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa in- 
cluded the following men: W. E. Blake, of 
Newton; W. C. Holbrook, of Cambridge; 
Oliver Prescott, of New Bedford; L. W. 
Smith, of Roxbury; and R. H. Snow, of 
Chicago, IIl. 

The Lampoon elected seven new mem- 
bers to the board. They were: to the busi- 
ness department, R. P. Parker, ’22, Mit- 
chell Gratwick,’ 22, H. S. Frazer, °22; 
to the literary department, W. H. Cary, 
’20, S. P. Moorehead, ’22, William Whit- 
man, 3d, 22, and A. J. Grant, ’21. 

At a meeting held in the Union the 
Harvard Post of the American Legion was 
formed. The post was named in honor of 
Col. James A. Shannon who commanded 
the Harvard R.O.T.C. during the summer 
of 1917 and was later killed in action at 
Chatel-Chehery. The following officers 
were elected: Commander, Theodore 
Lyman, ’97; vice-commander, W. B. 
Munro, Ph.D. ’00; adjutant, K. B. Mur- 
dock, ’16; vice-adjutant, D. K. David, 
M.B.A., ’19; historian, R. B. Perry, A.M., 
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’97; chaplain, the Rev. J. T. Addison, ’09; 
sergeant-at-arms, T. S. Woods, ’20. The 
members of the post, who now number 
over 150, will attend the Memorial Day 
exercises in a body. 

In the annual mid-winter boxing and 
wrestling carnival, held in Brattle Hall, 
R. M. Sedgwick, ’21, retained the heavy- 
weight boxing title of the University, and 
L. R. Barker, 3L, won the heavy-weight 
wrestling championship from C. A. C. 
Eastman, 23, by a fall in 2 minutes and 
20 seconds. 

The crew season opened auspiciously, 
more than 180 men reporting for the in- 
itial practice, a larger number than ever 
before recorded. Although hindered for 
several weeks by unfavorable weather, the 
eights were able to obtain the West Lynn 
boathouse for early practice before the ice 
was out of the Charles River Basin. The 
first races on the schedule resulted in de- 
cisive defeats for both the first and the 
second University eights and for the 
Freshman crew. Following a week’s drill- 
ing in the South, the Harvard boats met 
the faster Annapolis oarsmen on the 


Severn course and, under a handicap of 
high wind and rough water, lost all three 
events. In no instance did the University 
eights finish closer than four lengths 


behind the Navy shells, and _ the 
second crew, which had been defeat- 
ing the first all spring, lost by the 
greatest margin—five and one half 
lengths. The second contest for the Crim- 
son rowers, a triangular race against 
Princeton and Pennsylvania, took place 
on the Charles. The victory in the three- 
cornered University race went to the 
Orange and Black oarsmen, who also won 
in the dual Freshman race. The Pennsyl- 
vania crew trailed several lengths behind 
the leaders in the final event. The Harvard 
second eight, however, won its event by 
a scant half-length. The University crew 
“A” is at present rowing in the following 
order: bow, Captain Wendell Davis, ’21; 
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2, F. B. Lothrop, ’21; 3, J. A. Burden, 
20; 4, L. B. McCagg, Jr., ’22; 5, R. M. 
Sedgwick, Jr., 21; 6, Lawrence Terry, 
22: 7, Sherman Damon, ’21; stroke, M. 
E. Olmsted, ’21; coxswain, F. S. Wil- 
liams, ’22. 

The baseball nine opened its season aus- 
piciously with a 9--2 victory over the New 
Hampshire State team. The trip south- 
ward, taken during the spring vacation, 
was not so successful. The Harvard play- 
ers lost three games and tied two, as fol- 
lows: University of Virginia 2, Harvard 2; 
U.S. Naval Academy 3, Harvard 1; Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 6, Harvard 4; 
U.S. Military Academy 4, Harvard 4; 
Columbia University 4, Harvard 2. The 
trip was marked throughout by excellent 
hitting, but the insufficiency of the pitch- 
ing staff was woefully apparent. On its 
return to Cambridge the Crimson nine 
met and overcame Cornell by a 7-6 score 
in a twelve-inning contest. 

The committee in charge of the annual 
Junior Dance, in which 248 couples par- 
ticipated this year, was made up of: J. A. 
Lowell, Jr., chairman, H. R. Atkinson, 
G. S. Baldwin, Jr., H. H. Faxon, T. S. 
Lamont, G. C. Lee, Jr., E. L. Pierson, Jr., 
J. M. Plumer, John Sise, Jack Straus, and 
T. C. Wales. 

Both the Hasty Pudding Club and the 
Pi Eta Society produced shows this season 
which attained greater success than any 
previous productions. The Hasty Pud- 
ding Show, Barnum was Right, was origin- 
ally written for the 1917 show, and would 
have been produced that spring if the war 
had not interfered. The book was by 
R. E. Sherwood, 18, and the score by 
S. P. Sears, ’17, with several interpolated 
numbers by undergraduates. The princi- 
pals in the cast were: C. L. Harrison, 
Occe., C. A. Clark, Jr., Occ., R. G. Payne, 
22, J. C. Bolton, ’20, Y. H. Buhler, ’20, 
F. M. Trainer, Occ., J. J. Emery, 721, 
J. R. Craig, Jr., °21, E. Scott, 21, W. 
McH. Keyser, ’20, C. C. LeForgee, ’20. 
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The play was staged in Philadelphia, New 
York, and Boston, as well as lasting 
through four nights in Cambridge. 

The Pi Eta Show, written by R. Ger- 
ould, ’20, and S. W. Hovey, ’21, in collab- 
oration, was set to music by M. H. Dill, 
’20. Al Fareedah, as the play was styled, 
was given four times in Cambridge and 
once in Exeter, Wellesley, and Newton. 
The list of principals included: L. D. Hill, 
722, G. R. Young, Occ., J. A. Nickerson, 
2d, ’22, W. B. Leach, Jr., °22, A. Palmer, 
20, M. H. Dill, ’20, J. F. Lautner, ’21, 
C. C. Macomber, ’22, B. P. Jenks, ’21, 
P. L. Cheney, ’21, P. Birdsall, ’21, J. C. 
Burchard, ’21, C. C. Ryan, ’20, P. F. 
Nash, ’21, F. Hibbard, ’20, S. W. Hovey, 
21, F. Gerould, ’20, A. H. McIntyre, ’21, 
H. D. Costigan, ’20. 

Following out the policy of develop- 
ment initiated last fall with the inaugura- 
tion of the only collegiate illustrated news 
supplement in the ccuntry, the Crimson 
enlarged the size of its news page from 
four columns in width to five, at the same 
time increasing the column length pro- 
portionately. 

Interest in contemporary politics has 
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run high at the University. As soon as the 
issues of the present political campaign 
became evident, students at Harvard 
began to manifest activity. A Leonard 
Wood club was organized, and attained a 
membership of about two hundred. This 
was followed shortly by the organization 
of a Hoover League, which has at present 
some seven hundred members. Both clubs 
have issued several pamphlets setting 
forth the arguments for their chosen can- 
didates, and a number of successful rallies 
have taken place. General Wood in per- 
son spoke at the Union and Thomas Mott 
Osborne delivered an address in favor of 
Mr. Hoover. Under the auspices of the 
Harvard Crimson and the Daily Prince- 
tonian an intercollegiate ballot was held 
in which the favorite candidates for the 
Presidency were determined. The follow- 
ing were the leading aspirants out of a bal- 
lot of 24 possible nominees, 12 from each 
great national party: Republican: Hoover, 
1121; Wood, 632; Lowden, 79; Demo- 
cratic: McAdoo, 83; Wilson, 34; Bryan, 
15. The Faculty, the Law, Business, 
Graduate, and Medical Schools were 
included with the College in the voting. 


THE GRADUATES. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

** Much additional personal news will be found 
in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the Corpo- 
ration and Overseers’ Records, and in the Univer- 
sity Notes. 

** The name of the State is omitted in case of 
towns in Massachusetts. 


CLASS SECRETARIES ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting and dinner of 
the Association of Harvard College 
Class Secretaries were held at the Har- 
vard Club, Boston, on April 20. Forty 
secretaries or their representatives were 
present. The guests were Robert W. 
Emmons, 2d, Chief Marshal, Professor 
Julian L. Coolidge, 95, Robert F. Dun- 
can, ’21, and Fifield Workum, °20, the 
latest secretary. At the business meet- 
ing Frederick H. Nash became the pre- 
siding officer for the year, A. J. Garceau 
was reélected secretary and Francis A. 
Harding was elected to the executive 
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committee. After the dinner Mr. Em- 
mons spoke on the American Cup races; 
Mr. Coolidge on Harvard after the 
war; and Mr. Workum on his accept- 
ance to admission to the Association. 
Mr. Duncan told of the Princeton Plan 
for increasing the circulation to its 
weekly and suggested a similar plan 
for the Harvard Bulletin, saying that 
one class had already adopted it 
through individuals. He said that the 
matter would probably be brought to 
the attention of the class committees 
of the various classes for consideration. 
There was no discussion. Mr. S. F. 
Batchelder read an able and illuminat- 
ing report of the committee appointed 
at the last meeting on standardizing 
Class Reports. This report was well 
received and the chairman appointed 
another committee, consisting of Mr. 
Batchelder, William R. Thayer, and 
Leverett Saltonstall, to consult with 
the Alumni Directory to secure further 
information on standardizing certain 
elements of Class Reports. Mr. E. H. 
Abbot, ’55, the senior secretary present, 
gave a feeling address and was warmly 
received. 
A. J. Garceau, Secretary. 


1848. 


Charles French, at the time of his 
death the oldest alumnus of Harvard, 
died in Newtonville on March 25, 1920. 
He was born at Marblehead, Nov. 28, 
1826, the son of Ralph Hill and Eliza- 
beth (Atherton) French. He prepared 
for College at Dummer Academy. In 
1854 he took the A.M. degree at Har- 
vard. For more than fifty years he was 
the proprietor and principal of French’s 
Business College, at 167 Tremont 
Street, Boston. During the later years 
of his life he was a handwriting expert 
of national reputation, and in that ca- 
pacity testified in many celebrated 
cases — notably the Tucker murder 
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trial and the Russell will case. In 1853 
he married Ellen M. Campbell of Salem, 
who died about ten years ago. His 
daughter and two grandchildren sur- 
vive him. 


1854. 


Andrew McFarland Davis died in 
Cambridge on March 29, 1920. He was 
born in Worcester, Dec. 30, 1833. After 
taking the S.B. degree, he studied for a 
year in the Law School. He was admit- 
ted to the bar in Massachusetts and 
also in New York; then he became asso- 
ciated with his brother in business in 
California. Later he returned to Massa- 
chusetts and thenceforth occupied him- 
self with antiquarian pursuits. He had 
been vice-president of the American 
Antiquarian Society, the Colonial Soci- 
ety of Massachusetts, and the Cam- 
bridge Historical Society; he was a 
member of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society and of the Harvard Memo- 
rial Association, a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences, an 
honorary member of the Old Colony 
Historical Society, and corresponding 
member of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. Among his published 
works are “ Currency and Banking in 
the Province of Massachusetts Bay,” 
* Colonial Currency Reprints,” and 
* The Origin of the National Banking 
System.” In 1893 he received from 
Harvard the honorary degree of A.M. 
He married, Oct. 22, 1862, Henrietta 
Parker Whitney, whom he survived by 
several years. He leaves two daughters, 
Mrs. Charles R. Sanger and Mrs. 
Thomas R. Watson, and two sons, Ban- 
croft G. Davis, ’85, and Horace A. 
Davis, ’91. 


John Brooks died in Cambridge on 
March 30, 1920. He was born at Peters- 
ham and prepared for College at Lei- 
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cester Academy. After graduating, he 
entered the Marine Bank of Chicago. 
In 1862 he was appointed cashier in the 
United States Depository and deputy 
collector of customs for the port of Chi- 
cago. In 1864 he returned to Boston 
and became interested in a number of 
copper mining companies. He had long 
made his home in Cambridge. He is sur- 
vived by a daughter, Mrs. F. N. Robin- 
son, wife of Professor Robinson of the 
Department of English at Harvard, 
and by a son, Arthur H. Brooks, ’91. 


1857. 

Robert McNeil Morse died in Ja- 
maica Plain, Feb. 21, 1920. He was 
born in Boston, Aug. 11, 1837, the son 
of Robert McNeil and Sarah M. (Clark) 
Morse. After two years in the Harvard 
Law School he was admitted to the 
Suffolk bar in 1860 and practised law in 
Boston from that date until within a 
few days of his death. He was a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Senate in 1866 
and 1867, and of the House in 1880. 
From 1880 to 1894 he served as an 
Overseer of Harvard. In a canvass of 
representative lawyers of Boston some 
years ago he was voted the leader of the 
Suffolk bar. His wife, four daughters, 
and a son, Robert G. Morse, ’96, sur- 
vive him. 


1859. 
Eu1as W. Mercatr, Sec., 
22 Linnean St., Cambridge. 

James Schouler, who died on April 
16, at the Memorial Hospital in North 
Conway, N.H., was in his 82d year. 
He was the son of William Schouler, for 
many years Adjutant-General of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Schouler received the degree of LL.D. 
from the National University in 1891 
and from Johns Hopkins in 1902. He 
was admitted to the Massachusetts bar 
in 1862 and to the bar of the Supreme 
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Court of the United States in 1867. For 
twenty years, from 1882, he was Pro- 
fessor of Law at Boston University. 
Increasing deafness prevented him 
from taking an active part in court pro- 
ceedings and he devoted himself to writ- 
ing. He compiled a half-dozen treatises 
upon the law which are standards in the 
schools. His great work was the “ His- 
tory of Massachusetts from 1733 to 
1877.” He was the author of many 
other historical books and articles. A 
classmate, Rev. George L. Chaney, 
who in 1870 united him in marriage 
to Miss Emily F. Cochran, writes: 
“*Schouler’s character was so fine and 
well-balanced, and his work in life so 
excellent in quality and quantity that 
it is a satisfaction to me to express my 
sense of it.” 


1860. 
Rev. Henry G. Spauprna, Sec., 
1470 Beacon St., Brookline. 

Stephen Minot Weld died on March 
16, 1920, at Boca Grande, Fla. He was 
born Jan. 4, 1842, in Jamaica Plain. 
He prepared for Harvard in his father’s 
private school. In 1861 he was com- 
missioned a lieutenant in the Eight- 
eenth Massachusetts Volunteers, and 
until the close of the Civil War he 
served with the Army of the Potomac. 
An aide upon General Fitz John Por- 
ter’s staff, he felt that the dismissal of 
that officer from the service was a gross 
act of injustice, and after the war he 
started the movement which ulti- 
mately led to the vindication of Gen- 
eral Porter and his reinstatement in his 
former rank in the regular army. In 
1863 he was commissioned lieutenant- 
colonel of the Fifty-Sixth Massachu- 
setts, and in 1864 he became colonel of 
the regiment. Upon his discharge, in 
1865, he was brevetted brigadier-gen- 
eral. Returning to Boston, he founded 
the cotton house of Stephen M. Weld & 
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Co. His first wife was Miss Elvira Rod- 
man, of Dedham, who died in 1897. 
His second wife, who was Miss S. Edith 
Waterbury of Boston, survives him, as 
do also three sons by his first wife: 
Edward M. Weld, ’93, Rudolph Weld, 
’05, and Philip B. Weld, ’08. 


1861. 
CHARLES StorRow, Sec., 
53 State St., Boston. 

C.L. Bixby’s address is now Foxboro, 
where he is recovering from a serious 
illness of many months. — J. K. Stone’s 
address is changed to Passionist Re- 
treat, Norwood Park, Chicago, IIl.— 
James Putnam Walker died April 14, 
1920, at the Maine General Hospital 
in Bangor, after a brief illness, and his 
funeral was from his residence in that 
city. He was born Oct. 11, 1839, at 
Lovell, Me., the son of James Walker, 
formerly of Burlington. One of his an- 
cestors, Joshua Walker, born 1728, was 
a captain at the Battle of Lexington. 
James Walker, Harvard 1814, a grand- 
son of the Captain, was President of 
Harvard while our classmate, his grand- 
nephew, was in College. Soon after 
graduation Walker joined his father’s 
firm at Bangor in the lumber and saw- 
mill business, which he successfully 
maintained till the close of his life. 
Simple in his tastes, quiet, capable, he 
leaves the memory of a useful citizen 
and a steadfast and genial friend. One 
daughter alone survives him. 


1862. 
Cuartes P. Warez, Sec., 
52 Allerton St., Brookline. 

Rev. Clark Carter, city missionary of 
Lawrence for many years, died in An- 
dover, May 8, 1920. He was born in 
Boston, Oct. 16, 1841, the son of Elisha 
and Harriet (Wilson) Carter. He fitted 
for College under the tutorship of T. C. 
Edmands at Framingham and during 
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the Junior winter vacation taught in 
Charlton. From September, 1862, to 
April, 1864, he was in Port Royal, S.C., 
as government superintendent of aban- 
doned plantations, serving under Gen- 
eral Saxton. In September, 1864, he 
entered Princeton Theological School 
and in 1866 he was licensed to preach by 
the Plymouth Association of Ministers. 
Oct. 3 of that year he entered the Theo- 
logical Institute at Hartford, Conn., 
and completed his preparation for the 
ministry in June, 1867. On Feb. 13, 
1868, he was ordained and installed in 
the pastorate of Trinity Congregational 
Church, Neponset, later preaching at 
Rockville, Conn., Great Falls, N.H., 
and going to the pulpit of the South 
Congregational Church, Lawrence, in 
1873. He continued with the South 
Church until July, 1888, when he be- 
came city missionary and secretary of 
the Lawrence Missionary Society. He 
wrote some years ago of himself as fol- 
lows: “‘ In addition to the regular rou- 
tine of an office which undertakes to 
relieve distress, advise in difficulty, and 
plan for the conquering of poverty, I 
have taken an interest in and lent my 
influence to the advancing of various 
social reforms. The restriction of child 
labor, the shortening of the hours of 
employment of women in manufactur- 
ing and mercantile establishments, the 
securing of one day of rest in seven for 
working men, the suppression of intem- 
perance and similar topics of legislation 
I have advocated before Committees 
of the General Court.” Carter’s life 
was lived on the plane of service and he 
was of the best type of Harvard men 
who believe in Veritas as a thing to live 
by and not to talk about. He was mod- 
est and unassuming — a gentleman in 
word and deed—and did what he 
could to make the world happier and 
better. He is survived by three daugh- 
ters, Mabel Moseley Carter, Harriet 
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Wilson Carter and Alice Cleveland 
Carter, and one son, Edward Clark 
Carter, widely known as the representa- 
tive of the Y.M.C.A. who was in charge 
of the ‘‘ Y’s ” overseas work during the 
war. He was graduated from Harvard 
in 1900. 


1863. 
C. H. Denny, Sec., 
23 Central St., Boston. 

John Dean Hall, son of Henry Ranlet 
and Mary Ann (Boardman) Hall, was 
born in Exeter, N.H., March 17, 1842. 
He died Feb. 25, 1920, at Washington, 
D.C. He fitted for College at Phillips 
Exeter Academy. After graduation 
from College he went to New York 
City, studied medicine and took the 
degree of M.D. at Columbia in March, 
1867, having devoted some of his leisure 
hours to teaching. He received a com- 
mission as an assistant surgeon in the 
United States Army, Dec. 16, 1868. 
After thirty-eight years’ experience as 
surgeon in the army, Hall was retired 
from active service March 17, 1906, 
with the rank of colonel. He had been 
stationed from time to time at Fort 
Shaw, Mont.; Fort Independence, 
Boston; in the Department of Texas; 
Fort Randall, Dak; Fort Townsend, 
Wash. Terr. He was promoted to sur- 
geon in the United States Army, Aug. 
20, 1889, with the rank of major. He 
was ordered to Fort Niagara, N.Y., in 
1888, afterwards to Madison Barracks, 
Sacket’s Harbor, N.Y., in each place 
remaining about a year, when he was 
sent to the Pacific Coast, taking the 
station at Fort Canby, Wash. After 
about seven months’ service he was or- 
dered to Fort Sherman, Idaho. At the 
outbreak of the Spanish-American War 
Hall was sent to Gretna, Pa., to help in 
mustering in the 11,000 Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, then later to Fort Wads- 
worth, N.Y., to care for the returning 
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sick and wounded soldiers from Cuba. 
In August, 1898, he was ordered back 
to Pennsylvania to help in mustering 
out the Volunteers. He went to San 
Francisco in December of the same year 
to take charge of the medical supply 
depot, and remained there in that posi- 
tion until 1912, when he was ordered to 
the Philippines as chief surgeon of the 
Department of the Visayas. In 1904 he 
was sent to Manila as chief surgeon of 
the Department of Luzon, and in July 
of that year was appointed chief sur- 
geon of the Philippines Division. On 
his return to San Francisco in 1905 he 
was assigned to duty as chief surgeon of 
the Department of California, which 
position he held until the day of his re- 
tirement. Hall might well say, as he 
did in our last Class Report: “I have 
followed the flag; I have done my turn 
of unwelcome service; have had my 
share of undergoing danger.” A large 
part of the first thirty years of his serv- 
ice was upon our Far Western frontier 
where he had to encounter the Shoshone 
Indians of Nevada, the Apaches of 
Arizona, the Comanches in Texas, the 
Blackfeet in Montana, and the Sioux 
in Dakota. The great earthquakes and 
fire of San Francisco, which happened 
soon after his retirement, caught him 
in a transition state and destroyed most 
of his household goods, and copies of 
papers and manuscripts which he had 
been keeping for years, waiting for a 
season of leisure to fit them for publica- 
tion. In 1910 he made an extended tour 
in Europe with his wife. After trying 
various resorts in this country, and vis- 
its to barracks where his sons, who were 
in the army, were stationed, he settled 
down to living at the Cairo, Washing- 
ton, D.C., in the winter, going to Exe- 
ter, N.H., every summer, to which 
place of his birth and schooling he was 
much attached. He was married at 
Fort Benton, Mont., June 8, 1876, to 
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Ellen James De Camp. She died Sept. 
7, 1879. He was again married at 
Dayton, Ohio, Sept. 21, 1882, to Lillian 
May Holp, who survives him. He 
leaves also two sons, Major John De 
Camp Hali, U.S.A., in the Infantry, 
and Captain Dean Hall, U.S.A., Har- 
vard 1907, in the Coast Artillery. 


1865. 

George Augustus Goddard, Secretary 
of the Class, died April 14, 1920, in 
Boston. He was born July 5, 1844, in 
Milton, the son of George A. and Cor- 
nelia (Amory) Goddard. He prepared 
for Harvard at the Boston Latin School. 
After graduation from College he stud- 
ied for two years in the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School. He took the Master’s de- 
gree in 1872, and from 1872 to 1875 
studied in the Law School, taking the 
LL.B. degree in 1874. After a few years 
he relinquished the practice of the law 
and devoted himself to philanthropic 
activities. For many years he had been 
treasurer of the New England Hospital 
for Women and Children. He had 
served as clerk for the Boston Associ- 
ated Charities and as trustee of the 
Boston Insane Hospital. Throughout 
his life he traveled extensively. His 
wife and two sons survive him. 


1866. 
Cuartes E. Srratron, Sec., 
70 State Street, Boston. 
Moorfield Storey is delivering the 
Godkin Lectures this year at Harvard. 


1870. 
Tuomas B. Ticxnor, Sec., 
Medfield. 

Members of the Class are urged to 
send the Secretary information for the 
1920 Class Report. This will undoubt- 
edly be the last full Report which will 
be issued, and the records will therefore 
be the permanent ones. No complete 
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Report has been printed since 1910, so 
that the past ten years must be covered 
and any necessary corrections in the 
previous records noted. The Secretary 
will send to any one who desires it a 
copy of his 1910 record for reference. — 
Walter Shepard died in Dorchester, 
on Feb. 6, aged 71 years. After grad- 
uation Shepard studied civil engineer- 
ing at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, receiving the degree of 
S.B. He was connected professionally 
with the Boston & Albany Railroad for 
forty-seven years, being chief engineer 
and consulting engineer. He helped to 
plan the South Terminal in Boston, 
after a study of similar structures in 
England and France, and the Newton 
Circuit of the B. & A. R.R. was built 
under his supervision. He retired from 
the practice of his profession last April. 
One son, Winthrop’ Russell Shepard, 
survives him. 


1871. 
A. M. Barngs, Sec., 
719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 

Timothy Brewster Walker died on 
March 8, 1920, at Clinton, N.Y. He 
was born at Walnut Hills, Ohio, May 
22, 1850, and was fitted for College at 
E. F. Bliss’s Classical School, Cincin- 
nati. Soon after graduation he was en- 
gaged inthe business of manufacture 
of pig iron in Kentucky, and in 1877 
helped to organize the Mount Savage 
Furnace Co. in Carter County, Ky. 
His ability in handling men, and his in- 
creasing knowledge of the business, 
gave him steady promotion. From 
Mount Savage Furnace he was called 
to the Ashland Iron & Milling Co., and 
then to take charge of a furnace at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., where he was picked 
out as a young man of promise by An- 
drew Carnegie, whose success was based 
on the use of the best men and the best 
appliances in making iron, and it was 
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not long after Walker went to the Car- 
negie furnaces at McKeesport that he 
confirmed Mr. Carnegie’s wisdom in the 
selection of the men who did his work 
for him. When Walker was still a 
young man, he began to suffer from 
rheumatism, and while he was enjoying 
his greatest successes acute and persist- 
ent inflammatory rheumatism gradu- 
ally so crippled and disabled him that 
he was obliged finally to retire from ac- 
tive business, and he never recovered 
his health. He was married, on June 19, 
1895, to Miss Nelle Augusta Brown of 
Aurora, Ill., who survives him with his 
brother, Dr. Edward W. Walker, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and his two sisters, Miss 
Annie Walker and Mrs. Nicholas Long- 
worth. — H. W. Swift has resigned his 
position as Reporter of Decisions for the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts. He has filled that post since Jan. 
1, 1901, a longer period than any of his 
predecessors. He began with volume 
177 of the Massachusetts Reports, and 
when, late last fall, he felt obliged, be- 
cause of ill-health, to retire from active 
work, he had finished volume 233, a re- 
cord unsurpassed anywhere in that line 
of work. 
1873. 
Artuour L. Wark, Sec., 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 

Rufus William Nason died at New- 
ton, Aug. 24, 1919. He was the son of 
William W. and Susan (Bigelow) Na- 
son and was born at Somersworth, 
N.H., Aug. 7, 1848. He studied at the 
Harvard Law School and was admitted 
to the bar in 1875 when he began prac- 
tice in Boston, making a specialty of 
real estate. For some years he was a 
telegraph operator in Boston. He wrote 
a number of articles for magazines, 
compiled a law dictionary, and treatises 
on Roman Law which were translated 
and published in France. His wife died 
in 1905. He had no children. — Grant 
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Walker died at Boston on April 4, 1920. 
He was the son of Nathaniel and Susan 
W. S. (Grant) Walker and was born at 
Boston, Sept. 14, 1851. During his ac- 
tive business life, which continued until 
1908, he was engaged in important man- 
ufacturing interests and held a direc- 
torship in several large corporations. 
He was identified with the affairs of the 
Episcopal Church and held offices of 
trust in that organization. He was 
interested in various charities and gave 
liberally of his means in support of them 
and of movements for furthering the 
public welfare. A widow survives him. 
— Henry Sherman Kilby died at North 
Attleboro, on April 10, 1920. He was 
the son of William H. and Lydia F. 
(Sherman) Kilby, and was born at 
Eastport, Me., March 3, 1852. For 
a short time after graduation he was 
assistant in the Chemical Laboratory 
at Harvard. After teaching Chemistry 
in the Fitchburg High School for a few 
months he entered the Harvard Medi- 
cal School, where he took his degree in 
1878. During his course at the school 
he was principal of an evening school at 
Neponset. After practising for six 
years at Wrentham, he went to North 
Attleboro, where he continued in active 
practice until his death. He was chair- 
man of the school committee, for twen- 
ty-six years parish clerk of the Univer- 
salist Society, and a member of several 
medical, literary and_ ecclesiastical 
organizations. He is survived by a 
widow. 
1874. 
C. S. PENHALLOW, Sec., 
405 Sears Building, Boston. 

Erastus Brainerd of Seattle is expect- 
ing to make a trip East on a tour of 
leading cities of the country to talk of 
the advantages of Seattle, Puget Sound, 
and the Northwest generally for homes 
as well as for manufacturing and in- 
dustrial purposes. — Marshall Perrin 
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is spending a part of his Sabbatical 
year in Pekin, China. — David Sears 
who spent the summer at the old family 
place at Beverly Farms, and the winter 
in Boston, returned to England about 
the middle of March. 


1876. 
Emor H. Harorna, See., 
6 Beacon St., Boston. 

Elliot Cabot Lee died Feb. 7, 1920, 
at Camden, S.C. He was the son of 
Henry and Elizabeth Perkins (Cabot) 
Lee; born at Brookline, April 16, 1854; 
prepared for College at Noble’s School, 
Boston, 1866-’72. He studied in Har- 
vard Law School from October, 1877, 
to June, 1879. He traveled in Europe, 
in 1879, and until September, 1881. In 
November, 1881, he entered the office 
of Shattuck, Holmes and Munroe, Bos- 
ton, and was admitted to the Suffolk 
County bar, in February, 1883. In 
the following December he took up an 
occupation at the Union Safe Deposit 
Vaults. In 1889 he was in Europe trav- 
eling for nine months, and again in 
1890 for six months. In May, 1891, he 
started on a tour around the world, vis- 
iting Japan, China, Java, Burma, In- 
dia, and Egypt, and after passing the 
spring and summer of 1892 in Europe, 
returned home in October, 1892. In 
1894 he revisited Europe, staying there 
from March until the middle of No- 
vember. He was in Europe in 1903, and 
on an automobile tour in Italy for six 
months in 1910. In 1912 and 1913 he 
was touring by automobile in France 
and Italy for twelve months. In 
March, 1914, he went to Italy, and 
from there to England, where he re- 
mained until the following January; 
then he went to California, returning 
home in July, 1915. He was a member 
of the Corporation of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts State Auto- 
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mobile Association and of the American 
Automobile Association, and a life 
member of Touring Club Italiano, — 
John Garretson Gopsill died March 28, 
1920, at his home in Jersey City, N.J., 
of complications due to a bullet wound 
received at Sea Girt in 1916, when he 
was accidentally shot by a Boy Scout. 
The son of James and Rachel Annette 
(Garretson) Gopsill, he was born at 
Jersey City, N.J., June 14, 1853; he 
was prepared for College by Samuel 
Brearly, Jr. For some time he was in 
the office of the superintendent of the 
Railway Mail Service in New York 
City. In November, 1879, he was ap- 
pointed postmaster, at Jersey City, and 
was reappointed in 1883. At the expi- 
ration of the second term he entered 
mercantile {ife. He was a thirty-third 
degree Mason, was appointed Grand 
Deacon of the Grand Lodge of Masons 
in New Jersey in 1906, and was again 
appointed in 1910. In 1908 he was 
chosen Commander-in-Chief of the 
New Jersey Consistory of Scottish Rite 
Masons. He was married Dec. 7, 1882, 
to Isabella S. Ross, who, with a son, 
Kenneth Munroe, survives him. — 
William Henry Gove died April 14, 
1920, at his home in Salem, two hours 
after he had arrived from Miami, Fla. 
He had been ill since 1909, when he 
underwent an operation. The son of 
Levi and Mary (Meader) Gove, he was 
born at South Berwick, Me., Sept. 4, 
1851; prepared for College at Lynn 
High School, Lynn. He was admitted 
to the bar, Sept. 24, 1872. He entered 
the second year’s class in Harvard Law 
School, September, 1876; graduated in 
1877. and began the practice of law in 
Salem. In December, 1877, he was 
elected for three years to the Lynn 
School Committee, and continued a 
member with short break until Jan. 1, 
1882. In January, 1882, he removed to 
Salem, where he practised law until 
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1901. He was alderman of Salem, in 
1894, 1895, and 1896; secretary of 
Salem Republican City Committee 
from 1891 to 1897; chairman 1898 to 
1900. He was a member of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, American 
Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, American Economic Association, 
and American Proportional Represen- 
tation League; of I.0.0.F. Lodge and 
Encampment; Essex Lodge, F. and 
A.M. of Salem; Winslaw Lewis Com- 
mandery, K.T., Salem, and Massachu- 
setts Consistory, Boston; councillor of 
Essex Institute; director and _ vice- 
president of Salem Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co.; chairman of Executive 
Committee of Second Church (Uai- 
tarian), Salem. He was president and 
general manager of the Lydia E. 
Pinkham Medicine Co., succeeding his 
brother-in-law, on his death in Novem- 
ber, 1900. He served as a member of 
the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives from Salem, for the years 
1903-04, being a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary both years. He 
was alternate delegate from his Con- 
gressional district to the Republican 
National Convention in 1908; member 
of the Executive Council of Massachu- 
setts (Governor’s Council), 1910 and 
1911. He was married Jan. 5, 1882, to 
Aroline Chase Pinkham, who survives 
him. His children, William P. Gove, 
Lydia and Caroline Gove, and Mrs. 
Earl Pitman, also survive him. — 
Thomas Hammond Silver died, in 1919, 
at a Sanatorium in Richmond, Va. 
He was the son of David Sylvester and 
Elizabeth (Hammond) Silver; born at 
Wellsville, Ohio, Feb. 21, 1855. He en- 
tered Senior Year at Harvard from Alle- 
gheny College, Meadville, Pa., gradu- 
ated at the Harvard Law School in 
1878; admitted to the bar of Columbi- 
ana County, Ohio, in the same year, 
and began the practice of law in Wells- 
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ville, Ohio. He was city solicitor for 
two terms; elected mayor in 1882. In 
1883 he engaged in a general banking 
business, and established the Silver 
Banking Company of which he was 
president. He was elected to the State 
Senate, representing the twenty-second 
District of Ohio, November, 1880. He 
continued in the banking business until 
1912, when he lost his health, and was 
compelled to give up all employment. 
He and his wife lived for some time on 
a ranch in Arkansas. 


1877. 
Lrnpsay Swirt, Sec., 
Boston Public Library, 

The Class will dine at the Parker 
House, Boston, on the evening of June 
23, the day before Commencement. — 
Capt. J. Q. A. Brett’s present address is 
Supply Base, Norfolk, Va. — James 
Byrne, whose appointment as a mem- 
ber of the Corporation to succeed the 
late Henry L. Higginson is more fully 
recorded elsewhere in this issue, will, as 
President of the Alumni Association, 
preside at the exercises in the Sever 
Quadrangle on Commencement Day. 
— Dr. G. E. Woodberry delivered in 
April several lectures in New York City, 
St. Paul, Minn., and at the University 
of Wisconsin. He has just published 
“* The Roamer and other Poems,” which 
contains his poems on the war, among 
them his remarkable “ Armenia” and 
“On the Italian Front.’”’ During the 
war an ambulance in the Italian Army 
bore his name — one of two poets thus 
honored. His “ Collected Essays ”’ will 
soon be published in six volumes by 
Harcourt, Brace, & Howe, of New York 
City. — Charles Jaudon Berryhill died 
at Lake Elmo, Minn., Dec. 7, 1919. He 
was born at Harrisburg, Pa., Sept. 7, 
1856, and was the son of John Hastings 
and Carrie Jaudon (Smith) Berryhill. 
He prepared for College at the Iowa 
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State University, joined the Class in 
1875 and graduated with it. He gradu- 
ated from Griswold College in 1878 
where he took the degrees of A.B. and 
A.M. On Oct. 6, 1886, he married Mar- 
garet Louise Porter, by whom he had 
three children, Anna, Charles Porter, 
and Margaret. His widow and children 
all survive him. First practising law in 
Davenport, Iowa, in 1881 he settled in 
St. Paul, Minn., where he practised his 
profession, was the editor of a news- 
paper, and made political speeches on 
the Republican side. Of later years he 
was interested in farming and seems to 
have lived a very retired life. —Thomas 
Morrison Sloane, who died at his home 
in Sandusky, Ohio, March 22, 1920, was 
the son of Rush Richard and Sarah 
Maria (Morrison) Sloane, and was born 
July 28, 1854, at Sandusky. His prepa- 
ration for College was at the Episcopal 
Academy of Connecticut and then at 
Phillips Exeter Academy, where he 
graduated in 1878. He was with his 
College Class during the entire four 
years. In 1880 he received the degree of 
LL.B. from the University of Michigan, 
and then for seven years was associated 
with Judge E. B. King, in the practice of 
the law. For three terms he was Pro- 
bate Judge of Erie County, and for two 
terms president of the City Council of 
Sandusky. Judge Sloane had also been 
a member of the Board of Education 
and the Chamber of Commerce of that 
city, and for twelve years a member of 
the Ohio National Guard, the last seven 
years as adjutant of the Sixteenth Regi- 
ment. A Democrat in politics, a Free 
Mason, the great interest of his life was 
his untiring service in the interests of 
the Episcopal Church in Ohio, of which 
body he was at various times president 
of the Board of Trustees, member of the 
Standing Committee, and chancellor of 
the diocese. He was also senior warden 
of Grace Church, Sandusky, and on its 


vestry since 1881 until his death, as 
well as deputy to the General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Church from 1895 
to 1916. He was a member of the Men’s 
Literary, Round Table, and Federated 
Commercial Clubs of Sandusky, as well 
as president of the Sunyendean and 
vice-president of the Firelaws Histor- 
ical Society of that place. He was also 
a member of the Plum BrookeCountry 
and Church Clubs of Cleveland. The 
Sloanes have been identified with the 
highest interests of Sandusky since 1815 
when, before that place even had a 
name, Colonel John N. Sloane, Judge 
Sloane’s grandfather, settled there from 
New York State. His great-grandfather 
settled and named the town of Lyme, 
N.H., in 1764, and was an officer in the 
American Revolution. Although Judge 
Sloane had received many honors, social, 
political, and ecclesiastical, his chief dis- 
tinction in the community he served so 
well was his generous and kindly devo- 
tion to the causes to which he was con- 
secrated. His opinions were sound and 
full of good sense, his spirit of helpful- 
ness inexhaustible and quite beyond his 
bodily power. He was the good citizen. 
The same loyalty that he showed to his 
native State and City he showed to his 
College and Class. The distance from 
Sandusky to Cambridge is long, but 
Sloane seldom failed to be present at 
Commencement. In 1881 Sloane mar- 
ried Sarah Maria Carswell Cooke, a 
niece of the late Jay Cooke. Of this mar- 
riage two sons were born; Rush Richard 
Sloane, 2d (’08), now rector of a large 
church in Buffalo, and Thomas Morri- 
son Sloane, Jr. (1915) at present an In- 
structor in English at Milton Academy. 


1878. 
Henry WHEELER, Sec., 
511 Sears Bldg., Boston. 
Lewis Hancock died at Austin, Tex., 
Feb. 11, 1920. He was the son of 
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George Hancock and was born at 
Austin, Nov. 17, 1856, and prepared 
for College at the Texas Military Insti- 
tute of that place. After graduation 
from College, he entered the Harvard 
Law School and took his law degree 
cum laude in 1881. He then returned 
to Texas and was admitted to the bar, 
but subsequently withdrew from prac- 
tice and devoted himself to banking, be- 
ing president of the State National 
Bank of Austin for many years. He 
devoted a considerable amount of time 
and attention to public affairs and was 
for a while mayor of Austin, and was 
also much engaged in the development 
of Austin real estate. He was married 
Jan. 4, 1893, to Attilia Aldridge Ander- 
son, who, with a son and three daugh- 
ters, survives him.—Dr. Philip 
Coombs Knapp died at the Boston City 
Hospital, Feb. 23, 1920. He was born 
in Lynn, June 3, 1858, and fitted for 
College at the Lynn High School. After 
graduation he entered the Harvard 
Medical School and received the de- 
grees of A.M. and M.D. in 1883. He 
engaged in the practice of his profession 
in Boston and continued there until his 
death. He was a specialist in mental 
diseases and was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Medicine, a member of the 
Neurological Society of the United 
Kingdom, a member of the American 
Institute of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology and of the American Association 
of Medical Jurisprudence, having been 
vice-president of the latter association. 
He was instructor in the Harvard Med- 
ical School for twenty-five years, and 
was connected during the greater part 
of his professional life with the Bos- 
ton City Hospital. He published an ar- 
ticle in the Harvarp GrapvarTEs’ 
Magazine for March, 1916, con- 
taining an inquiry as to the present 
status of the graduates of the College 
from 1851 to 1900 who were the leaders 
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of their class in College as shown by the 
*Quinquennial Catalogue,” and their 
present status as shown in “‘ Who’s Who 
in America.” He married Mrs. Isabel 
Williams Stebbins at Springfield, on 
Dec. 12, 1898, who survives him. — 
Jonas Michael Miles died in Brookline, 
March 29, 1920. He was the son of 
Lowell Milton Miles and Rebecca B. 
(Chase) Miles, and was born in Brook- 
line, Nov. 27, 1857, and was fitted for 
College at the High School in Wor- 
cester. After leaving College he stud- 
ied law in Worcester and in Boston, and 
was admitted to the bar in Boston on 
June 21, 1882. He continued in the 
practice of the law in Boston until 
1889, when he became a partner in the 
firm of Miles & Thompson, a music pub- 
lishing house in Boston, from which he 
retired in 1898. He resumed the prac- 
tice of the law until 1904, when he gave 
up business and removed to Concord, 
where he built a house and lived until 
1912, and then removed to Brookline, 
where he died. He received his degree 
of A.B. from the College in 1908. He 
was much interested in the question of 
taxation and published various pam- 
phlets on that subject and also delivered 
lectures in various places. He was mar- 
ried, Jan. 16, 1883, to Lizzie Baxter 
James, who survives him with one son, 
Herbert James Miles, who is engaged in 
business as a consulting forester. He 
was a member of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club of Boston, the New England 
Historic Genealogical Society, and the 
Executive Committee of the Massachu- 
setts Single Tax League. 


1879. 
Samugt C. Bennett, See., 
10 Tremont St., Boston. 

The Class Dinner will be at the Uni- 
versity Club, 270 Beacon St., Boston, 
at seven o’clock on the evening before 
Commencement. Holworthy 18 will 
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be open for the Class as usual on Com- 
mencement Day, Thursday, June 24, 
1920. 
1880. 
Joun Woopsury, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

This year marks the fortieth anni- 
versary of graduation of the Class and 
it is hoped to have a more than usual 
attendance at the annual dinner which 
will take place at the Union Club, 8 
Park St., Boston, on Wednesday, June 
23, at 7 o'clock. Arrangements will also 
be made for a lunch together on that 
day, probably somewhere in the coun- 
try. On Thursday, Commencement 
Day, Hollis 8 will be the headquarters 
of the Class and lunch will be served 
there from 12 to 1. — Charles Horace 
Benton was born in Cleveland, Ohio, 
Aug. 13, 1857, and died in London, 
Eng., Nov. 5, 1919. He was the son of 
Horace and Minerva (Bassett) Benton. 
His paternal grandfather from Con- 
necticut was one of the settlers in the 
Western Reserve and his mother’s fam- 
ily came from Massachusetts. He pre- 
pured for College at the West High 
School in Cleveland and took the en- 
trance examination for Harvard at 
Cincinnati in June, 1876. Chiefly on 
account of ill-health he postponed en- 
tering upon residence in Cambridge, 
and passed the two first years of the 
course in Europe partly in study and 
partly in travel. He regularly entered 
the Class of 1880 at the beginning of the 
junior year and graduated with the 
Class in June, 1880. Coming late 
among his classmates, he was perhaps 
not well known except to a small circle 
of congenial friends with whom his 
relations were intimate and to whom 
his enthusiasms and tastes were stimu- 
lating. By nature and perhaps by rea- 
son of his two years of study abroad he 
was already a scholar. His library was 
large for that of an undergraduate and 


his books showed him to be a keen stu- 
dent of the classics and a lover of poetry 
and the fine arts. After graduation, at 
the desire of his father he began the 
study of the law, but soon found it un- 
bearable. With characteristic decision 
he determined to master a science. He 
entered the employ of the Brush Elec- 
tric Co. of Cleveland, starting with 
work in the shops and combining study 
with practical experience. In 1882 he 
was sent to Paris to represent the com- 
pany at the Electrical Exposition of 
that year. After that, as representative 
of the English Brush Co. and the Inter- 
national Electric Co. of London, he 
spent several years on the Continent, 
mostly in Austria and Italy. Return- 
ing to England he lived for a time at 
Leeds, but after 1903 made his home in 
London. In 1905 he formed the firm of 
Benton, Keighly & Reynolds, engin- 
eers, with works at Acton, where they 
manufactured scientific machinery and 
instruments. When an English com- 
mission was sent to India to investigate 
the origin of the bubonic plague a por- 
tion of their apparatus for isolating and 
examining germs and a series of cham- 
bers for brewing and maintaining germs 
at various degrees of temperature were 
designed and manufactured by Benton. 
He exhibited at the St. Louis Exhibi- 
tion a machine for the liquefaction of 
hydrogen and for producing the lowest 
recorded temperatures. Benton read 
prodigiously in scientific literature, but 
never lost his love for the humanities, 
and outside his business his life was 
largely spent with his books. His one 
out-of-door amusement was golf, and 
it was at his golf club that he was 
stricken with the illness which pre- 
ceded his death. His family feel that 
his life was shortened by the war. The 
anxiety and stress of those years wore 
upon his sensitive nature. Rosebank 
Works, his factory at Acton, was taken 
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over by the English Government for 
the manufacture of munitions. He ex- 
perienced several air raids, in one of 
which he suffered a shock from which 
he was a long time recovering. Benton 
never married. His mother, a woman 
of advanced age, and a married sister 
survive him. From time to time he 
came to America to visit his family, and 
on those occasions he often visited Bos- 
ton and Cambridge to renew old friend- 
ships. — George Murdock Perry was 
born at Ashland, Jan. 23, 1859. He 
died at Southern Pines, N.C., Feb. 7, 
1920. He was the son of Edwin and 
Louise Price (Brewster) Perry. He pre- 
pared for college at the Ashland High 
School and by individual work during 
the year before entering. After gradu- 
ating he made library work his profes- 
sion, and was assistant in the Astor 
Library in New York City from 1883 to 
1891. He was Librarian of the Harlem 
(N.Y.) Library from 1891 to 1897 and 
in charge of the library of the General 
Theological Seminary in New York 
City from 1897 until 1903. In 1903-04 
he was temporarily connected with the 
Yale University Library. During the 
latter portion of his life his health was 
not rugged and he found life in the 
country more desirable. Until his mo- 
ther’s death in 1909 he made his home 
with her in Ashland. He then went to 
live with relatives in Holden, spending 
the winters at Southern Pines, as he had 
become a sufferer from chronic bronchi- 
tis. It was there that the end came 
quietly in February last. He never 
married. 
1882. 
Henry W. Cunnincuam, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

H. M. Sewall is the head of the Leon- 
ard Wood organization for Maine. — 
T. C. Thacher of Yarmouth, is a dele- 
gate to the Democratic National Con- 
vention. — H. W. Cunningham made 
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the Report of the Council at the Semi- 
annual meeting of the American Anti- 
quarian Society in April. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

William Alden Lombard died at Riv- 
erside, Cal., April 11, 1918. The son of 
Benjamin and Julia Elizabeth (Lom- 
bard) Lombard, he was born at Somer- 
ville, Dec. 24, 1860. He was prepared 
for College by A. W. Gould, and ad- 
mitted in September, 1879, with our 
Class, of which he was a not widely 
known member, but one with a small 
circle of congenial friends. He was a 
member of the Everett Atheneum, 
and roomed with J. E. Davis during the 
first two years of his College course and 
with S. B. Pearmain for the remainder. 
In October, after graduation, he en- 
tered the employ of the Lombard In- 
vestment Co. which his father had es- 
tablished in Boston, and continued with 
this firm until 1887, when he removed 
to New York City as manager of the 
branch office in that city, which posi- 
tion he held until the dissolution of the 
company He was president of the First 
National Bank of Billings, Mont., and 
traveled extensively on business every 
year in the South and West, and from 
1893 to 1895 he was a banker at 150 
Broadway, New York City. From 1895 
to 1909 he was engaged in the real es- 
tate business at 20 Broad St., “at first 
meeting with reverses, but later pros- 
pering,” and in 1911 he retired to de- 
vote himself to his chief pleasure, 
travel. With his wife, who was Miss 
Laura Ella Ayer, of Chelsea, he made 
trips to Panama and the West Indies 
and spent six months of each year ir 
France; and after his wife's death he 
became more of a wanderer and seldom 
communicated with the triends of ear- 
lier days. He resided in New York City 
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at 158 West 8lst St., and was a mem- 
ber of the Lotus and New York Ath- 
letic Clubs. —L. A. Coolidge was 
elected, at the Massachusetts Prima- 
ries of April 27, a Republican Delegate- 
at-Large from the 14th District. — 
H. A. Andrews writes from Los An- 
geles, Cal., that he is building a house 
at Altadena where he intends to make 
his permanent home, although his busi- 
ness interests in Pittsburgh, Pa., will 
call him East two or three times a year. 
— W. W. Bryant has removed to New 
York City, where he has joined the firm 
of Armand Schmoll, Inc., whose agent 
he has been in the Far East and for 
whom he is now traveling in Scandi- 
navia. His business address is 41 Park 
Row, Room 204. — E. P. Warren has 
published in English three legends 
drawn from classic sources, entitled 
“‘Alemron, Hypermestra, Czneus,” 
issued in this country by Longmans, 
Green & Co. — Prof. J. H. Wigmore 
has received the Distinguished Service 
Medal, dated Dec. 24, 1919, from the 
War Department, for service as colo- 
nel, judge-advocate, on duty in the 
Provost-Marshal-General's Office, July, 
1917-May, 1919. The French Govern- 
ment, on July 11, 1919, made him a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. — 
Robert Ceit has removed his business 
offices to 9 Park St., Boston. — Stough- 
ton 11 will be open for the use of the 
Class as usual on Commencement Day. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

W. C. Sturgis, educational secretary 
of the Department of Missions of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, is about 
to utilize a year’s leave of absence on a 
visit to the foreign mission fields of the 
Anglican Church. After spending a 
couple of months investigating the 
methods of various mission boards of 
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the Church of England and attending 
the meeting of the World Conference 
on Faith and Order in Geneva early in 
August, he will go to India and Burma, 
and to the Philippines, China, Japan, 
and Honolulu, where the Episcopal 
Church has a large and important work. 
He expects to return to America in 
June, 1921. — Warren Randall Gilman 
died in Worcester, May 2, 1920, after 
a long illness. He was born in Boston 
Dec. 14, 1861, the son of Thomas Ran- 
dall and Ruth Matthews (Wentworth) 
Gilman. He prepared for College at the 
high school in Medford. After graduat- 
ing he attended the Harvard Medical 
School, receiving the degree of M.D. 
in 1888. The following two years he 
passed in Boston, serving as medical 
interne at the McLean Hospital and 
later as house off cer in the Boston City 
Hospital and in the Boston Lying-In 
Hcspital. In 1890 he moved to Wor- 
cester, where he engaged in the general 
practice of medicine until the time of 
his death. He had served as surgeon to 
out-patients of the Worcester City 
Hospital and as dispensary physician in 
the Washburn Memorial Hospital. He 
was a member of the Worcester Chari- 
ties Commission, the Advisory Board 
of the Worcester Society of District 
Nursing and the Worcester Temporary 
Home. He was married in New Haven, 
Conn., March 4, 1899, to Helen Harriet 
Baldwin, who survives him with two 
children, Charlotte Wentworth and 
Bradley Baldwin. — Dr. W. S. Bryant 
has resumed the practice of medicine in 
New York, with an office at 107 East 
89th Street. 


1886. 
Tuos. Titeston Batpwin, Sec., 
77 Franklin St., Boston. 
The annual subscription Class dinner 
will be held at the St. Botolph Club, 
Boston, Wednesday, June 23. On Com- 
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mencement, Thursday, June 24, Hollis 
4 will be open for the use.of the Class, 
as usual. — The annual subscription 
Class luncheon was held at the Harvard 
Club, Boston, Saturday, Feb. 14. The 
following twenty-two members of the 
Class were present: W. L. Allen, E. H. 
Babbitt, G. G. Bradford, F. S. Church- 
ill, A. D. Claflin, A. A. Gleason, C. 
Guild, F. C. Hood, E. B. Jennings, G. F. 
Jewett, F. B. Mallory, F. J. Moors, E. 
H. Nichols, J. N. Palmer, C. A. Pratt, 
M. W. Richardson, 0. Roberts, W. H. 
Slocum, W. B. Waterman, F. C. Weld, 
R. D. Weston, G. G. Wilson. Moors 
presided. Hood, chairman of the Class 
Committee, made a financial report, 
and read a letter from F. W. Smith, 
now living in Mexico. Weston made an 
interesting address on “ Liberty, and 
Responsibility and Equality before the 
Law,” after which Palmer, Babbitt, 
and Bradford spoke. Wilson told of the 
work of the Commission to Holland to 
return the Dutch steamers seized by 
the United States, and of the negotia- 
tions in the settlement with the owners 
—a settlement made for $2,750,000, 
where it had been estimated that the 
cost would be from ten to fifteen mil- 
lions. — W. C. Boyden, who is Commis- 
sioner-General of the Red Cross in 
Poland, with headquarters in Warsaw, 
expects to continue his work there until 
September. He writes to the Secretary: 
“ There is a good deal of foreign relief 
here, mainly American, e.g., Mr. Hoov- 
er’s Relief Administration which is feed- 
ing daily 1,300,000 children, and cloth- 
ing them; the American Red Cross 
which is here with hospital supplies, 
etc.; an organization of American Jews 
which I understand has already spent 
$5,000,000; and a big delousing plant 
from the American army in France 
which cost $4,000,000. Dr. Wolbach, 
of the Medical School, has just arrived 
with a ‘ Harvard Unit’ which will try 
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to locate the typhus germ. I have been 
asked to coédrdinate the work of all the 
relief agencies and to represent them 
with the Government. It looks as if the 
Government will agree to appoint a 
dictator and appoint him over the en- 
tire anti-typhus campaign, who will re- 
port only to the Prime Minister. If so, 
I will practically have but one man to 
deal with, and my job ought to be easy. 
This will give you the main idea of my 
job, which also includes building up the 
Polish Red Cross, so that it may be able 
to handle things when we are gone.”” — 
Garrett Droppers, United States Minis- 
ter to Greece, expects to arrive home 
on leave about Aug. 1.— J. M. Mer- 
riam delivered the address at the memo- 
rial exercises in Framingham, Feb. 22, 
when certificates from the French Gov- 
ernment were presented to relatives of 
American soldiers who died in the 
World War. — The collection of paint- 
ings, which included several fine por- 
traits by Copley and Gilbert Stuart, 
belonging to the late F. B. Smith, was 
sold by auction in New York City in 
April, bringing over $100,000. — Prof. 
T. W. Richards was elected a member 
of the Danish Society of Science April 
18. — Dr. G. B. Somers has charge of 
the Leland Stanford University Hos- 
pital and of the Lane Hospital which 
has been taken over by the University. 
— W. G. Webster was a candidate for 
the Republican nomination for Presi- 
dent in the primaries in Vermont and 
West Virginia, and for Vice-President 
in North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Ohio, Indiana, and Oregon. 
He received the endorsement of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Nebraska 
for the nomination for Vice-President, 
and the thirty-six delegates from these 
three States were instructed to vote 
for him in the Chicago Convention. In 
1916 Webster was a candidate, in the 
Republican primaries, for President in 
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West Virginia, and for Vice-President 
in Iowa, Ohio, Nebraska, and Oregon, 
carrying the latter State. — Gordon 
Woodbury has been elected a district 
delegate from New Hampshire to the 
Democratic Convention at San Fran- 
cisco, and was pledged to Hoover. — 
Charles Philip Pinckard, son of Valen- 
tine Orson and Tillie Stockwell Hudnut 
Pinckard, was born at Covington, Ky., 
Sept. 4, 1864, and died in Chicago, IIl., 
Jan. 17, 1920. After graduation he was 
for three years a student in the Harvard 
Medical School, receiving the degree of 
M.D. in 1889. Then for two years he 
was house officer at the Massachusetts 
Eye and Ear Infirmary. ‘From 1891 
until his death he practised medicine in 
Chicago as a specialist in ophthalmol- 
ogy. He was Professor of Ophthalmol- 
ogy at the Chicago Post-Graduate 
Medical School, attending ophthal- 
mologist at the Michigan Reese Hos- 
pital, the Michigan Reese Dispensary, 
and the Home for Crippled Children, 
and was a member of the Chicago Med- 
ical Society and the American Medical 
Association. April 29, 1896, at Boston, 
he married Edith Augusta Brown, who 
died in 1897. At Chicago, April 25, 
1903, he married Mary Losey Graff. 
By his second marriage he had two 
children, Charles Philip, Jr., and Davis 
Hudnut. — George Standish Weed 
died at Washington, D.C., Jan. 18, 1920. 
He was born at Plattsburg, N.Y., Feb. 
13, 1862, the son of Smith Mead and 
Caroline Leslie Standish Weed. After 
graduation he studied law and became 
a member of his father’s law firm, 
Weed, Smith & Conway, in Plattsburg. 
Later the firm became Weed, Conway 
& Cotter. He also was a member of the 
firm of Conway & Weed in New York 
City, although his residence was in 
Plattsburg. In 1913 he became coun- 
selor for the States Prisons Depart- 
ment, and for the past year and a half 
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was with.the legal department of the 
Alien Property Custodian Department 
in Washington. He served two terms, 
1886-88, as a member of the New York 
Assembly, and was also a member of 
the Democratic State Committee. In 
1893 he was appointed United States 
Collector of Custom of the District of 
Champlain. He had been judge of 
Clinton County, and of the City of 
Plattsburg Court, and had also served 
as vice-president of the Plattsburg 
Board of Educaticn. May 20, 1891, at 
Plattsburg, he married Frances Henri- 
etta Ross, who, with two daughters, 
survives him. — New Addresses: Dr. 
G. P. Hurd, 605 East Fayette St., Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.; A. G. Mason, 85 Newbury 
St., Boston; J. W. Richardson, 12 Dun- 
more St., Roxbury; E. C. Rowse, 1008 
Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


1887. 

Freperick S. Mnap, Sec., 
Harvard University Directory, Cambridge. 
Baker has been given leave of ab- 

sence during the current half-year in 
order that he may devote his whole time 
to the preparation of the book on which 
the pageant celebrating the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth will be based. — 
Bowen has moved to Detroit, where he 
is engaged in the real estate business at 
204 New Teleg:aph Building. — Cav- 
anagh’s address is 101 Tremont Bldg., 
Boston. — A. C. Coolidge delivered a 
course of eight lectures at the Lowell 
Institute on ‘“‘The New States of Cen- 
tral Europe.” He hasal-o edited the Eng- 
lish edition of ‘‘The Secret Treaties of 
Austro-Hungary, 1879-1914,”’ compiled 
by Dr. Pribran and published by the 
Harvard University Press; this book has 
the reputation of containing the most 
important group of documents that 
revolutionary Europe has made public. 
In March Coolidge lectured at Prince- 
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ton University on ‘The Political Con- 
dition of Central Europe.” — Gardner 
has changed his office address to Room 
821, Pennsylvania Station, New York 
City. — Haskins and R. H. Lord, ’06, 
delivered a course of lectures at the 
Lowell Institute on “The Problems of 
the Peace Conference’’; these lectures 
will shortly be published by the Har- 
vard University Press. — Mark Howe 
expects to publish in June the first vol- 
ume of the biographies of the men 
whose names are on the Harvard Roll 
of Honor. — Hughes is living at Redes- 
dale House, The Park, Cheltenham, 
Eng. — Keyes is chairman of the 
United States Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Post-Office Department. — 
This year is Spalding’s twenty-fifth in 
the service of the Division of Music at 
Harvard, where he succeeded J. K. 
Paine as chairman. He will probably 
spend the next year abroad on leave. 
His book, ‘‘ Music an Art and a Lan- 
guage,”’ will be published in June. — 
Strong, as president of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, sailed on May 15 
for England to attend a series of con- 
ferences. 


1888. 
G. R. Putstrer, Sec., 
412-418 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

George Lockhart Allen died April 23, 
1920, at Salem. He went into business 
immediately after graduation and be- 
came a member of the firm of Wheat- 
land, Allen & Rogers, which did an 
extensive real estate business along 
the north shore of Massachusetts. He 
later continued in the same business 
individually. He served as a member of 
the Common Council of Salem and for 
two years was commissioner of the 
Sinking Fund of that city. He later 
removed to Manchester and served as 
one of the selectmen of that town. Mrs. 
Allen and three children survive him. — 
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H. M. Clarke has become associated 
with the insurance office of Obrion, 
Russell & Co., 108 Water Street, Bos- 
ton. — H. H. Furness has published 
“The Life and Death of King John” in 
the New Variorum edition of Shake- 
speare. Furness has previously pub- 
lished in the same series editions of 
“Julius Cesar,” “Richard III,” and 
a revision of his father’s edition of 
**Macbeth.” — The Class held three 
very informal dinners at the Harvard 
Club, Boston, on Friday, March 5, 
Friday, April 2, and Friday, May 7. 
Nineteen men were present at the first 
dinner and twenty-six at the second 
dinner. There were no formalities 
whatsoever. The success of these din- 
ners appears to warrant their contin- 
uance, 


1889. 
CHARLES WARREN, Sec., 
Mills Building, Washington, D.C. 

New Addresses: P. Bartholow, 17 W. 
43d St., New York City; C. C. Batchel- 
der, U.S. Legation, Pekin, China; G. 
Perry, 15 Congress St., Boston; J. D. 
Prindle, Jr., Parker House, Boston; L. 
F. Snow, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; C. Warren, 
Mills Building, Washington, D.C. — 
Ralph Emerson Bassett (formerly 
Ralph Waldo Emerson Bassett) died at 
Louisville, Ky., July 18, 1919. He was 
the son of Albert and Sarah Elizabeth 
(Shoemaker) Bassett of Salem, N.J., 
and was born Jan. 25, 1866, near Woods- 
town, N.J. After attending the public 
schools of Salem, N.J., he was a special 
student at Harvard from 1885 to 1888 
and entered College as a regular mem- 
ber of the Class of 1889, in the fall of 
1888. He was a teacher of Modern Lan- 
guages at Belmont School, 1890-92; 
Instructor in German and French at 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind., 
1892-93; student at Paris in Romance 
Philology and French, 1893-97; Acting 
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Instructor in Modern Languages, New 
Hampshire College, Durham, N.H., 
1894-95. He was Acting Professor of 
Modern Languages, at the College of 
Charleston, S.C., 1895-97; Instructor 
in Romance Languages, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N.Y., 1897-99; In- 
structor in Romance Languages, Col- 
lege for Women of Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio, 1899- 
1900. From 1900 to 1903 he was Assist- 
ant Professor of Romance Languages, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.; 
from 1903 to 1906 he was Assistant 
Professor, and from 1906 to 1911, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Romance Languages, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 
From 1911 he was Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages at the University of 
Cincinnati, which position he held until 
the time of his death. Bassett’s special 
interest was the study and teaching 
of the Spanish language, and his mag- 
num opus was an extremely able Gram- 
mar of the Spanish Language, published 
in 1913-14. He married at Lawrence, 
Kan., June 16, 1907, Miss Lillie May 
Palmer, who survives him. Bassett’s 
death was due largely to overwork. — 
C. C. Batchelder is U.S. Trade Com- 
missioner at Pekin, China. — George 
Thompson Burrows died Oct. 21, 1916, 
at Louisville, Ky. He has been among 
the “ lost men ” and the Secretary has 
learned now for the first time of his 
death. He was born at Montpelier, Vt., 
Dec. 22, 1865; the son of George Baxter 
and Alma (Thompson) Burrows. After 
attending school at Phillips Exeter, he 
entered Harvard in the fall of 1885 and 
graduated with the Class. He entered 
the Harvard Law School, but was com- 
pelled to leave after six months owing to 
ill health. He received a degree of 
LL.D. in 1892 at the Wisconsin Uni- 
versity Law School. He practised law 
in Chicago from 1898 to 1897 in the 
Law Department of the Illinois Steel 
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Co.; in 1898 he practised in New York 
City with William Wallace MacFar- 
land. In 1899 he left New York owing 
to ill health and returned to Chicago. 
Later he became Kentucky representa- 
tive of the Knapp Co., of New York; 
and in 1914 he was connected with the 
Shedd-Wright Manufacturing Co., of 
Minneapolis, Minn. He resided for some 
time at Owensboro, Ky. He married Miss 
Vida Celeste Kosure at Owensboro, Ky., 
March 9, 1909. — R. C. Cabot was ap- 
pointed in January, 1920, Professor of 
Social Ethics, Harvard College. — C. 
E. Curry, who returned in the summer 
of 1919 from Munich, Bavaria, where 
he has been living for over twenty-five 
years, returned in the fall temporarily 
to Switzerland to bring back his family. 
— Herbert Henry Darling died at 
Brookline, March 26, 1920. He was 
born Nov. 21, 1864, at Troy, N.Y., the 
son of Henry H. and Caroline Cady 
(Martin) Darling. After studying at 
the Troy High School, he entered Col- 
lege in the fall of 1885, where he soon 
became one of the most prominent and 
active members of the Class. He was 
the Sumner Prize Essayist in 1888; took 
final honors in History; was an editor of 
the Crimson and of the Advocate; a di- 
rector and vice-president of the Har- 
vard Dining Association; a member of 
the Freshman Glee Club; the Glee Club; 
the Chapel Choir; Institute of 1770; 
Hasty Pudding; O. K.; Signet; Finance 
Club; English Club; Deutscher-Verein; 
Historical Society. In Senior year he 
was elected a member of the Class Com- 
mittee and served also as Class Treas- 
urer, until his death; and in 1918 he was 
elected by the Class as chairman of the 
Class Committee on the death of F. E. 
Parker. He received the degree of 
LL.B. in the Harvard Law School in 
1891. After graduation he practised 
law in Boston. He was secretary of the 
Harvard Musical Association from 1899 
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and one of the founders and secretary 
of the Harvard Alumni Chorus from 
1910. He was a member of the Union 
and Harvard Clubs in Boston and of 
the Republican Club of Massachusetts. 
No man in the Class has performed 
such long-continued, faithful, able, and 
enthusiastic service for the Class as 
Bert Darling. His own words in the 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary expressed 
truly, but very incompletely, how 
closely felt were the ties that bound 
him. “ My greatest pleasure has been 
my work as a member of the Class Com- 
mittee and as Class Treasurer” he then 
wrote. “I wish that I could explain 
what I mean when I say that I have a 
feeling of intimacy with the Class as a 
whole which has been a constant inspi- 
ration.” No one realizes better than 
the Class Secretary what an enormous 
amount of time and pains Bert devoted 
to the Class and what a joy to him it 
was to do so. Much of the success of 
our reunions has been due to his organ- 
izing ability and capacity, both in the 
large matters ahd in the details. His 
sense of responsibility was of the high- 
est; his sympathies were broad; his hu- 
man interest in all members of the 
Class, his ideals for the College and 
college men were fine; and his mastery 
over himself was full. The College and 
the Class have lost a noble servant. — 
G. L. DeBlois is a member of the 
Board of Managers of the Farm and 
Trade School at Thompson's Island. — 
G. V. Gray, whose name has been on the 
list of “‘ lost men,” is residing at 2945 
Magnolia St., Oakland, Cal. Owing to 
ill health he has been retired from the 
active mining business for several years. 
—M. D. Hull has been chosen as a 
member of the Class Committee of 1889 
by the Committee appointed by the 
Class last Commencement, consisting 
of Darling, King, Warren, and Trafford, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
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of F, E. Parker. He has accepted the 
position. He is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Chicago and Cook County 
at the Illinois State Constitutional 
Convention now sitting in Springfield, 
Ill. — J. G. King’s son, J. G. King, Jr., 
has been chosen as Class Poet for the 
1920 Class Day. —J. D. Merrill is 
editor of the Harvard Alumni Bulletin 
and a director of the Harvard Alumni 
Association. — J. D. Morgan received 
the degree of LL.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, Eng., Oct. 31, 1919. 
— G. Perry has retired from the prac- 
tice of law and has opened an office in 
Boston for the sale of investment securi- 
ties. — George Turner Phelps died at 
Cambridge, Feb. 26, 1920, after a pain- 
ful illness of several years. He was born 
in Melrose, Dec. 18, 1867; was son of 
Charles Alanson and Letitia (Frest) 
Phelps. After studying at the Chelsea 
High School he entered College in the 
fall of 1885, remaining with the Class 
until the end of the Sophomore year. 
He graduated as a member of the Class 
of 1891 (receiving his degree out of 
course in 1893), but always retained his 
affiliations with the Class of 1889. From 
1891 to 1903 he taught music and kin- 
dred subjects. He was the fourder and 
director of the Boston Singing Club in 
1901-03. From 1903 to 1906 he lec- 
tured on music and art. After 1907 he 
devoted his life to developing his orig- 
inal and unique ideas in esthetics, psy- 
chology, visual design, and acoustics. 
While a pianist and singer of ability and 
a talented music teacher, he was also 
a writer of much individuality both of 
prose and verse, and he termed his own 
occupation in life that of a “ creative 
educator and author.”’ His later years, 
though full of suffering, were also filled 
with much active work and thought 
along his original lines, and the great 
cheer and optimism with which he con- 
tinued his investigations and inventions 
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marked a noble though eccentric char- 
acter. He was unmarried. — W. F. 
Richards is president of the Colorado 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America. 
— Herbert Leslie Russell died April 11, 
1917, but the fact of his death has only 
been recently learned by the Secretary. 
He was born at Buckfield, Me., Feb. 13, 
1865, the son of George Washington 
and Phebe Ellen (Green) Russell. 
After studying at the Norway (Me.) 
High School, he entered College in the 
fall of 1885. Since graduation he had 
been a school-teacher, first at Hill 
Academy, Redding, Conn., then at 
Chamberlin Institute, Randolph, N.Y., 
and from 1892 at Owego Free Academy, 
Owego, N.Y., and since 1901 its princi- 
yal. In 1910 he was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the New York State Classical 
Teachers’ Association and delivered an 
address on ‘‘ Some Problems in First- 
Year Latin.’”” He was married to Miss 
Katherine Louise Adams at Owego, 
N.Y., June 30, 1897. — Philip Leverett 
Saltonstall died at Boston, Nov. 15, 
1919, after a long illness. He was born 
May 4, 1867, at Chestnut Hill, son of 
Leverett and Rose Smith (Lee) Salton- 
stall. He prepared for College at St. 
Mark’s School, and entered as a special 
student in the fall of 1885 and gradu- 
ated a regular member of the Class in 
1889. While in College he was a mem- 
ber of the Institute of 1770, D.K.E., 
Zeta Psi, Hasty Pudding, Porcellian; 
also of the Tariff Reform Association 
and the Sparring Association. After 
graduation, Saltonstall was for eight 
years with the Thomson-Houston Elec- 
tric Co. He then joined the firm of 
Tucker, Anthony & Co., bankers and 
brokers, and continued a member of 
that firm until his death. During his 
business career he was particularly in- 
terested in the creation and financing 
of public utilities and was an officer and 
director in many important corpora- 
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tions, including the Northwestern 
Power Co., the Kansas City, Clay 
County, and St. Joseph R.R., Man- 
chester (N.H.) Traction, Light & 
Power Co., Great Northern Power Co., 
Fort Wayne and Northern Indiana 
Traction Co., Massachusetts Electric 
Companies, American Trust Co., and 
Bay State Trust Co. Outside his busi- 
ness he was especially interested in 
matters dealing. with the welfare of 
children and was president and director 
of the Children’s Island Sanitarium 
and vice-president and director of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children. He was 
also a trustee of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. At one time he held 
the office of treasurer of the Democratic 
Town Committee of Milton, his home 
town. He was a member of the Somer- 
set, Exchange, and Harvard Clubs of 
Boston, the Milton Club and Hoosick 
Whisick Club of Milton, the Eastern 
Yacht Club and the Harvard Club of 
New York. The Class of 1889 owed 
much to Philip Saltonstall. Possessed 
of a generous heart, unfailing tact, a 
cheery nature, and a rare charm of man- 
ner, he endeared himself to all his class- 
mates and did much to bring together 
the various elements and factions in the 
Class and to make of it a united whole. 
At Class gatherings, which he never 
missed except for unavoidable reasons, 
his enthusiasm, genial good-nature, 
exuberant spirits, and kindly efforts to 
make every one feel happy and at ease, 
contributed in no small degree to the 
success of these occasions. Few were 
permitted to realize the intense physi- 
cal discomfort and suffering which in 
his later years he endured with such 
courageous fortitude and such cheerful 
self-forgetfulness, so characteristic of 
the man. The Class of 1889 has lost a 
loyal member and a good friend. Sal- 
tonstall was married, June 18, 1890, at 
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Milton, to Miss Frances Anna Fitch 
Sherwood, and had six children, Kath- 
erine, Rose Lee, Frances Sherwood, 
Mary Elizabeth, Philip Leverett, Jr., 
and Nathaniel. His wife and all his 
children survive him, except Mary 
Elizabeth, who died Feb. 24, 1901. His 
eldest child Katherine, born April 10, 
1891, is the beloved Class Baby of 1889; 
and is the mother of the first Class 
grandchild and of four other Class 
grandchildren. — L. F. Snow is now 
Associate Professor of English at the 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. — R. De C. Ward is the first presi- 
dent of the American Meteorological 
Society. — The following members of 
the Class attended the meeting of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs, held in 
Washington, D.C., April 30-May 1, 
1920: Hooper, Jellinek, Trafford, C. 
Warren, Whitridge. C. Warren was a 
member of the Washington Executive 
Committee of Arrangements for the 
meeting. — The death of Darling leaves 
another vacancy in the Class Commit- 
tee, and the Class will act upon this 
matter at the meeting in 12 Hollis on 
Commencement, June 24, 1920. 


1890. 
JosepH W. Lunn, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 
No report. 


1891. 
A. J. Garcerau, Sec., 
12 Ashburton Place, Boston. 

Edward Fulton died at Urbana, IIl., 
Sept. 5, 1919. He was the son of Joseph 
and Amanda (Ellis) Fulton, born at 
Stewiacke, N.S., July 22, 1862. He pre- 
pared for College at Pictou Academy, Pic- 
tou, N.S.; graduated at Dalhousie, 1889; 
entered Harvard 1890; degrees A.B., 
1891; A.M., 1892; Ph.D., 1894. He was 
Professor of English at Wells College up 
to 1900, then studied abroad and became 
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Assistant Professor and later Associate 
Professor of Rhetoric at the University 
of Illinois. He was the author of many 
useful books in his profession. His wife, 
Sara Antoinette (Acer), died in 1913. — 
William Hill died at New York City, 
Feb. 29, 1920. He was the son of Nathan 
Vestal and Eliza Ann (Canada) Hill, 
born at Bloomingdale, Ind., May 31, 
1865; he prepared for College at Friends 
Bloomingdale Academy, Bloomingdale, 
Ind.; graduated at the University of 
Kansas in 1890 and from Harvard in 
1891; A.M., 1892. He was teacher of 
Economics and Agricultural Economics 
at the University of Chicago, an organ- 
izer of agricultural guilds, clubs and de- 
partments in Agricultural colleges and 
at universities. He leaves a wife, Caro- 
line Miles Hill, and an adopted daugh- 
ter. — G. H. Leonard, Jr., had an ex- 
hibition of pastels and paintings at Doll 
and Richards’ gallery in Boston in May. 
He has moved to 68 Lyman St., Wal- 
tham. — The Class will meet as usual 
in Holworthy 9 on Commencement 
Day. — Minot Simons is a trustee of 
Phillips Exeter. — The following mem- 
bers of the Class attended the annual 
meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs in Washington: Rogers, Stead, 
Tyson, C. H. Stone, Higgins, Burling- 
ham, Morse, Wildes, W. H. Allen, Long- 
worth, A. Hall, T. N. Perkins and 
Garceau. . 


1892. 
ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec., 
Andover. 

R. C. Baldwin’s address is 56 Pine 
St., New York City; his business is 
Long Island real estate and insurance. 
—J. E. Barss is head of the Latin 
Department in the Loomis Institute, 
Windsor, Conn. —G. A. Campbell’s 
home address is 129 Bellevue Ave., 
Upper Montclair, N.J.— W. N. Du- 
ane’s address is Convent, N.J. — H. K- 
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Estabrook’s address is Reservoir Ave., 
Chestnut Hill. — E. S. Fetcher’s ad- 
dress is 822 Bryant Ave., Winnetka, 
Ill. — Charles Garrison’s business ad- 
dress is 16 Harcourt St., Boston. — R. 
H. Hale, of Hale & Dorr, Counselors 
ai Law, has his offices at 60 State St., 
Boston 9.— Rev. Adrian Randolph 
Bennett Hegeman died at Binghamton, 
N.Y., Feb. 28, 1920, after an attack of 
meningitis. He was born at Brooklyn, 
N.Y., April 13, 1868, the son of Thomas 
and Maria (Bakewell): Hegeman. He 
attended St. Steven’s College, from 
which he received the degree of A.B. in 
1891. In 1891-92 he attended Harvard, 
receiving the degree of A.B. with the 
Class of 1892. He graduated from the 
Berkeley Divinity School in 1894. St. 
Steven’s gave him the degree of A.M. in 
1895, and D.D. in 1914. Members of 
the Class of ’92 may recall him as 
“Randy.” “ They will remember an 
eager, impetuous young man with a 
shock of red hair and gray-blue eyes, 
a ready smile, and an inquiring mind 
which was always a little against ‘ The 
Powers That Be.’”’ After a short serv- 
ice as assistant minister at St. Mark’s 
Church, Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa., 
he became rector of the Church of the 
Holy Innocents at Albany, N.Y., in 
November, 1896. In December, 1903, 
he became rector of Trinity Memorial 
Church, Binghamton, N.Y., where he 
continued until 1917. Then he engaged 
in war work as Y.M.C.A. secretary, 
serving at Camp Wadsworth, where he 
organized the welfare work. Later he 
resigned this work and the rectorship of 
Trinity Church, Binghamton, to be- 
come Archdeacon of the Diocese of 
Central New York. He was a member 
of the Standing Committee of the Dio- 
cese and one of the examining chaplains. 
In the words of Bishop Fiske, “ A 
scholar, a Christian gentleman, a faith- 
ful pastor, a devoted minister of the 
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sacraments, a loyal friend, unselfish and 
generous in the giving of himself and 
his means, a preacher who was at his 
best among plain people, and was grow- 
ing stronger every year in the ministry 
of the word, his diocesan service (brief 
as it was) will leave a permanent im- 
press upon the missionary parishes of 
Central New York.” He was married 
to Mary McConnel at Philadelphia, 
Pa., April 21, 1897; she died Oct. 25, 
1904. — P. L. Horne has been principal 
of Pinkerton Academy, Derry, N.H., 
since September, 1917.— T. W. La- 
mont and Jeremiah Smith, Jr., are in 
China as members of the International 
Consortium which is negotiating a loan 
to that country. They expect to return 
in June. — Among the men recently 
awarded degrees by Harvard “ out of 
course’ was Walter Littlefield (A.B. 
1892). — Professor D. S. Miller has 
given up his connection with Columbia 
University, but continues as Professor 
of Christian Apologetics at the General 
Theological Seminary. — J. F. Mor- 
ton’s address is 211 West 138th St. He 
is secretary of the Common Commer- 
cial Language Committee. — Nettleton 
Neff’s address is 1308 Ritchie Court, 
Chicago, Ill. — Captain A. I. Peckham, 
of the U.S. Army, remains with the 
Military Intelligence Division, General 
Staff, Washington, D.C. His home 
address is 727 Quebec St., N.W., Wash- 
ington. — Dr. A. H. Pierce, when heard 
from in March, was sailing as transport 
surgeon on the Mt. Vernon, from San 
Francisco; he was en route to Vladivo- 
stok, Siberia, to carry Czecho-Slovak 
troops to some European port — prob- 
ably Trieste. — Edgar Pierce has re- 
tired from business; his address is 8 
Hubbard Park, Cambridge. — Dr. F. 
E. Stetson’s address is South Dart- 
mouth. — Dr. G. H. Thomas’s address 
is Suite 600, La Salle Bldg., corner Sev- 
entk St. and Marquette Ave., Minne- 
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apolis, Minn. — J. L. Tryon’s address 
is 78 Oxford St., Cambridge. He was 
admitted to the bar of the U.S. District 
Court, Portland, Maine, in September, 
1918, while a resident of that city. — 
J. B. Wetherell’s address is care of The 
Organization Finance Co., 621 Widener 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. — Harry White 
died at his home in Hutchinson, Minn., 
April 8, 1920, of acute pericarditis. He 
was born at Eatontown, N.J., July 13, 
1868, the son of Lyttleton and Mary 
(Lambertson) White. He prepared for 
College at the Phillips Exeter Academy, 
and entered Harvard with the Class of 
1892. He took his degree of A.B. in 
three years, graduating with the Class 
of 1891. He received the degree of 
A.M. in 1894, and attended the Har- 
vard Divinity School from 1894 to 1898. 
After pastorates in Somerville, Duluth, 
Minn., and Natick, he retired from the 
ministry and entered the practice of law 
in the summer of 1909. For several 
years he was at Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
later he established his office at Hutch- 
inson, Minn. He is survived by his wife 
(Sophie May Pendergast) whom he 
married at Hutchinson, Minn., June 20, 
1905; and by three sons. — E. D. Whit- 
ford’s address is P.O. Box 5325, Boston. 
— Fisher Ames, Jr., has recently re- 
turned from Europe after an absence 
from America of twenty months. He 
was employed by the American Red 
Cross, at first as historian of the work 
in France (on behalf of the French), 
civil and military; later, when that work 
was finished, he went to Poland and 
Russia for the Publicity Department, 
his assignment being to write of condi- 
tions and American Red Cross activi- 
ties for the relief of the sick and needy. 
— William Gold Hibbard was born in 
Chicago, Mar. 30, 1870, and died in 
New York on Feb. 20, 1920. He was 
prepared for Harvard at St. Paul’s 
School. After his graduation from col- 
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lege he entered the hardware house of 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co, 
founded by his father. There he held 
successive offices. In Jan., 1918, he re- 
signed as treasurer of the company to 
go into war work which later took him 
abroad. He was a keen traveler and 
among other trips, had twice gone 
around the world. He was married on 
Nov. 8, 1899, to Susan Davis Follans- 
bee, who survives him. The place he 
made for himself in Chicago is unique. 
With family traditions of public spirit 
and generosity, he had the city’s inter- 
est and welfare deeply at heart, and any 
cause which promised greater comfort 
to the unfortunate or a betterment of 
living conditions, or the development 
of the individual had his enthusiastic 
support. Singularly free from self-inter- 
est, he had the power to understand the 
viewpoint of other people and the cour- 
age to act generously and justly. Since 
1907 he lived most of the year at Win- 
netka, where he had great delight in 
offering hospitality and sharing his 
pleasure in his grounds and the sur- 
rounding country. From the time of 
his boyhood, he was interested in prob- 
lems of drainage and living on the edge 
of the Skokie marsh for twelve years, 
he made it his avocation to reclaim the 
lowland so that it might be useful and 
beautiful. The farmers, at first suspi- 
cious of his motives, he gradually con- 
verted to his ideas of good roads and 
ditches, of planting trees and shrubs 
and cutting vistas, and of improving 
drainage and other health-giving con- 
ditions. Whatever he undertook, either 
in country or city problems or in mat- 
ters relating to his own business, he 
carried through with imagination and 
energy so that his work was construc- 
tive in quality and result. With simple 
human interest in mankind and charm 
and humor that had no sting, he made 
friends everywhere. His loyalty to 
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them, to Harvard, and to his Class was 
always deep and his devotion was ex- 
pressed by kind and thoughtful and 
lovable deeds. The death of William 
Gold Hibbard has brought a sense of 
immeasurable personal loss to his busi- 
ness associates, to his fellow workers on 
hospital, charitable and civic boards, to 
his many acquaintances who knew him 
as a keen business man and a citizen of 
broad vision, to the farmers on whose 
behalf he labored, and to his friends 
and classmates, who came to know his 
gracious friendliness and high ideals. 


1893. 
Samvet F. BatcHELpeER, Sec., 
720 Tremont Building, Boston. 

The winter dinner of the New Eng- 
land Association of ’93 took place on 
March 11, at the Harvard Club, Bos- 
ton. As an experiment under “dry” 
conditions, the meal (an especially good 
one) was served at a separate table in 
the main dining-hall, whence the revel- 
ers adjourned to the “ sculapian 
Room”’ for coffee, cigars, and speeches. 
Under the encouragement of President 
C. H. Fiske, Jr., Col. Stover gave 
glimpses of the work of his pioneer regi- 
ment in France, and Fred Moore told 
the story of the Harvard-Oregon game 
— both exceedingly interesting. About 
twenty-five members were present, who 
voted the experiment completely suc- 
cessful. — Gordon has accepted the 
pastorate of the Delaware Avenue 
Baptist Church of Buffalo, N.Y. — 
S. P. Hall, “late of the Construction 
Division, U.S.Q.M.C.,” has formed a 
partnership known as Hall & Bush, for 
architectural and engineering work, 
specializing on factories, industrial 
plants, and housing problems, with 
offices at 16 South Third St., Columbus, 
Ohio. — John Ashley Highlands died of 
angina pectoris at New York City, April 
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15, 1920. He was born at Fall River, 
Dec. 15, 1868, the son of John Jay 
and Elizabeth (Sanders) Highlands. He 
prepared at the Fall River High School 
and entered Harvard in 1889, receiving 
the degree of S.B. in 1893. His fame as 
a baseball pitcher on the College teams 
is well remembered. He immediately 
entered the telephone business, first as 
special agent for the “American Bell” 
Co. with headquarters in Boston, and in 
1897 taking the general superintendency 
of the Hudson River Co. at Albany. In 
1901 he joined B. W. Trafford in a con- 
cern to manufacture speed-controlling 
devices for machinery, and was its pres- 
ident and manager. He later became 
interested in copper mining, and for 
three years was manager of the Arizona 
Smelting Co. at Tucson. Returning to 
the East in 1911 he made his headquar- 
ters at New York City and went into 
the moving-picture business, opening a 
successful theatre in Brooklyn in 1914, 
and afterwards another in New York. 
Last year he took up cotton-raising in 
Hayti, where the climate undermined 
his health. He was unmarried. — 
Edgar Alonzo Kaharl died of angina 
pectoris at New Bedford, Aug. 25, 
1916. He was born at Newton Dec. 23, 
1870, the son of Edgar Morton and 
Annie (Lawrence) Kaharl. He pre- 
pared at Phillips Exeter and entered 
Harvard with °93. After two years, 
however, he was forced to leave and earn 
money by teaching in Maine and New 
Hampshire schools. In 1897 he was 
enabled to enter Bowdoin as a junior, 
and received his A.B. there in 1899. 
Of a naturally scholarly bent, he stood 
high in his class, was given Commence- 
ment honors, and elected to the Phi 
Beta Kappa. He at once returned to 
the profession of teaching, as principal 
of the High School at Hanover, N.H. 
After three years he went to the Port- 
land High School as instructor in Latin. 
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After another three years he became 
principal of the Brunswick (Me.) High 
School, where he remained until 1911. 
He then resigned in order to spend a 
year as exchange teacher in English 
at the Oberrealschule at Wiesbaden, 
Germany. Returning to America he 
took the principalship of the Harring- 
ton Normal Training School at New 
Bedford, transferring in 1914 to the 
Fifth Street School there. On Jan. 22, 
1910, at New Bedford, he married Caro- 
lyn M., daughter of Samuel Adams and 
Martha (Shaler) Atwood, who survives 
him without issue. — Koch has left the 
Library of Congress and in Septem- 
ber, 1919, accepted the librarianship of 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill. His volume entitled “ Books in the 
War: the Romance of Library War 
Service” has been published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. — Martin has 
just been made acting general manager 
of the Associated Press. Address 51 
Chambers St., New York City. — 
Roberts has become president of the 
American-European Supply Co., home 
offices in the Old South Bldg., Boston, 
with branches in France, Belgium, and 
Italy. He is in charge of the Paris office 
at 88 Rue de Provence. — Steinhart 
reports: ‘‘Am still president and treas- 
urer of the J. Henry Steinhart Con- 
struction Company at Havana, im- 
porting steel products and designing 
reinforced concrete structures of all 
kinds. Am also president of the Cuban 
Vitrolite Co. Since my marriage last 
November we are at home to all our 
friends (Harvard men preferred) at No. 
12 Cuba St., Havana.” 


1894. 
E. K. Rano, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 
The Class will hold its reunion on 
Commencement Day as _ usual at 
Stoughton 23. There will be a dinner 
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for the Class by the courtesy of Sydney 
Williams at Wellesley on Wednesday, 
June 23, at seven o'clock. The Secre- 
tary is exceedingly sorry that he will 
still be on the farther coast at the time. 
— John Clement died of pneumonia in 
Washington, D.C., Jan. 28, 1920. He 
was born at Elizabeth, N.J., May 1, 
1872, son of Edward Henry and Ger- 
trude Pound Clement. After gradua- 
tion, he went into journalism and later 
had a wide experience as a teacher. In 
May, 1918, he was appointed statisti- 
cian in the Ordnance Department of the 
War Department in Washington, and 
continued to serve in that capacity after 
the armistice was declared. At the time 
of his death, he was statistician of the 
Salvage Board of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. — Avery Coonley, born at Roch- 
ester, N.Y., Oct. 10, 1870, son of John 
Clark and Lydia Arms Avery Coonley, 
died in Washington, D.C., April 10, 
1920. He spent some years in the 
foundry business and later was con- 
nected with the publication of a weekly 
newspaper for school use. In 1912, 
he served as Commissioner of Cook 
County, Ill. In 1914 he acted as Chris- 
tian Science Committee on Publication 
for Illinois, and in 1917 assumed the 
same duties in Washington, D.C. He 
married Queene Ferry at Unadilla, 
N.Y., June 8, 1901. His wife and one 
daughter survive him. — Bertram 
French Linfield, born at Lenox, May 
29, 1871, son of Augustus and Adriana 
French Linfield, died in Boston, April 
15, 1920. He had been a teacher since 
graduation, being occupied with private 
tutoring in the later years of his life. 
He married Altha Nona Brown at 
Boston, July 8, 1898, and during that 
summer traveled with Mrs. Linfield in 
various European countries. During 
the war he engaged in volunteer work 
at the New England Headquarters of 
the Red Cross and with the American 
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War Library Association. His wife and 
one daughter survive him.—H. C. 
Greene, now Major in the American 
Red Cross, is still engaged in reconstruc- 
tion work in the devastated districts in 
France. He has assisted in the rebuild- 
ing of churches at Caumont, Morlin- 
court, Vauchelles and Sermaize. He is 
at present at Laon, and intends to re- 
turn with his family in September. — 
G. T. Weitzel, formerly chief of the Di- 
vision of Latin-American Affairs in the 
Department of State, Washington, D.C., 
and Lieutenant-Colonel on the Gen- 
eral Staff of the U.S. Army, has formed 
a law-partnership with C. N. Goodwin 
and others, under the style of Goodwin 
and Weitzel, with offices at 409 Mills 
Building, Washington, D.C.; residence, 
the Rochambeau, 815, Connecticut 
Ave. He has also been appointed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury Group Sec- 
retary of the Second Pan-American 
Financial Conference and member of 
the International High Commission. — 
J. Bordman of Iloilo, P.I., and R. P. 
Hood of Paris have been recent visitors 
in Boston. — D. A. Ellis has been a 
lecturer on Municipal School Adminis- 
tration in the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration during the past 
half-year. — E. B. Hill, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Music at Harvard, has given a 
course of eight lectures at the Lowell 
Institute on “‘ The Growth of Modern 
French Music.” — F. H. Kent spoke at 
the Harvard Club of Boston, March 10, 
on “ The Real British Attitude towards 
America.”’ — A. A. Marsters has suc- 
ceeded G. Willis, ’70, as president of the 
Board of Trustees of the Morristown 
School, Morristown, N.J. — Dr. W. R. 
May has moved his office to 8 East 
66th St., New York, N.Y. — Hon. G. H. 
Tinkham delivered a speech in the 
House of Representatives, Feb. 14, in 
connection with his investigation of the 
sugar question. 
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1895. 
Freperick H. Nasa, Sec., 
30 State St., Boston. 

The program for the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary celebration is as follows: 
Sunday, June 20: Registration at Cop- 
ley Plaza Hotel. Luncheon with families 
at Copley Plaza Hotel, guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. Emmons. Classmates and 
families motor to Cambridge. Religious 
services at Appleton Chapel conducted 
by members of the Class followed by 
tea with President and Mrs. Lowell. 
Monday, June 21: Ladies meet at Cop- 
ley Plaza. Ladies’ trip to North Shore 
(no children). Luncheon at Essex 
Country Club as guests of Mrs. Ed- 
ward J. Holmes. Tea with Mrs. Ed- 
ward Sturgis Grew. Return via Tops- 
field. Supper at the house of Mrs. 
Richard Wheatland as the guests of 
Mrs. Wheatland and Mrs. Stephen 
Phillips. Men luncheon with William 
S. Patten. Motor to North Easton. 
Sports and supper with Winthrcp 
Ames. Tuesday, June 22: Class Day. 
Luncheon with families at The Country 
Club. Motor to Cambridge. Stadium 
exercises. Evening spread at Colonial 
Club with families. Dancing provided 
for young members of the Class and 
families. Wednesday, June 23: Lunch- 
eon with Mrs. Henry Tudor, Cam- 
bridge, with families. Ball Game. 
Wives and daughters over 15, supper 
with Mrs. Nash. Men, Class Dinner at 
Harvard Club. Thursday, June 24: 
Ladies luncheon with Mrs. E. W. 
Forbes (no children). Commencement 
exercises. Friday, June 25: Boat race 
at New London. Families. — John 
Caswell has published, through D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., “Sporting Rifles and 
Rifle Shooting.” He was chief rifle 
instructor at the Plattsburg Officers’ 
Training Camp in 1916, and later 
served in the Ordnance Department of 
the American Expeditionary Forces 
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in France. — A. J. Peters, Mayor of 
Boston, has been exercising his power 
of veto to the entire satisfaction of the 
Real Estate Exchange of Boston and 
of all other good citizens. — C. F. D. 
Belden, librarian of the Public Library 
of Boston, has been appointed New 
England Director of “ The Books for 
Everybody ” Fund of the A. L. A., and 
is also a member of the Enlarged Pro- 
gram Committee. — P. H. Lombard, 
C. S. Pierce, and R. Wheatland have 
recently returned to their homes after 
spending the period of the Snow Em- 
bargo in Phillips House, M.G.H. — R. 
W. Emmons, 2d, manager of the Reso- 
lute, launched that yacht at the Herres- 
chof Yards in Bristol, R.I., on May 1, 
and expects to have her in ship-shape 
condition in time for the America’s Cup 
Trial Races to be held off Newport, 
R.I. She is in fine shape, having been 
well housed during the war. — The fol- 
lowing "95 men attended the 22d An- 
nual Meeting of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs held in Washington, D.C., 
April 80-May 1: G. Abbe, E. D. 
Burden, W. D. Collins, E. M. Gross- 
man, S. R. Hooper, A. Johnson, T. K. 
Lothrop, F. C. Munroe, S. W. Phillips, 
G. S. S. Richards, G. B. Richardson, F. 
S. Snow, C. Stevens, V. S. Thomas, A. S. 
Weiil, M. W. Whitney. Of these, M. 
W. Whitney had charge of the Mu- 
- sical Program and Alfred Johnson of 
the Telephone Exchange, at the Gen- 
eral Headquarters in the Willard Ho- 
~ tel. — Nathan Hayward is president 
of the American Dredging Co., with 
offices at 308 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. —S. R. Hooper has bought 
a 200-acre farm on the west shore 
of Moosehead Lake, Me., and will 
build there this summer a plant for 
his summer camp for boys. His ad- 
dress from Oct. 1 to March 1 is The 
Wildwood Farm, Rockwood, Me.; from 
March 1 to June 1, the Morristown Inn, 
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Morristown, N.J.; from June 1 to Octo- 
ber 1, Camp Wildwood, Kineo, Me. — 
F, C. Munroe is general manager of the 
American Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 
— Anthony Rose is principal of the Sur- 
prise Valley Union High School, Modoc 
County, Cal. — Joseph Sargent is a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the Back Bay Post, Boston, of the 
American Legion. — W. H. Sheldon, 
who has been Professor of Philosophy 
at Dartmouth College, has been made 
Professor of Philosophy at Yale. — 
Pemberton Hale Cressey died at Bev- 
erly, Feb. 16, 1920. He was born in 
Denver, Colo., Nov. 23, 1872, the son 
of Thomas Edward and Susan Jewett 
(Hale) Cressey. He prepared for Col- 
lege at the Salem High School. In 1898 
he received the degree S.T.B. from 
Andover Theological Seminary, and in 
November of the same year he became 
minister of the Congregational Church, 
North Conway, N.H. In November, 
1902, he resigned the pastorate of this 
church, and in April, 1903, accepted a 
call to be minister of the First Parish 
Church (Unitarian) in Groton. There 
he served as trustee of the Groton Pub- 
lic Library. In 1916 he was called to the 
pastorate of the First Parish Church 
(Unitarian), also known as the Old 
South Church, Beverly; he continued 
in his work there until his death. The 
following resolution to his memory was 
adopted at the annual meeting of the 
Parish, March 15, 1920: ‘‘ Our pastor, 
Rev. Pemberton Hale Cressey, died on 
Monday, the 16th day of February, 
1920. In recording this fact, the mem- 
bers of the Parish desire to place on 
record their unanimous testimony to 
the great service he has rendered the 
Parish and the community as minister 
and citizen. For four years he has gone 
in and out among us, always quiet, al- 


‘ways gentle, always kindly, growing 


into and influencing our lives in a way 
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which he himself could not realize, and 
which we could not fully understand un- 
til he had gone. His was a rarely beauti- 
ful spirit. His sensitive, poetic, and 
artistic nature, his modesty and sim- 
plicity, his sincerity, his deeply spiritual 
temperament, his human sympathy and 
insight pervaded his sermons, and his 
ordinary walk and conversation as well, 
constantly quickening our appreciation 
of all that is fine and good. The world 
is better because he lived, and our mem- 
ory of him will remain to us a permanent 
blessing.”” He married Miss Elizabeth 
Breed Wolcott in Cambridge, Nov. 26, 
1900. His wife and three sons survive 
him. 


1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
80 State St., Boston. 

W. S. Appleton has been elected cor- 
responding secretary of the Society for 
the Preservation of New England Anti- 
quities. — Dr. Haven Emerson, of the 
Cornell Medical School, has been elected 
a vice-president of the Scientific Tem- 
perance Federation. — J. D. Parker is 
with Lord & Taylor, New York City. — 
W. A. Parker, formerly general attor- 
ney of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., has 
become a member of the law firm of 
Brown, Marshall, Brune & Parker, 841- 
855 Calvert Bldg., Baltimore, Md. — 
Dr. David Townsend, who was a Cap- 
tain in the Medical Corps, U.S.A., sta- 
tioned last at U.S. General Hospital 
No. 19, Oteen, N.C., received his dis- 
charge Feb. 28, 1920. He is now clin- 
ical expert of the Delaware Anti- 
Tuberculosis Society, which work car- 
ries him all over the State of Delaware. 
His permanent address is now 9 Irving 
Street, Brookline 46. — E. H. Brown 
was elected president of the Harvard 
Club of Minnesota at the annual meet- 
ing of the club held in January, 1920. 
— A. R. Sheriff has become associated 
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in the practice of law with James H. 
Lewis, formerly U.S. Senator, and 
Richard S. Folsom, formerly corpora- 
tion counsel of the city of Chicago, with 
offices at 1060 The Rookery, Chicago, 
Ill. — Dr. H. G. Dorman is teacher of 
medicine at the Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege, Beirfit, Syria. — J. L. O’Brian was 
permanent chairman of the Republican 
State Convention of New York. — W. 
B. Buck is with the Serbian Relief Com- 
mission of America at Kruzhevatz, Ser- 
bia. His address is care of the Serbian 
Relief Commission of America, 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. — Harold Ed- 
wards is a constructing and consulting 
engineer. His address is Harold Ed- 
wards, Ltd., 301 Somerset Building, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. — Col. 
J. F. Osborn has been placed in com- 
mand of the 10lst Engineers of the 
Massachusetts National Guard, which 
has been recently organized. — Alfred 
Coester is teaching at Leland Stanford 
Jr. University, Stanford, Cal., in the 
Department of Romanic Languages. — 
W. A. Hall is vice-president and general 
manager of the Murray & Tregurtha 
Corp., Atlantic, Mass., manufacturers 
of gasolene marine engines. His home 
address is 22 Hardy Road, Swampscott. 
— J. E. le Bosquet’s address is Cor. 
Rock & Cherry Streets, Fall River. — 
E. J. Dewire is Western Sales Manager 
for the Worcester Counter Co., Dept. of 
the Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., at 34 
So. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. — Arthur 
Sewall Hyde died of pneumonia in New 
York City, Feb. 25, 1920. He was born 
at Bath, Me., Feb. 21, 1875, and was 
the son of Thomas Worcester and Annie 
(Hayden) Hyde. He attended the pub- 
lic schools at Bath and prepared for 
College with private tutors. At College 
he made music his special study. After 
graduating he spent some time in Paris 
in the study of music, and on his return 
to Boston in the fall of 1897 continued 
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with it. At this time he was made 
assistant director of the Maine Musical 
Festivals for the following two years. 
In 1899 he was appointed organist and 
choir-master of Emmanuel Church, 
Boston, where he remained the next 
eight years. In 1908 he was appointed 
organist and choir-master of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, New York. In his 
musical career his ability in training 
choirs had gained for him a foremost 
place in this profession. When this 
country entered the war he felt that he 
must do his share, and at the age of 
forty-three and having had no previous 
military experience he went to the 
Second Plattsburgh Camp, and in Sep- 
tember, 1917, left there with the rank 
of Captain of Infantry. He was ordered 
overseas in January, 1918, and after a 
term of inspection of the French front 
he was assigned to the First Division as 
a Captain in the Eighteenth Infantry. 
He served through the severe fighting of 
Cantigny, where he was gassed. Then 
he became Instructor of Officers at 
Langres until after the Armistice and 
then was sent with his division to 
Coblenz. He returned home in the lat- 
ter part of May, 1919, and later took up 
his old position at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church. His health had undoubtedly 
been undermined in the service of his 
country overseas, and he was physically 
unable to overcome pneumonia. He 
was unmarried. 


1897. 

Epcar H. WELLS, Sec., 

27 West 44th St., New York, 
Landon Cabell Read died at the 
Post-Graduate Hospital, New York 
City, May 5, 1919. He was born at 
Augusta, Ga., Sept. 27, 1875, the son of 
William Melvin and Jane Ladson Al- 
ston Read. He was a student at Har- 
vard College and a member of the Class 
of 1897 during 1893-94 and from 1895 
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to 1897, but left without taking his de- 
gree. After his years at Cambridge, he 
was in the cotton and oil business in 
Houston, Tex., and was connected with 
many companies in that region. Later, 
in Dallas, Tex., he was in the cotton 
machinery business, and was interested 
in the cotton industry both in this 
country and in Europe. In 1903 he 
moved to California, where he lived 
until his last illness. During this time 
he worked out a process for cracking 
oil — especially the heavier oils — and 
a plant for the testing of his process 
was about to be built in the East at the 
time of his death. He was married to 
Clara Genevieve Saunders in Jersey 
City, N.J., Dec. 10, 1903. He had one 
child, Landon Cabell Read, Jr., born 
Aug. 23, 1906. His death was due to a 
hemorrhage of the brain, the result of 
overwork and the strain of caring for 
his men in the coaling-oil fields, without 
the assistance of nurses, during the 
epidemic of influenza of the previous 
winter. — Eimer Ernest Southard, 
M.D., ’01, died at New York City, Feb. 
8, 1920. An account of his life and work 
appears elsewhere in this issue. — H. M. 
Adler is director of the Juvenile Psycho- 
pathic Institute, Chicago, and crimi- 
nologist to the State of Illinois. — R. P. 
Angier, Professor of Psychology and 
Dean of Freshmen at Yale University, 
had an article in the Yale Alumni 
Weekly for Feb. 6, entitled “Yale 
Freshman [Intelligence Tests.’ An- 
gier’s address, “‘The Common Graduate 
Year,” delivered on Yale Alumni Uni- 
versity Day, Feb. 23, 1920, was printed 
inthe Yale Alumni Weekly, Feb. 27. — 
B. S. Baker is industrial editor of the 
New York Evening Post. His home 
address is 26 Chase Ave., White Plains, 
N.Y.— H. G. Barnes, formerly of 
Glyndon, Minn., is now living at 
Fargo, N.D. — W. H. Blake’s present 
address is in care of the Chicago Club, 
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Chicago, Ill. — C. N. Bliss, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, New York 
City, and chairman of the executive 
committee of that organization, was 
the active head of its successful cam- 
paign for $975,000 in March. — J. A. 
Carpenter was one of the judges this 
winter for the award of the prizes of 
$1000 and $500 offered by Harry H. 
Flagler, president of the Symphony So- 
ciety of New York, for a symphonic 
work for orchestra not exceeding eight- 
een minutes in performance. — M. B. 
Davis’s present address is 64 Brant- 
wood Road, Arlington. — W. C. Den- 
nis returned early in January from 
China, where he has spent two years. 
His permanent address is 610 West 
Main St., Richmond, Ind. — M. E. 
Ginn’s address is Del Mar, San Diego 
Co., Cal. — N. P. Hallowell is chair- 
man of the Endowment Fund Com- 
mittee of Milton Academy, which seeks 
to raise $500,000 for that school. He 
has been for some years chairman of 
the executive committee of the Board 
of Trustees of the school. Hallowell 
was also chosen active chairman of the 
State Committee for Massachusetts of 
** America’s Gift to France,” which is to 
be a memorial on the bank of the Marne 
River to commemorate the checking of 
the farthest German advance toward 
Paris. He is now a member of the board 
of governors of the Investment Bank- 
ers’ Association of America, and a can- 
didate for nomination to the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard College. — J. A. 
Howell is a lieutenant-colonel, U.S.A., 
War Plans Division. His present ad- 
dress is Room 356, State War & Navy 
Bldg., Washington, D.C.—C. A. 
Hardy’s address is 295 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. — H. B. Huntington is a 
lecturer in English at Harvard for the 
second half of the current year. — 
Theodore Lyman is commandant of the 
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James A. Shannon Post of the American 
Legion. — W. P. Marseilles’s address is 
30 Church St., New York City. — 
N. B. Marshall’s address is 229 West 
135th St., New York City. — A letter 
from W. B. Parker to the Secretary, 
dated Santiago, Chile, March 6, 1920, 
states that he is at work on a volume 
entitled “‘The Chileans of To-day.” 
He has already finished ‘‘ The Cubans,” 
“The Peruvians” and ‘‘The Bolivians 
of To-day.” This is part of an attempt 
on the part of the Hispanic Society of 
New York to lessen the ignorance prev- 
alent in certain parts of the United 
States concerning the leading men of 
South America. From Santiago Parker 
wrote that he expected to go on to 
Buenos Aires and thence to Montevideo 
and other important cities of South 
America. His address for several 
months will be in care of the Ameri- 
can Embassy, Buenos Aires. — Lendall 
Pitt’s address is 714 Union Trust Bldg., 
Detroit. — E. F. Southworth is presi- 
dent of the Iroquois Publishing Co., 
Herald Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y., publish- 
ers of school textbooks. — Daniel Sulli- 
van is with the John Price Jones Cor- 
poration, advertising, 150 Nassau St., 
New York City. His home address is 
308 West 15th St.. N.Y.—A. G 
Thacher is one of six nominees for 
directors at large of the Harvard 
Alumni Association, of whom three are 
to be elected by Australian ballot on 
Commencement Day, 1920.— W. B. 
Truesdell is an instructor in the De- 
partment of Physics at the Preparatory 
School of the College of the City of 
New York. 


1898. 
Bartietrt H. Hayes, Sec., 
Andover. 
E. L. Sanborn recently returned to 
this country for a short visit. He has 
purchased a chateau at Ste.-Maxine, 
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Var, France. His address is: care of 
Morgan Harjes, 14 Place Vendome, 
Paris. — George Utassy has recently 
become associated with the Life Pub- 
lishing Co., and will act as its treasurer. 
— Since returning from France, P. O. 
Robinson has become manager of the 
service of the Coal Conservation Co., 
Inc., Industrial Fuel Engineers, 10 
Tremont St. Boston. His home address 
is 1326 Blue Hill Ave., Dorchester. — 
In a recent billiard match between the 
New York Harvard Club and the Bos- 
ton Harvard Club, F. B. Carter, repre- 
senting the Boston Harvard Club, de- 
feated T. H. Clarkson, ’99, in a series 
of two out of three, balk-line billiards. 
— B. H. Hayes has been acting as 
assistant treasurer of the Leonard 
Wood League of Massachusetts, and is 
also treasurer of the Massachusetts 
Commandery, Military Order of the 
Foreign Wars of the United States. — 
C. C. Stillman is a director of the New 
York Shipbuilding Corporation. — The 
following classmates are Life Members 
of the Harvard Club of New York, ac- 
cording to their latest Catalogue: F. S. 
Arnold, M.S. Barger, F. T. Case, S. L. 
Fuller, D. M. Goodrich, J. E. Huis- 
kamp, J. H. Hyde, Phoenix Ingraham, 
G. H. Kinnicutt, L. P. Marvin, L. H. 
Monks, Tyler Morse, G. W. Naumberg, 
Norton Perkins, J. W. Prentiss, A. H. 
Rice, C. C. Stillman. — J. W. Prentiss 
recently acted as a member of a com- 
mittee of New York Stock Exchange 
houses interested in the settlement of 
the “corner” in Stutz Motor Co. stock. 
—G. T. Emmet and L. P. Marvin 
announce the formation of a new 
firm for, the practice of law, under 
the name of Emmet, Marvin & Roose- 
velt, 52 Wall St., New York City. — 
B. H. Hayes has retired from the brok- 
erage firm of Tucker, Hayes & Bar- 
tholomew. — Rev. G. T. Morse, rector 
of All Saints’ Episcopal Church, West 
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Newbury, has been reélected to the 
School Committee of West Newbury, 
He is chairman of the School Commit- 
tees of Merrimac, Newbury, Salisbury 
and West Newbury. — G. A. Browne is 
an inspector in the Southern California 
district for the United States Shipping 
Board. His present address is 377 East 
Ocean Boulevard, Long Beach, Cal. 


1899. 
Artuur Apams, Sece., 
135 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Plans are under way for the Annual 
June outing and will doubtless be an- 
nounced by the time this is read. The 
following were among those who at- 
tended the Meeting of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs at Washington, D.C., 
April 30-May 1: Arthur Adams, C. E. 
Baldwin, Cameron Blaikie, C. L. Bouvé, 
H. S. Dennison, R. G. Hopkins, Lynch 
Luquer, R. deK. Gilder, C. H. L. John- 
ston, H. H. Hill, P. Burrage, G. M. 
M’Coy, R. F. Blake, W. B. Donham, 
A. R. MacKusick. — W. B. Donham 
has sold his house in Newton, and 
bought 183 Brattle St., Cambridge. — 
C. L. Slocum has moved to Lexington. 
His home is corner Allan and Blossom 
Sts. — F. B. Taylor is local auditor for 
Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway 
at Quincy. His home is 9 Edgemere 
Road, Quincey. — C. E. Baldwin is liv- 
ing at Upland Ave., Chester, Pa. — S. 
C. Cutler is district manager at Bos- 
ton for B. F. Sturtevant Co. — B. P. 
Merrick is president of the Grand Rap- 
ids Federation of Welfare Agencies. — 
S. P. Shaw, Jr., has been appointed a 
vice-president of the Old Colony Trust 
Co., Boston. — Arthur Adams has re- 
signed as vice-president of the New 
England Trust Co., Boston. — Wal- 
worth Pierce has been elected president 
of the S.S. Pierce Co., with which he 
has been connected since leaving Col- 
lege. — L. G. Coleman is assistant gen- 
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eral manager of the Boston and Maine 
R.R.; address, North Station, Boston. 
— J. B. Holden is Boston manager for 
Munds, Rogers & Stackpole, stock- 
brokers, of New York City. — H. S. 
Thompson is Water and Sewer Com- 
missioner of Concord; Pliny Jewell is a 
vice-president of the Harvard Club of 
the same town. 


1900 
Artaur Drinkwater, Sec., 
$1 State St., Boston. 

The annual New York dinner was 
held on March 2 at the Harvard Club 
of New York City. The talk concerned 
itself with various subjects, but mostly 
with plans for the approaching reunion. 
Morrow presided and called on Church- 
ill, Simonds, Ernest Wheeler, Swain, 
A. L. Becker, Gotthold, Drinkwater, 
D. G. Harris, and Ayer. About thirty- 
five men were present. The monthly 
class dinners in Boston, which began in 
February, have been worth while. Like 
the successful monthly dinners in New 
York they have been informal affairs, 
but after dinner several members of the 
Class who have recently had notewor- 
thy experiences have talked briefly and 
added to the interest of the evening. 
These dinners will continue regularly in 
Boston on the first Monday and in New 
York on the first Tuesday of each 
month. At the date of this writing the 
following is the make-up of the com- 
mittees appointed to manage the 
Twentieth Reunion. Reunion Commit- 
tee: N. F. Ayer, chairman; Ayres Boal, 
C. H. Morrill, A. M. Goodridge, F. E. 
Bissell, T. H. Whitney, G. C. Kimball, 
Richard Haughton, Conrad Hobbs, 
Murray Seasongood, L. B. Brown, 
J. N. Trainer, Jr., D. G. Harris, F. H. 
Simonds. Reception Committee: A. W. 
Hollis, chairman; W. M. Chadbourne, 
Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., D. F. Davis, 
G. H. Mifflin, Jr., Marlborough Church- 
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ill, W. L. Collins, Nicholas Biddle. 
William Morrow, Mark Sullivan, G. H. 
Wilder, K. F. Wirt, W. G. Mortland, 
H. S. Coffin, C. F. Wellington. Mon- 
day-Tuesday Committee: G. O. Clark, 
chairman; K. McG. Martin, J. H. Holli- 
day, R. O. Dalton, A. D. Converse, 
H. L. Ewer, Osborne Howes. Insignia 
Committee: W. E. Skillings, chairman; 
T. M. Shaw, C. M. Bill. Amusement 
Committee: William Edmunds, chair- 
man; J. M. Glidden, R. F. Bolles Elias 
Mayer, Thomas Crimmins. Trans- 
portation Committee: H. A. Wadleigh, 
chairman; K. F. Barnes, W. F. Ellis, 
R. E. Pope, H. W. Dana, J. D. Barney, 
A. E. Wright. Wednesday Committee: 
J. L. Saltonstall, chairman; P. P. Chase, 
A. F. Gotthold, C. D. Draper, W. G. 
Phippen. Dinner Committee: J. B. 
Hawes, 2d, chairman; Aaron Davis, 
W. DeF. Bigelow, E. H. George, R. C. 
Heath, W. R. Evans, Jr. Sports Com- 
mittee: E. C. Wheeler, chairman; E. F. 
Loughlin, Holcomb Ward, F. L. Hig- 
ginson, Jr. The general plans for the 
Reunion are as follows: Monday, June 
21, assemble at Harvard Club of Boston 
and go by motor to the Ocean House at 
Swampscott, where there will be excel- 
lent facilities for tennis, golf, and bath- 
ing and most comfortable quarters; the 
Class will remain at Swampscott until 
Wednesday morning, June 23, except 
that an expedition may be made to 
Cambridge for the latter part of Tues- 
day, June 22, which is Class Day at 
Harvard; Wednesday morning, June 
23, will be spent at Soldier’s Field, and 
the Class will attend the Yale baseball 
game in a body that afternoon; on 
Wednesday evening will come the Class 
Dinner; at the Class room, Stoughton 
7, a buffet luncheon will be served as 
usual on Thursday, June 24, Com- 
mencement Day. — Capt. W. F. Arm- 
strong’s address is 221 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. — F. W. Aldred’s home 
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address is 515 Lloyd Ave., Providence, 
R.I. — R. M. Baxter’s address is Todd 
Seminary for Boys, Woodstock, Ill. — 
N. Biddle is a member of the Commit- 
tee on Economic Research for Harvard. 
— W. De F. Bigelow is president of 
New England Oil Refining Co., 19 Milk 
St., Boston. — J. Brewer’s address is 
172 Great Portland St., London, W.I., 
England. — J. H. Bufford’s address is 
220 Clarendon St., Boston. — E. C. 
Carter’s address is 31 Bartlett St., An- 
dover. — Brig.-Gen. M. Churchill has 
in the Journal, U.S. Artillery, for April, 
1920, an article on the “ Military Intel- 
ligence Division General Staff.”” — J. 
H. Clagg’s address is Hamilton School, 
Everett. — A. S. Clark’s home ad- 
dress is Plimpton St., Walpole. — H. S. 
Coffin’s business address is 129 South 
La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. —F. B. 
Cherington’s address is 222 West 
23d St., New York City. —F. H. 
Danker has recently been elected Chap- 
lain of the Army and Navy Union, 
Worcester, Post 141. — R. J. Davis’s 
business address is 20 Vesey St., New 
York City. — W. W. Dixon’s address is 
70 Scott St., Chicago, Ill.—J. F. 
Downey’s address is 6 Ellsworth Ave., 
Cambridge. — F. W. Doherty’s ad- 
dress is North Side Y.M.C.A., St. 
Louis, Mo. — W. P. Eaton is dramatic 
editor of The Freeman, a weekly jour- 
nal of current affairs published in New 
York City.—J. O. Emerson’s ad- 
dress is Johns Hopkins Hospital, Balti- 
more, Md.— F. S. Farquhar is treas- 
urer of John Farquhar Sons, Inc., 
9 Silver St., Boston, roofers and metal 
workers. His home address is 211 
Newbury St., Boston. —S. S. Fitz- 
Gerald’s home address is Auburndale. 
— A. Follansbee’s home address is 674 
Hill Road, Winnetka, Il. — E. S. Fos- 
ter’s home address is 12 Rutledge St., 
West Roxbury. — G. F. Furlong’s ad- 
dress is care of Paymaster-General, 
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Ottawa, Canada. — E. E. Goodhue’s 
address is care of Navy Department, 
Washington, D.C. — A. F. Gotthold’s 
business address is 27 William St., New 
York City. — H. A. Guiler’s home ad- 
dress is 420 Riverside Drive, New York 
City. — A. M. Goodridge is a trustee of 
the Cambridgeport Savings Bank, 
Cambridge. — A. Grossman’s business 
address is Ben Blewitt, Jr., High School, 
St. Louis, Mo. —E. H. Hammond’s 
address is Cushman Indian School, 
Tacoma, Wash. After June 30 it will 
be Indian School, Phoenix, Ariz. — C. 
Harbeck has resumed the practice of 
medicine at 1501 South Figueroa St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. — C. Hobbs is a di- 
rector of Whitman Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass., Samoset Mills, Woonsocket, 
R.L., and Cynthia Mills, East Boston. 
— W. A. Hosley’s address is 46 Waban 
Ave., Waban. — L. Howland’s busi- 
ness address is 181 Congress St., Bos- 
ton. — R. H. Johnson is Professor of 
Oil and Gas Production at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh and gives the most 
advanced work in that subject. He is 
also a member of the firm of Johnson, 
Huntley & Somers, oil and gas geolo- 
gists and appraisers. — I. S. Kahn re- 
ceived his discharge from the army on 
Sept. 26, 1919, and has resumed the 
practice of medicine at San Antonio, 
Texas. — B. Kauffman’s address is 427 
Fourth St., Louisville, Ky. — H. H. 
Lancaster’s address is 4530 Edgeware 
Road, Kensington Park, San Diego, 
Cal. — G. E. Lentine is a major, Medi- 
cal Corps. His address is Fort Preble, 
Me. — F.S. Lewin’s address is Henson- 
ville, Green County, N.Y. — H. Linen- 
thal, director of the industrial clinic of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston, has been appointed a member 
of the committee to establish a physical 
standard for working children. This 
committee was appointed by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of 
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Labor, and by establishing a physical 
standard will try to prevent the em- 
ployment of children in occupations for 
which they are physically unfit. — 
R. M. McCurdy’s address is care of 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, 
N.Y.—J. W. McQueen’s business 
address is Town Block, Elgin, Ill. — 
H. K. Melcher’s address is 1007 Mon- 
roe St., Washington, D.C.—R. S. 
Moore’s address is 387 George St., Sid- 
ney, N.S.W., Australia. —H. Morison’s 
permanent address in France is care of 
the American Red Cross, 4 rue Chev- 
reuse, Paris, France. He went to Bu- 
charest, Roumania, as Assistant Acting 
Commissioner of the American Red 
Cross. He became Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Dec. 14, 1919, and returned to 
Paris Jan. 17, 1920. His work in Rou- 
mania was principally the liquidation 
of the commission and distributing sur- 
plus clothing, medical supplies, and 
food. Infant-welfare work was started 
while he was at Bucharest. During the 
war infant mortality in that region was 
29 to 80 per cent. Morison wrote about 
Horace Stanton and Yeomans in Paris: 
**T find Stanton is the chief of the large 
and important division of Claims and 
Adjustments, and Legal Department. 
This department not only involves all 
legal matters coming up in connection 
with the work in France and the out- 
side commissions, but also comprises 
the real estate bureau and insurance 
department, and settlement sections. 
Horace is quite in his element, occupies 
a whole floor, and is doing a fine piece 
of work, and incidentally the way he is 
handling matters saves the Red Cross 
a large sum of money. I hear Yeomans 
is in Paris lecturing at the Sorbonne 
and I shall try to look him up and have 
a chat with him.”” — W. Morse was in 
charge of Naval Intelligence Service at 
Honolulu for about a year. He has now 
returned to civil life.—A. B. My- 
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rick had an article in the Classical 
Weekly of Jan. 5, 1920, entitled “‘ The 
Ancients and the Moderns — Entente 
Cordiale.”’ — B. J. O’Neil’s address is 
First National Bank Building, San 
Diego, Cal. —T. Ordway’s address is 
56 Eagle St., Albany, N.Y. — M. 
Reed’s business address is 45 Ames 
Building, Boston. — William Phillips 
has been appointed United States Min- 
ister to the Netherlands. — R. Pulit- 
zer’s business address is 65 Park Row, 
New York City. —F. W. Reynolds’s 
home address is 250 South 12th St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. He is connected 
with the University of Utah. —J. A. 
Richards’s address is 477 Ash St., Win- 
netka, Ill. — H. L. Rothenberg’s ad- 
dress is 1733 Broadway, New York 
City. — C. Ruess’s address is 32 Lin- 
den St., Brooklyn, N.Y.—N. MclL. 
Ruland’s address is Hotel Lafayette, 
Washington, D.C. — W. W. Rush’s ad- 
dress is Box 622, University Station, 
Seattle, Wash. — P. J. Sachs, assistant 
director of Fogg Art Museum, is on 
leave of absence doing research work 
in fine arts and collecting works of 
art in Europe for the Fogg Museum. 
—S. B. Snow will become pastor 
of the Church of the Messiah, Montre- 
al, Canada, in September.—H. G. 
Schleiter’s business address is 5004 
Jenkins Arcade Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. — B. W. Schwill’s home address 
is 116 East 58th St., New York 
City. His business address is 2555 
Broadway, New York City. He was 
a 2d lieutenant in the U.S. Intelligence 
Service when discharged on June 9, 
1919. — W. N. Seaver is Librarian at 
Woburn Public Library, Woburn, 
which is his address. — T. M. Shaw has 
formed a partnership under the name of 
Shaw & Hepburn for the general prac- 
tice of architecture at 215 Boylston St., 
Boston. — H. B. Smith’s temporary 
address is National Bank Building, 
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Lancaster, N.H. —S. B. Southworth 
has been appointed Headmaster of 
Thayer Academy, South Braintree. He 
formerly taught at the Quincy High 
School, Quincy. At present he is a 
junior master at the Boston Latin 
School. He will take up his duties at 
Thayer Academy next fall. —H. B. 
Stanton’s home address is 79 rue de 
Faisanderie; business address, 4 rue de 
Chevreuse; and his mail address care 
of Morgan, Harjes & Co., 14 Place 
Vendéme, Paris, France.—F. H. 
Stedman’s address is Highland Light 
Farm, Waterville, Me. — H. A. Stick- 
ney’s business address is 30 Broad St., 
New York City. — M. Stimson’s ad- 
dress is 405 South Hill St., Los Angeles, 
Cal. — R. W. Stone is geologist, acting 
in charge of the Division of Mineral 
Resources, U.S. Geological Survey, 
Washington, D.C. — A. J. Thomson is 
a member of the firm of Tilley, John- 
ston, Thompson & Parmenter, barris- 
ters and solicitors. Toronto General 


Trusts Building, 85 Bay St., Toronto. — 
C. F. Wellington is a salesman for the 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter, with 
Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
Canada as territory. He is still doing 
editorial work, — A. J. Wile is teaching 
mathematics at Blythe High School, 
Blythe, Cal. — S. Woodworth’s address 
is 53 East Elm St., Chicago, Ill. — 
C. T. Wright’s address is 1543 North 
Ave., 46, Los Angeles, Cal. — H. A. 
Yeomans is acting as exchange pro- 
fessor for Harvard to the provincial 
universities of France. The first part of 
the year he served as exchange pro- 
fessor at the University of Paris. 


1901. 
Josepy O. Procter, Jr., Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 
On Thursday, Feb. 26, 1920, a meet- 
ing was held under the auspices of the 
New York members of the Class at the 
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New York Harvard Club. The eve- 
ning’s activities started at 6.30 when 
a buffet dinner was served, with Fisher 
Bullard directing, which was surely 
enjoyed by all. H. R. Hayes, chairman 
of the New York ’01 Association, pre- 
sided at the business meeting which fol- 
lowed and was reélected chairman, with 
a New York executive committee com- 
posed of the following: W. A. Bassett. 
W. L. Cropley, D. D. Evans, A. H. 
Howard, Col. Brainerd Taylor, and 
L. Wilmerding. After the business 
meeting J. W. Hallowell gave a most 
interesting and entertaining illustrated 
talk on “‘ Alaska — Past, Present and 
Future.” As he had returned short- 
ly before from a trip to Alaska in 
his official capacity of assistant to the 
Secretary of the Interior, he had an 
opportunity to present the facts with 
reference to that territory from a 
unique viewpoint. After this talk vari- 
ous other members of the Class, includ- 
ing Bobbie Edwards, contributed to the 
amusement and the meeting was a 
great success. There was a large at- 
tendance of New York members, and 
in addition R. E. Goodwin and T. R. 
Robinson of Boston and J. W. Hallo- 
well and S. H. E. Freund of Washing- 
ton. — The Boston members of the 
Class have a special car for the meeting 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs in 
Washington, and have prepared, under 
the leadership of Carroll Swan and 
Henry Hurlburt, an entertainment to 
be presented at the dinner in Washing- 
ton. — On Commencement Day the 
Class will have the use of 28 Hollis 
Hall.— C. J. Dutch is connected with 
the U.S. Shipping Board in Washing- 
ton. — J. W. Hallowell has retired 
as assistant to the Secretary of the 
Interior and is now associated with 
Herbert C. Hoover. Incidentally he is 
vice-president of the Harvard Club of 
Washington and vice-chairman of the 
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committee to arrange for the Associ- 
ated Harvard Club meeting. He has 
recently been decorated with the Cross 
of Chevalier of the Order of the Crown 
of Belgium for his work during the war 
as member of the Commission for Re- 
lief of Belgium. — P. E. Coyle has re- 
ceived his discharge from the military 
service of the United States. He has 
been a major in the Judge-Advocate 
General’s Department and served for a 
year in France as judge-advocate and 
section rent, requisition, and claim 
officer of the 4th Base Section, which 
was substantially the British area of 
operations in Northern France. — 
T. P. Peckham is a captain in the Ord- 
nance Department, U.S.A., on duty at 
the General Ordnance Depot, Penni- 
man, Va., as salvage representative. — 
C. A. Anderson is with W. A. Anderson 
& Co., designers, importers, and manu- 
facturers, 41 Park Row, New York 
City. — R. W. Dibble is in the Boston 
office of Bonbright & Co., Inc., bankers 
and brokers, 55 Congress St. — P. G. 
Darling is a mechanical engineer with 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 5 
Watson St., Boston. — G. E. Marble is 
in the power and mining department of 
the General Electric Co., Monadnock 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. — T. R. Robinson 
has given up his work in New York and 
settled in Boston. — Rev. J. A. But- 
ler’s address is care of the Church of 
the Blessed Sacrament, Cambridge. — 
R. W. Seymour is the New York repre- 
sentative of the George W. Wheel- 
wright Paper Co., and his address is 
Room 1117, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. — Rev. G. W. Smith’s address is 
5105 Meridian St., Los Angeles, Cal. — 
B. E. Wood has been appointed an 
assistant in anatomy at the Harvard 
Medical School. — W. T. Foster has 
resigned as president of Reed College, 
Portland, Ore., owing to ill health. He 
has been president of the college since 
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it was founded in 1911. Under his lead- 
ership it undertook the training of re- 
construction aids for service in army 
hospitals. It was the first Western col- 
lege to be designated for a S.A.T.C. 
unit. — J. G. Hackley is with the Bell 
Telephone Manufacturing Co., 18 rue 
Voudewyns, Antwerp, Belgium. — W. 
B. Wheelwright is connected with the 
Walton Advertising and Printing Co. 
of Boston.— Edward Henry Ruby died 
at Newton Highlands, Feb. 22, 1920. 
After graduating from College he 
taught English at Cushing Academy, 
Ashburnham, for two years and in 
the following year at the Morristown 
School, Morristown, N.J. He then took 
up the study of the law and had prac- 
tised his profession in Boston since his 
admission to the bar in 1905. He was 
for a number of years associated with 
Hon. George W. Anderson, now a judge 
of the United States Circuit Court, and 
at his death was a member of the firm 
of Ruby & Crawford, with offices at 85 
Devonshire St., Boston. He had been 
instructor in bankruptcy and Massa- 
chusetts practice at the Y.M.C.A. Law 
School in Boston and was a member of 
the Newton School Committee. He 
was born April 10, 1879, at Rochester, 
N.Y. He leaves a wife, who was Miss 
Hazel Goodnow, of Jaffrey, N.H., and 
two children, Richard G. and Virginia. 
— Richard Ingersoll Wilby died Jan. 
11, 1920, at Deerfield. He was a rail- 
road engineer and had been at Peoria, 
Ill., until a short time prior to his 
death. He was born April 29, 1880, 
at Detroit, Mich., and was married 
in 1908 to Miss Katherine E. Wells, of 
Deerfield, who survives him, together 
with one child, Richard W., born in 
1911. — Col. R. E. Goodwin is one of 
the twenty candidates suggested for 
nomination for overseer by the commit- 
tee of the Harvard Alumni Association. 
— Professor A. H. Rice is vice-presi- 
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dent of the Classical Club of Greater 
Boston. — James _Lawrence is vice- 
president of the Harvard Club of Bos- 
ton; R. W. Gray is on the Art Com- 
mittee; and R. E. Goodwin is on the 
Committee on Smoke Talks. —S. S. 
Drury is a member of the Committee on 
Service to the University of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs and H. F. Baker 
is chairman of the Committee on Schol- 
arships. — G. R. Bedinger, as director 
of the Department of Health Service of 
the American Red Cross in New York, 
has been accomplishing a tremendous 
amount in codrdinating the health fa- 
cilities of the city. This service is dis- 
tributing hundreds of thousands of 
pamphlets showing the location of 
health facilities in New York and what 
to do in case of various kinds of sick- 
ness. It is undertaking an extensive 
plan of public health education. 


1902, 


Barrett WENDELL, JR., Sec., 
Care of Lee, Higginson & Co., Boston. 


G. A. England has been, since gradu- 


ating, in literary work. He has pub- 
lished about 250 short stories, some 25 
novelettes and novels, of which several 
have been used in motion-pictures. He 
has had 14 volumes issued, by different 


publishers. His principal books are: 
** Underneath the Bough,” “ The Story 
of the Appeal,” ‘‘ Darkness and Dawn,” 
“The Alibi” (English edition under 
title ‘‘ The Greater Crime ”’), “‘ The Air 
Trust,” “ The Golden Blight,” ‘“‘ Pod 
Bender & Co.,”’ “‘ Cursed,” “ Keep off the 
Grass,” “The Flying Legion,” “‘ The 
Gift Supreme.” — Rev. R. B. Ogilby has 
been elected president of Trinity College. 


1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 
The Class Report, which has been in 
course of preparation since last summer, 
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is expected to be ready for mailing 
about Commencement time. Crowded 
conditions in the publisher’s plant and 
his inability to get deliveries of paper 
have been responsible for the somewhat 
disappointing delay. — 1903 has never 
learned to appreciate the value and 
interest, as well as the good times, of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs’ annual 
meetings. A somewhat better repre- 
sentation than usual from the Class at- 
tended the meeting on April 30th and 
May Ist in Washington, the following 
twenty men being there for the whole 
or a part of the celebration: Baumgar- 
ten, J. H. Browne, Dean, Ernst, Gibbs, 
Hale, Inglis, King, McAvity, McGrew, 
Olive, Olmsted, Page, Perkins, G. B. 
Perry, Scovell, Torossian, W. R. Tuck- 
erman, Warland, and White. Tucker- 
man, Baumgarten and Gibbs were 
active members of the Reception Com- 
mittee of the Washington Club, and did 
a great deal to increase the pleasure of 
the 1903 visitors. — A. F. Bigelow has 
left Arthur D. Little, Inc., chemists, 
and is now in the employ of the Ludlow 
Manufacturing Associates. —R. W. 
Child is on the editorial staff of Collier’s 
Weekly. — W. T. Ruhl is with the 
Frontier Plant of the Beacon Chocolate 
Company, North Tonawanda, N.Y. — 
Byron Johnson Rees died suddenly 
on Feb. 18, 1920, at Williamstown. 
Rees was born at Westfield, Ind., Sept. 
30, 1877, the son of Seth Cook and 
Hulda Johnson Rees. He attended 
the Oak Grove Seminary at Vassalboro, 
Me., and spent the years 1901-03 in 
Harvard College with our Class. After 
a year in the Graduate School of Har- 
vard, he received his A.M. degree, with 
honors in English, and was immediately 
appointed Instructor in English at 
Williams College. In 1907 he was made 
Assistant Professor. His sabbatical col- 
lege year, 1910-11, was spent at Oxford 
University. He then resumed his teach- 
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ing of literature at Williams, and in 
1914 was appointed Professor of Eng- 
lish. He did some writing, and edited 
Thoreau’s “ Walden.” As a teacher 
and as a man he endeared himself to his 
pupils, and obtained the respect and 
admiration of his colleagues in the fac- 
ulty.. His sudden death was regarded by 
all who had known his work there as a 
serious misfortune to Williams College. 


1904, 
Payson Dana, Sec., 
1010 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

W. A. Dearborn is now with the Fed- 
eral Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany. —A very successful dinner of 1904 
men living in and around New York City 
was held at the Harvard Club, April 21. 
There were thirty-eight men present. 


1905. 
Lewis M. Tuornton, Sec., 
$81-385 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Major F. T. Colby has returned to 
this country and is in Washington for a 
short time. — The following men are 
now listed as “ lost.”” Any information 
in regard to them should be sent to the 
Secretary: A. E. Bennett, W. C. Cady, 
P. W. Eyster, G. L. Gibbs, G. W. D. 
Gribble, R .A. Hernandez, George Jones, 
W. A. Koehler, W. H. Lloyd, G. S. Nice, 
J. F. Preston, J. A. Reeves, Rodman 
Robeson, B. F. Sherman, A. E. Small, 
P. L. Swain, R. H. Watson, G. S. Wood- 
ward, Norman Wilkins, J. A. Cronin. 


1906. 


Nicrotas KE ttey, Sec., 
111 Broadway, New York City. 


No report. 


1907. 
Seta T. Gano, Sec., 
15 Exchange St., Boston. 
W. M. Davis, 2d, is with the Metz 
Motor Car Co., Waltham. His home 
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address is 36 Harris St., Waltham. — 
H. R. Spaulding is agriculturist in 
charge of the practical operations of the 
Sterling Sugar & Railway Co., Ltd., 
Franklin, La. — W. L. Stoddard is a 
member of the board of directors of the 
research staff of the Industrial Informa- 
tion Service, Inc., lately organized to 
prevent strikes and lockouts, promote 
stable labor relations, and distribute 
information relative to employment 
conditions everywhere. Among _ his 
associates are: John Koren, formerly 
president of the American Statistical 
Association; Carroll W. Doten, A.M., 
02, Professor of Economics at the 
Mass. Institute of Technology; Charles 
G. Wood, until recently a member of 
the Mass. Board of Arbitration and 
Conciliation; and Edwin Mulready, 
formerly commissioner of the Mass. 
Board of Labor and Industries. The 
headquarters of the association are in 
Barristers Hall, Boston. — John West, 
who was formerly with the Charles H. 
Tenney Co., managers and engineers, 
201 Devonshire St., Boston, is now with 
Carver, Macomber & West, Inc., en- 
gineers, 261 Franklin St., Boston. — 
R. F. Weston’s address, formerly Wol- 
laston, is now Oakhurst, Tex. — L. W. 
Hayes is with the Hayes Pump & 
Machinery Co., 94 Pearl St., Boston. 
His home address is 19 Beech St., Cam- 
bridge. — F. B. Ellis’s present address 
is 518 East Goepp St., Bethlehem, Pa. 
— Barton Hall has been made secre- 
tary of the American Legation at 
Athens, Greece. — H. C,. Hawes, Jr., 
is with the United Motor Service, 239 
West 56th St., New York City. — 
P. C. Lockwood, of Manchester, N.H., 
has been elected a delegate from that 
State to the Republican National Con- 
vention. He will vote for General 
Leonard Wood or the party candidate 
for president. Lockwood was formerly 
manager of the telephone company in 
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Manchester, but is now in the insurance 
business. He has been treasurer of the 
Republican City Committee. — E. C. 
Oberholtzer is farming at Ranier, 
Minn. — H. H. Fay, Jr., is with Cur- 
tis & Sanger, note, bond, and stock 
brokers, 33 Congress St., Boston. — 
C. J. Mundo, who was a first lieutenant 
of Engineers, A.E.F., is district man- 
ager for the General Combustion Co. 
and the Ohio Electric Co., with offices 
at 380 Union Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. — Lawrence Howe has become a 
member of the firm of Rutter, Lindsay 
& Co., Inc., general investment bank- 
ers, 523 The Rookery, Chicago, Ill. — 
E. V. Sherwin is a bond salesman for 
Frazier & Co., 65 Broadway, New York 
City. — F. C. Spayde is on the editorial 
staff of the Los Angeles Times. His 
home address is 845 West 10th St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. — H. A. Sutphin’s ad- 
dress is Greenwich, Conn. — Harrison 
Tweed has become a member of the 
firm of Taylor, Humes & Begg, lawyers, 
24 Broad St., New York City. — F. H. 
Lahee, formerly Professor of Geology 
at the Mass. Institute of Technology, 
and since the latter part of 1918 associ- 
ate geologist of the Sun Oil Co., of 
Dallas, Tex., will take charge of the 
geological department of the Twin 
State Oil Co., at Tulsa, Okla., while 
still maintaining his connection with 
the Sun Co. — H. E. Kramer is with 
the Bureau of Markets, U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. — Starbuck Sprague is sales man- 


ager of the New England Engineering 
Co., wholesale dealers in electrical sup- 
plies and apparatus. — B. J. Morris 
is assistant pastor of Trinity Church, 
Berkeley, Cal. — Leighton Miles is an 
assistant in the Alliance Trust Co., 
Ltd., and in other security investment 
and mortgage companies with head- 
quarters at 511 Bryant Building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.—J. C. White is first 
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secretary of the American Legation at 
Warsaw, Poland. White has held posts 
in the Diplomatic Service at Petro- 
grad, Athens, Tokyo, and Bangkok. 
Before going to Warsaw he was chargé 
d'affaires at Bangkok. — W. K. Cabot’s 
home address is 458 Park Ave., East 
Orange, N.J.— W. M. Little is in 
business at 989 Commonwealth Ave., 
Brighton. His home address contin- 
ues 19 Everett Ave., Winchester. — 
S. W. Michie is with the Marine For- 
warding & Shipping Co., 802 Perdido 
St., New Orleans, La.—G. B. Sim- 
mons is district manager of the Proctor 
& Gamble Distributing Co., in Rich- 
mond, Va. His office is in the Central 
National Bank Bldg., Third and Broad 
Sts., Richmond.— R. W.. Stearns, 
LL.B. °11, is with the Allied Shoe Co., 
10 High St., Boston. — Huntington 
Sanford, who is now with the J. W. 
Bishop Co., 109 Foster St., Worcester, 
has for a number of years been assistant 
manager and manager of the Boston 
Branch of the same company. 


1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
$1 Nassau St., New York. 

A particularly successful Class din- 
ner was held in New York City on 
April 1. The main feature of the din- 
ner was a discussion ‘by Davis and 
Shipherd, who are on the faculty of 
Harvard and the University of Cincin- 
nati, respectively, on the subject of the 
Eliot and Lowell systems. The tend- 
ency of the new educational plan was 
clearly brought out and a much better 
understanding obtained by the fifty 
men present with regard to the essen- 
tial differences between the system 
which we knew at Harvard and the 
modification of that which now pre- 
vails. At this dinner a New York Asso- 
ciation of Harvard 1908 was organized 
on the lines of the similar organization 
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which has been successfully operated 
for some years here by the Class of 1901. 
The main object of the Association 
is to spread the responsibility for Class 
activities over a substantial group, 
rather than leaving it to the Class offi- 
cers who happen to be in a particular 
locality, through accident of residence. 
An executive committee of six was 
chosen — Derby, Emerson, and Glass 
for two years, and Chevalier, Desmond, 
and Haskell for one year. These men 
will elect a chairman and this group 
will have stationery, collect the very 
small annual dues, and be accountable 
for all activities and responsibilities of 
the Class in Greater New York. — 
The Decennial Class Report, which has 
been in the course of preparation for 
several months, will be unusually com- 
plete. Great care has been taken to col- 
lect war records and publish accurate 
biographies of the 1908 men who were 
killed in the war. It is felt that from 
now forward there will be relatively 
fewer changes of address than have oc- 
curred in the past decade, and it is 
hoped that this Report will prove of 
substantial use to the Class during the 
next five years. 


1909. 
F. A. Harpine, Sec., 
52 Fulton St., Boston. 

Braxton Bigelow was born in New 
York City, Jan. 17, 1887. He entered 
College from Morristown School, Mor- 
ristown, N.J., and remained in Harvard 
from 1905 to 1907. In the three suc- 
ceeding years he studied mining en- 
gineering at Technology and graduated 
in 1910 with the degree of B.S. The 
years 1910 to 1914 were spent in work 
connected with mining operations in 
Canada, Alaska, Nevada, Idaho, and 
South America. In December, 1914, he 
went to Europe. In January, 1915, he 
became an ambulance driver on the 


[ June, 


staff of the American Hospital of Paris. 
A few months later he returned to Eng- 
land and was sent to Serbia, where he 
became an orderly at the British Naval 
Hospital in Belgrade. Returning to 
England in August, 1915, he was ap- 
pointed second lieutenant in the Royal 
Field Artillery, and in September em- 
barked for service with the British 
armies in France, attached to the 
170th Tunneling Company, B.E.F., 
and from April to September, 1916, was 
acting captain in command of a section. 
On Sept. 10, 1916, he was wounded by a 
gunshot in the chest and did not rejoin 
his company until the midde of Decem- 
ber. On April 9, 1917, he was men- 
tioned in dispatches for “ distinguished 
and gallant services and devotion to 
duty.” On June 30, 1917, he was 
awarded the Cross of Mercy by the 
Prince Regent of Serbia for his services 
in 1915. On July 1, 1917, he was pro- 
moted to a lieutenancy in the Royal 
Engineers. On July 23 he was reported 
missing in action and after a long period 
of uncertainty as to his actual fate, was 
gazetted as “reported killed,” on Feb. 
22, 1918. — W. H. Dial is a civil engi- 
neer in the employ of the Firestone Steel 
Products Company at Akron, Ohio. — 
H. T. Hackett is practising law at 
226 Union St., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. — 
P. D. G. Hamilton is a civil engineer 
with the American Sugar Refining 
Company, 47 Granite St., South Bos- 
ton. — Norman Harrower is the pro- 
prietor of Messrs. Linton Bros. & Co., 
paper manufacturers, Fitchburg. — 
F. C. Hart is the secretary and treas- 
urer of the Calavada and other copper 
companies, with offices at Room 926, 
111 Broadway, New York City. — 
N. K. Hartford is assistant superin- 
tendent of the Union Rolling Mill Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. — H. P. McLaughlin 
is a teacher of mathematics in the Eng- 
lish High School, Boston. —B. A. 
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Merriam is superintendent of Corda- 
ville Woolen Company, Cordaville. — 
H. S. Rand, Jr., is treasurer of the Cas- 
cade Lumber Co., Yakima, Wash. — 
W. M. Rand is now with William A. 
Russell & Bro., 50 State St., Boston. — 
R. E. Rogers is assistant professor of 
English and History, Mass. Institute of 
Technology. — H. S. Waite is a mem- 
ber of the firm of Campbell, Gifford & 
Waite, consulting engineers, 17 Vic- 
toria St., London, S.W., England. — 
E. T. Wentworth is an orthopedic sur- 
geon with offices at 503 Professional 
Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


1910. 
C. C. Lirtts, See., 
Huntington, L.I., N.Y. 
No report. 


1911. 
Joun A. SweEeEtsER, Sec., 
Warren St., Brookline. 
No report. 


1912. 
R. B. WicecLesworts, Sec., 
53 State St., Boston. 
No report. 


19138. 
Watter Torts, Jr., Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

J. D. Adams, recently assistant Sun- 
day editor of the Providence Journal, 
Providence, R.I., has joined the staff 
of the New York Sun and Herald. — 
T. E. Alcorn’s address is 46 Fabyan 
Pl., Newark, N.J.— H. V. Bail is a 
member of the New York staff of Price, 
Waterhouse & Co., public accountants. 
—E. L. Barron’s present address is 
Temple Fortune House, Golder’s 
Green, Hempstead, London, N.W., 
England. — H. G. Brock returned in 
September, 1919, from London, where 
he had been acting commercial attaché 
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at the American Embassy, and is now 
assistant director of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 
His address is 3109 South Dakota Ave., 
N.E. — W. F. Brown, Jr., is with the 
Colonial Products Co., Importers and 
exporters, 10 High St., Boston. — 
W. R. Burlingame, president of the 
Morristown Alumni Association, is 
chairman of the Alumni Committee of 
the Morristown School Endowment 
Fund. — R. H. Burrage’s address is 
Box 578, Warren, Ariz. — B. L. Chase 
is with Silver, Burdett & Co., publish- 
ers, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston. His 
home address is 204 Remington Gables, 
10 Remington St., Cambridge. — L. S. 
Crosby is a chemist with the United 
Drug Co., Boston. — J. F. Couch is in 
charge of the chemical investigations of 
stock-poisoning plants under the Path- 
ological Division of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. Couch 
has recently been elected president of 
the Bureau branch of the scientific sec- 
tion of Federal Employees’ Union, 
Local No. 2, which includes all of the 
scientific and technical employees of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry. — 
Henry Daniels is with the Western 
Electric Co., 195 Broadway, New York 
City. — Dr. A. B. Day is in the Red 
Cross Medical Service overseas. His 
address is, care of the American Red 
Cross, 4 rue Chevreuss, Paris, France. 
—R. W. Eckfeldt is purchasing agent 
for Millar & Wolfer, shoe manufactur- 
ers, Chelsea. — R. G. Ervin, who is a 
captain in the Air Service, U.S.A., is in 
command of the 2d Aero Squadron, 
Fort Mills, Corregidor, P.I., and coast 
defense air officer on the staff of the 
Commanding General, Coast Defenses 
of Manila and Subic Bay. — W. T. 
Fisher has been made a member of the 
firm of Fisher, Boyden, Kales & Bell. 
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counselors and attorneys at law, 134 
South LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. — 
A. B. Glidden’s address is Dover. — 
G. M. Graham is with the Merri- 
mac Chemical Co., Everett. — B. W. 
Grimes is with the Solvay Process Co., 
Syracuse, N.Y. — 8. T. Guild is in the 
Boston office of Bonbright & Co., Inc., 
bankers and brokers, 55 Congress St., 
Boston. — E. C. Hardy’s address is 124 
Oakley Rd., Belmont. — E. S. Harring- 
ton is assistant to the treasurer of the 
Fitchburg Duck Mills, Fitchburg. — 
W. G. Hill is with the National Leather 
Co., 161 South St., Boston. His home 
address is 40 Orchard St., Jamaica 
Plain. — R. A. Hull who has been with 
Millar & Wolfer, Chelsea, is executive 
with the L. H. Spaulding Co., makers of 
women’s shoes, 538 Broadway, Lowell. 
— A. J. Jobin’s address is 419 West 
121st St.. New York City.—A. J. 
McGrail who was a first lieutenant 
in the Military Intelligence Section, 
U.S.A., and later assistant military 
attaché at the American Embassy at 
Paris, was discharged from the service 
in October, 1919, and is nov a research 
chemist with the Ludlow Manufactur- 
ing Associates, Ludlow. — W. J. Mac- 
kenzie is a metallurgist with the Inter- 
state Iron & Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. His 
home address is 5338 Blackston Ave., 
Chicago. — L. W. McKernan has been 
appointed assistant solicitor in the De- 
partment of State, assigned to Central 
European and Peace Treaty matters. — 
C. A. McLain’s address is The Bucking- 
ham, Washington, D.C. — F. S. Moul- 
ton’s address is 3 Concord Ave., Cam- 
bridge. He is with Pillsbury & Dana, 
lawyers, 53 State St., Boston. — L. N. 
Neff is at Ridgeway, Mo.—E. L. 
Norton’s address is Pinedale, Wyo. — 
H. L. Ober is in the mechanical depart- 
ment of the Eldorado State Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal. — G. B. Post, Jr.’s, ad- 
dress is 39 East 63rd St., New York 
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City. — R. E. Rich is with the Amalga- 
mated Metals Co., Room 1637, 72 West 
Adams St., Chicago, Ill. — R. S. Sim- 
mons is in the mill office of the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., at Monessen, Pa. — 
O. J. Smith is a member of the law firm 
of Tyler, Northrop & McMahon, To- 
ledo, O.— Rush Taggart has been 
elected to the directorate of the Credit 
Finance Co. — G. N. Thompson is with 
E. T. Redmond & Co., real estate, 161 
Devonshire St., Boston. His home ad- 
dress is 7 Locust St., Lexington. — H. 
M. Warren returned from overseas in 
August, 1919, where he had served as 
a captain inthe 130th Engineers, A.E.F. 
He is now superintendent of the 
Southern Bitulithic Co., Florence, 
Ala. Before entering the employ of this 
company he was at Rome, N.Y., and 
later at Lawrence as superintendent of 
construction for the Warren Brothers 
Co. — C. T. Webb is curate of St. An- 
drew’s Episcopal Church, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and is also in charge of work 
among the Episcopal students at the 
University of Michigan. — Dr. P. J. 
White, Jr., has opened an office at 
5870 Bartmer Ave., St. Louis, Mo., for 
practice in diseases of children. — L. 
G. Woodruff is branch manager of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. at Port- 
land, Me. His address is 24 Preble St., 
Portland, Me. —R. W. Wright, Jr., 
is in the office of the Navy Cost In- 
spector, Bethlehem Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, Bethlehem. Pa. 


1914. 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec., 
Chestnut Hill. 

The Secretary wishes to announce 
that there will be a grand sexennial 
reunion on June 21 of this year. The 
Class will meet in the morning and pro- 
ceed to Magnolia, where it will spend 
the day as the guests of W. H. (“‘ Bill’’) 
Coolidge. Golf, tennis, swimming, and 
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all other sports familiar to every reun- 
ion of past years will be in order. So 
come on, classmates! You won’t regret 
it. Let us get together for our first real 
reunion. — The Secretary is now col- 
lecting material for the Sexennial Re- 
port and so will carefully preserve a 
silence as to most of the news of the 
Class that has recently come to him. 


1915. 
Matcotm J. Locan, See., 
50 State St., Boston. 


No report. 


1916. 
Wetts Biancnarp, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 
No report. 


1917. 
Epwarp A. Warrxey, Sec., 


65 Sparks St., Cambridge. 

Plans for the Triennial Celebration of 
the Class are nearly completed. It re- 
mains only for the members of the Class 
to inform the Secretary whether or not 
they intend to be present. Thus far, 
only a trifle over a hundred men have 
sent in the coupons attached to each 
issue of the Class paper, ‘‘Seventeen 
Men.” For the benefit of those men 
who are in doubt as to exact dates in 
June, the following schedule is printed: 
Monday, June 21. All-day outing of the 
Class of 1917 on the good ship, Jack 0’ 
Lantern, in Boston Harbor and vicinity. 
Leave dock about 11 a.m. and return 
in evening. Tuesday, June 22. Ciass 
Day. Meeting of the Class in Cam- 
bridge headquarters during the morn- 
ing, probably 11 a.m. After lunch, 
parade to Stadium in costume for Sta- 
dium exercises. Various club teas and 
spreads. Celebration in Yard in eve- 
ning. Beck Hall spread in evening. 
Wednesday, June 23. Baseball game 


with Yale in afternoon. Class will have 
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section reserved for it on field. At 6.30 
p.m. Class dinner — place to be an- 
nounced later. Thursday, June 2+. 
Commencement. Usual exercises and 
spread in Yard at noon. The Class will 
be formed by its marshals for the pa- 
rade to Sanders Theatre after the 
Spread. Friday, June 25. Boat-races 
at New London. (Note: The above 
schedule is, of course, subject to change 
in certain details, but in general it will 
be adhered to.) 


1918. 
FRANKLIN E. Parker, Jr., Sec., 
23 Winthrop Hall, Cambridge. 

J. W. Angell is a graduate student at 
the University of Chicago. 
an assistant in the Department of 
Political Economy. —H. D. Jordan 
is a graduate student in the Depart- 
ment of History in the University of 
Chicago. — E. M. Martin is with the 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
— E. Nathan is with Cass and Daley, 
shoe manufacturers, Salem. —G. C. 
White is with Peters, White & Co., Inc., 
chemicals, 55 John St., New York City. 
—F. D. Harrower is with the Fair- 
haven Mills, New Bedford. — T. Nel- 
son is with Perry & Nichols, printers, 
146 St., Boston. —C. S. 
Babitt is first lieutenant in the Coast 
Artillery Corps, U.S.A., attached to the 
Headquarters Supply Co., 5lst Ar- 
tillery, Camp Jackson, S.C. — M. Tay- 
lor is a student at the Columbia Law 
School, New York City. — L. Alvord 
is with the Phenix Tube Co., Warren, 
O. — P. C. Blake is with the Stetson 
Shoe Co., Boston. — R. W. Caldwell is 
in the advertising department of R. H. 
Macy & Co., New York City. — S. W. 
Coe is in the financial department of 
the American Express Co., 65 Broad- 
way, New York City. — B. B. Kaplan 
is a chemist at the West Virginia Uni- 
versity Station and 


He is also 


Summer 


Experimental 
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Agricultural College, Morgantown, W. 
Va.—C. W. Manning is with the 
Walk-Over chain of shoe stores. — 
C. A. Mendum is studying for the Uni- 
tarian ministry at the Meadville Theo- 
logical Seminary, Meadville, Pa. — 
J. Mitchell is a sugar planter at Ermita, 
Oriente, Cuba. — C. I. Silin is an in- 
structor in French at the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. — 
R. T. Squire is with the Squire Pro- 
vision Co., 27 Faneuil Hall Market, 
Boston. — C. L. Waddell is with the 
Wall Street Journal, New York City. — 
V. H. Willard is with R. G. Dun & Co., 
3 Winthrop Square, Boston. — Max- 
well Butler Blanchard was killed in an 
aeroplane accident at Miami, Fla., 
March 10, 1920. He was a quarter- 
master, first class, in the U.S. Naval 
Reserve Force stationed at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 
May, 1917, and later at the Naval Air 
Station, Pensacola, Fla. On Jan. 14, 
1918, he was commissioned an ensign 
and retained at the Naval Air Station, 
Pensacola, as an instructor. In June, 
1918, he was assigned to the Official 
Naval Operations Planning Section in 
Washington. He was stationed atthe 
Naval Air Station at Miami at the time 
of his death. 


1919. 
Gerorce C. Barciay, Sec., 
60 Brattle St., Cambridge. 

J. S. Baker is with the First National 
Corporation, Boston. His address is 
Drayton Hall, Cambridge.—P. H. 
Bennett, S. G. Falk, and D. A. Strong 
are at the Harvard Law School. — R. R. 
Bishop is with Howes Brothers, sole 
leather tanners, Boston. — M. O. Bo- 
gart is with the Bucyrus Steam Shovel 
and Dredge Co., So. Milwaukee, Wis. 
His address is Room 710, Y.M.C.A., 
Milwaukee. — F. B. Bradley is with 
the International Mercantile Marine 
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Corporation, New York City. — E. L. 
Burrill is with the Farmers Loan & 
Trust Co., New York City. — R. Cool- 
idge is with Estabrook & Co., invest- 
ment securities, 24 Broad St., New 
York City. —C. J. Coulter is with 
E. F. Hutton & Co., stock brokers, 
New York City. — C. M. Draper is an 
apprentice in the Assabet Mill of the 
American Woollen Co., Maynard. — 
R. S. Emmet is with Lee, Higginson & 
Co., Boston. — W. A. Flagg is with 
Post & Flagg, stock brokers, New York 
City. —J. D. Flaherty is with the 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York City. 
—L. E. Goldman is with the Inter- 
national Petroleum Co., Tampico, 
Mexico. — D. S. Guild is with the In- 
surance Press, 74 India St., Boston. — 
W. W. Hoffman is with Wesselhoeft & 
Poor, Apartado II, Baranquilla, Colom- 
bia. — F. Knoblock is with Lybrand, 
Ross Brothers & Montgomery, certified 
public accountants, 50 Congress St., 
Boston. His address is Box 2087, Bos- 
ton. — J. L. Leighton is with Brown 
Brothers & Co., New York City. — S. 
Norman is a member of the board of 
directors of the American Textile Dye- 
stuffs Corporation, manufacturers of 
dyestuffs and intermediates, with a 
factory at Belleville, N.J. The com- 
pany was organized through Norman’s 
efforts. — F. S. Owen is a member of 
the editorial staff of the American 
School of Correspondence and _ the 
Drexel American Technical Society, 
Drexel ‘Ave., Chicago, Il]. — F. Park- 
man is with the First National Corpo- 
ration, Boston. — J. R. Parsons is with 
the Federal Insurance Co., marine in- 
surance, 5 and 7 So. William St., New 
York City. — A. Quint is with H. 
Glaser & Sons, wholesale dry goods, 68 
Essex St., Boston. — D. H. Read is 
with William A. Read & Co., invest- 
ments, 28 Nassau St., New York City. 
G. B. Woods is with the same firm. — 
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F. W. Rice, Jr., is with Crimmins & 
Peirce, wool, 281 Summer St., Boston. 
—S. M. Rinehart is with George H. 
Doran Co., publishers, 244 Madison 
Ave., New York City. — F. S. Ritchie 
is a bond salesman with Stone & Web- 
ster. His address is care of Harvard 
Club, New York City. — J. H. Rooney 
is with the Hood Rubber Co., Water- 
town. — F. V. Scholes is an instructor in 
history at Mass. Institute of Technol- 
ogy. — W. E. Spaulding is the repre- 
sentative in the colleges and universi- 
ties of the Southern States of the educa- 
tional department of Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 4 Park St., Boston. — H. A. Stew- 
art’s address is now 430 Stillwell Boule- 
vard, Port Arthur, Tex. — R. E. Straw- 
bridge, Jr., is with the Berwind White 
Coal Co., 1 Broadway, New York City. 
— C. E. Tucker is with the John Price 
Jones Corporation, advertising, 150 
Nassau St., New York City. — E. C. 
Whittemore is in the advertising de- 
partment of Lever Brothers Co., soap 
manufacturers, Cambridge. —S. Yes- 
ner is in the importing and exporting 
business at Mayaguez, Porto Rico. — 
P. Zach is with the Copper Publica- 
tions, 501 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Law School. 


L.S. 1858-1860. Thomas Weston died 
in Newton April 17, 1920, at the age of 
eighty-six. He was born in Middleboro, 
graduated from Amherst College, and af- 
ter being admitted to the bar practised in 
Fall River. In 1865 he took up the practice 
of the law in Boston. He was at one time 
counsel for the Old Colony Railroad. His 
wife, his daughter, and his son, Thomas 
Weston, °95, a member of the Massachu- 
setts Senate, survive him. 

LL.B. 1896. John Henry Flanagan died 
in Providence, R.I., Feb. 23, 1920. He 
was born July 7, 1868, in Cranston, R.I., 


Non-Academic. 
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attended Manhattan College, and after 
graduating from the Harvard Law School, 
practised law in Providence. He was an 
expert ornithologist, had been bird com- 
missioner for Providence County, and had 
one of the best collections of eggs in the 
state. 

LL.B. 1899. Clifford B. Sanborn has 
been nominated by Governor Coolidge to 
be presiding justice of the district court 
of northern Norfolk. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


A.M. 1891. A. W. Long has recently 
published “American Patriotic Prose,” a 
volume of selections for use in schools. He 
has given up his position at Princeton, 
and now lives on the Rumson Road, Red 
Bank, N.J. 

$.D. 1911. E. G. Titus has been for the 
past three and a half years Technologist 
in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Sugar Plant Investigation Office, 
in charge of the western division for seed 
breeding and other agricultural problems. 
Since April 1, 1920, he has been director 
of the department of agricultural research 
with the Utah-Idaho Sugar Company. 


Medical School. 

M.S. 1856-59. Richard James Plumer 
Goodwin died in Malden, April 19, 1920, 
in his eighty-third year. He was born in 
Boston, the son of Richard Hanson and 
Mary Ann Roberts Goodwin. At the out- 
break of the Civil War he enlisted as a 
volunteer army surgeon and served until 
the close. He then went to Manchester, 
N.H., to take charge of an army hospital, 
and remained there for twenty years. In 
1890 he settled in Malden. 

M.D. 1868. William Henderson Rud- 
dick died in Boston, April 8, 1920. He 
was born in Moncton, N.B., Feb. 25, 1845, 
the son of James and Ellen (Skinner) 
Ruddick. At the age of fourteen he came 
with his parents to Boston. In April, 1862, 
he enlisted as a private in the 7th Massa- 
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chusetts Battery, and served throughout 
the war. After taking the M.D. degree at 
Harvard, he studied in Vienna, Paris, and 
London. He took the degree of B.A.S. at 
Harvard in 1881, and in 1893-94 studied 
in the Laurence Scientific School. He had 
lived and practised medicine in South 
Boston for fifty years. 

M.S. 1881-84. Edward Thayer Twitch- 
ell died in Santa Rarbara, California, 
April 6, 1920. He was the son of Dr. 
George B. Twitchell, of Keene, N.H., one 
of the foremost physicians of the state. 
After taking the M.D. degree, he settled 
in Dorchester, and there he practised until 
the end of 1919. Never a robust man, 
deeply sympathetic and sensitive by na- 
ture, he wore himself out in unselfish serv- 
ice; his labors during the epidemic of in- 
fluenza were too arduous for his strength, 
yet even with health failing he continued 
to visit his patients, always bringing with 
him cheerfulness and encouragement. His 
wife, two daughters, and two sons, Paul S. 
Twitchell, °11, and Roger T. Twitchell, 
’16, survive him. 


MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATED 
HARVARD CLUBS, WASHING- 
TON, D:C. 


The feature which differentiated the 
22d annual meeting of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs, held in Washington, D.C., 
April 30, and May 1, from all previous 
meetings, was its decidedly national char- 
acter, as evinced by the surprisingly large 
number of states and territories from 
which the men who attended the meeting 
came. It was further emphasized through 
the stress laid by the principal speakers 
upon the necessity at this time of making 
Harvard a National University, that her 
influence may be felt in every corner of 
our land. For the first time, this conven- 
tion of Harvard men was held south of 
Mason and Dixon's Line; and at no time 
since the opening of the Civil War has 
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the importance of Harvard to the resi- 
dents of the Southern States been so 
frankly acknowledged and clearly set 
forth by those very residents, as at this 
meeting. 

A second noteworthy fact, in regard to 
the make-up of the attendance, was the 
Jarge number of men who, as graduates of 
other colleges, were Harvard men only 
through their attendance at the profes- 
sional or graduate schools. The cordial 
feeling toward these and the strong desire 
to welcome them were very marked. Their 
coming was appreciated. 

As the full program of the meeting, to- 
gether with the names of all the speakers, 
their subjects, and the name of every man 
registering at the headquarters in the 
Willard Hotel, are all to be found in the 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin for May 6, 1920, 
they will not be repeated here. Certain 
points, however, which impressed the 
Grapvuates’ Maaazine’s “Special Cor- 
respondent” seem worthy of record. 

President Lowell gave an intensely in- 
teresting and clear account of the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, 
the recently established Graduate School 
of Education, the results already accom- 
plished through the Freshman Dormi- 
tories, and of the University’s efforts to 
promote the physical, mental and moral 
welfare of its students. Mr. Lowell was 
listened to with keen and sustained inter- 
est throughout a long session, and many 
questions were asked him from the floor. 
It was truly a graduate school for grad- 
uates. 

The very remarkable part taken in all 
the various events of the three days, by 
the “oldest graduate” present, William 
Whiting Richards, °55, should not pass 
unrecorded. In the first afternoon meet- 
ing he paid a fervent and graphic tribute 
to accompany the Resolutions adopted on 
the death of his classmate, Major Henry 
Lee Higginson. Later in the day, he 
took the most active part in the game of 
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“hunt the glass slipper” on the links of 
the Chevy Chase Country Club, and in 
the evening he pulled off one of the most 
amusing, side-splitting stunts, consisting 
of original dances and verses, all the while 
smoking or gesticulating with his little 
stubby pipe. 

Too much could not be said of the gen- 
erous hospitality of the Harvard Clubs of 
both Washington and Annapolis, or of 
the constant attention of each member of 
the various committees to the comfort 
and entertainment of their guests. These 
various committees, sub and super, were 
admirably selected and numerous. Ap- 
parently they neither slept nor ate. Every 
member earned an honorary degree from 
the University, the following with a cum 
laude attached; Clarence R. Wilson, °96, 
general manager of the meeting, Tom Slo- 
cum, °90, and the Hallowell brothers who 
made it possible to get the Union Boat 
Club to Annapolis, Sidney Gunn and 
Alexander G. Peckham who were on the 
jump from the moment they met the in- 
coming tide at the station, until they 
started us for home, and Professor Paul 
Dashiel of the Naval Academy, our erst- 
while football referee, who greeted us at 
the Academy Gate with the same smile he 
has worn since the gate was built, some 
thirty years ago. In the magna cum laude 
class should be mentioned Rear Admiral 
A. H. Scales, U.S.N., Superintendent of 
the Academy, Captain W. T. Claverius, 
U.S.N., Commandant of Midshipmen, 
and Governnor Ritchie of Maryland; 
and last and youngest, that typical Har- 
vard Roosevelt, the Assistant Secretary, 
our ever-alert, generous and handsome 
host. 

If the numerous letters received since 
our visit to Annapolis are to be believed, 
the trip was a success, enjoyed alike by 
the authorities at the Naval Academy, the 
residents of that quaint and interesting 
one-time capital and the members of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs. As a slight 
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token of our appreciation, our president, 
Prentiss, has donated a silver shield to 
be known as the Harvard Shield and to 
be used as a trophy in any way the au- 
thorities of the Academy may devise. 
Admiral Scales has accepted the shield on 
these conditions. May it bind more closely 
together two of the finest institutions of 
learning on this planet. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, not only acted as host 
on the visit to the U.S. Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, but on Sunday took about 
75 of the men who had not left Washing- 
ton for an all day’s trip down the Potomac 
in the Presidential yacht, Sy/ph. As the 
vessel approached Mt. Vernon, the ship’s 
bell began to toll and in accordance with 
the time-honored custom every man on 
board bared his head and stood at at- 
tention, gazing reverently at the white- 
pillared front of the historic mansion, 
framed in its variegated and _ brilliant 
pink, white, and green spring setting of 
dog-wood, peach, forsythia, and red-bud 
blossoms. 

After a lunch, al fresco, and served in 
Navy style, visits were made to the Prov- 
ing Ground for our big naval guns, and to 
the very innermost penetralia of a great 
powder plant, with its own village hidden 
in the midst of deep woods, and its thou- 
sands of busy workmen, and huge:store- 
houses filled with vile-smelling chemicals 
or hogsheads of fragrant alcoholic spirits, 
redolent of memories. Neither the latter, 
however, nor the before-mentioned game 
of “hunt the glass slipper,” which de- 
lighted young and old equally while wait- 
ing for their dinner to be announced, had 
any but a chronological connection with 
the fact that the U.S. Department of 
Justice mistook the long line of sight- 
seeing automobiles, bedecked with large 
Harvard flags, for the much-dreaded May 
Day demonstration of Reds on parade. 

Six hundred and thirty-one men regis- 
tered at Headquarters and many of the 
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hundreds of Harvard men residing tem- 
porarily, or permanently, in Washington 
and Baltimore and vicinity dropped in 
for one feature or another of the various 
meetings, without going through the 
formality of registering. The banquet on 
Saturday night took place in the great 
ballroom of the Willard Hotel. The 
guests listened to one ringing speech after 
another, until President Lowell closed the 
meeting with some characteristically vig- 
orous remarks, just before midnight. 
Alfred Johnson, 95. 


HARVARD CLUB OF EASTERN 
ILLINOIS. 


On Saturday night, March 20, the Har- 
vard Club of Eastern Illinois held its 
annual banquet at the University Club, 
Urbana, Ill. The following members at- 
tended: H. W. Ballantine, E. Bernbaum, 
J. A. Detlefsen, J. W. Folsom, W. J. 
Fraser, J. E. Gillespie, E. B. Greene, H. S. 
Grindley, W. G. Hale, A. Hamilton, H. N. 
Hillebrand, H.S. V. Jones, E. C. Knowl- 
ton, A. H. Lybyer, K. McKenzie, W. A. 
Oldfather, A. S. Pease, P. B. Potter, F. W. 
Scott, S. P. Sherman, F. Smith, R. M. 
Story, J. W. Swain, W. Trelease, W. B. 
Ward, J. C. Watson. Speakers for the 
evening were Professor B. S. Hurlbut, of 
Harvard, and Professor Albert Feuillerat, 
of the University of Rennes. Professor 
Hurlbut came from Knox College, where 
he was lecturing as Western Exchange 
Professor, and talked on developments 
at Harvard in the past three years. Pro- 
fessor Feuillerat, who was at Illinois for 
the purpose of giving a series of lectures 
on the French character, talked briefly on 
the subject of French-American relations 
in the domain of scholarship. Professor 
Kenneth McKenzie, this year’s president, 
reported on the results of the local cam- 
paign for the endowment fund, by which 
it appeared that the percentage of contri- 
bution was high — 72 per cent. The offi- 
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cers for this year are: President, Kenneth 
McKenzie; vice-president, Roger Adams; 
secretary-treasurer, Harold N. Hille- 
brand. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register cf 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

Giuseppe Prato, Professor in the Royal 
University of Turin, and editor of La Ri- 
forma Sociale, in a review of Assistant 
Professor R. F. Foerster’s lately published 
book on Italian Emigration (Harvard 
University Press, 1920) in La Riforma 
Sociale, Jan.—Feb., 1920, says in part: 
“The author truly deserves the thanks 
of our country. His book is the fruit of 
long, patient, and extensive research into 
a phenomenon which interests almost 
equally the people of both sides of the At- 
lantic, and which therefore requires a har- 
monious solution such as only dispassion- 
ate analysis and an honest effort toward 
mutual comprehension can prepare the 
way for. . . . Scientifically considered, the 
book will remain a fine model of the seri- 
ousness of aim and method with which 
problems of such large dimensions and 
wide bearing must be approached.” 

Charles Nevers Holmes, ’96, has written 
a hymn, “The Morning Dawns,” which 
has been set to music by A. E. French. 

‘Books in the War,” by Theodore Wes- 
ley Koch, ’93 (Houghton Mifflin Co., $3), 
tells graphically the story of the work 
done by the American Library Association 
in providing entertainment and instruc- 
tion for the soldiers. The book is full of 
interesting anecdotes. 

In adapting and editing “Little Theatre 
Classics,” vol. 11 (Little, Brown & Co.), 
Samuel A. Eliot, Jr., °12, has done a work 
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that should be valuable to amateurs of 
the stage and to all students of drama. 
He has made available for production by 
amateurs a medieval French farce, a fif- 
teenth-century miracle play, a play by 
Thomas Middleton, and Sganarelle by 
Moliére. His work is most skilful; and the 
introductions that he furnishes to the 
plays are both scholarly and entertaining. 

“The International Pocket Library,” 
edited by Edmund R. Brown, ’09 (Four 
Seas Co., Boston, $2.50), is an attractive 
set of books. The ten volumes, bound in 
limp leather, comprise selections from 
Thomas Hardy, A. E. Housman, Edgar 
Allan Poe, Rudyard Kipling, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, Vicente Blasco Ibafiez, 
John Trevena, modern Russian writers, 
Guy de Maupassant, and Oscar Wilde. 
Wilson Follett, ’09, Conrad Aiken, °11, 
and Edward J. O’Brien, 712, have con- 
tributed introductions to some of the 
volumes. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


History of Religions, vol. u, by Professor 
George Foot Moore. (International 
Theological Library.) New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1919. 

This is a discriminating book and an 
excellent example of compact yet lucid 
historical writing. The author is the well- 
known professor of the History of Re- 
ligion at Harvard, acknowledged leader 
of his branch of historical science in Amer- 
ica. The volume before us, which com- 
pleted the work begun in 1913, covers the 
broad field of Judaism, Christianity and 
Mohammedanism. It was no slight under- 
taking to compress the history of Chris- 
tianity, for instance, into less than three 
hundred pages, but the author has suc- 
ceeded in presenting his material without 
the sacrifice of essential facts and without 
dullness. The reader is interested and at 
the same time he is instructed. 

With Judaism the author deals even 
more briefly than with Christianity. In 
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the Old Testament period this is feasible 
because the results of critical scholarship 
may now be taken for granted, instead of 
laboriously argued. But it is not merely 
Old Testament history which passes Le- 
fore us. There is an instructive account 
of the outstanding events and characters 
of medieval and modern Judaism also. In 
dealing with Islam one notes the candid 
recognition given to the freedom and re- 
ligious toleration often extended by Mos- 
lems to people of other faiths, particularly 
to Jews, but also to Christians. The lim- 
itations of Mohammedanism are, how- 
ever, frankly recognized. Lines of con- 
nection between Islam and the Jewish 
and Christian faiths are pointed out, es- 
pecially in the field of doctrinal belief. 

One finds scattered through the book 
pungent and illuminating comments on 
certain aspects of all three religions. Thus 
the Jews’ talent for satirizing idolatry is 
mentioned as “‘not the least of the causes 
of the universal dislike entertained for 
them in a world in which it was good 
manners to treat your neighbour’s re- 
ligion with outward respect” (p. $1). 
Again, with reference to the Vulgate ren- 
dering of Romans v, 12, it is said that if 
the Latin translator had changed his 
phrase, “it is possible that the Western 
church might have been as little afflicted 
with original sin as the Greeks or the Ori- 
entals”’ (p. 198, note). And still again, 
speaking of one of the Moslem sects: “‘ The 
Mutazilites themselves, when they had the 
power were, like many other liberals, the 
reverse of tolerant to the conservatives” 
(p. 438, note). 

Readers will be interested in Professor 
Moore’s outline of the task at present 
confronting theological scholars: “‘To fird 
a theology, or, some would say, a phi- 
losophy of religion, which shall represent 
modern conceptions of the universe, of the 
place and part of man in it, of the origin 
and development of religion in general 


and of Christianity in particular, and of 
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the specific excellencies of Christianity, 
as adequately for the present as the scho- 
lastic theology did for the thirteenth cen- 
tury or the Protestant confessions of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries for 
their time” (p. 379). 

On page 221 it is stated that the ob- 
servance of the Christmas festival on De- 
cember 25 originated at Rome “probably 
in the fourth century.” It is true that 
this date was officially adopted at that 
time, but it seems probable that the ob- 
servance of it was older. December 235 is 
given by Hippolytus as the date of Jesus’ 
birth, although he does not expressly 
state that it was an ecclesiastical festival. 


—J.W. P. 


In the Shadow of Lantern Street, by Herbert 
G. Woodworth, ’82. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co., 1920. $1.75. 

The hero of this story is the illegitimate 
son, born in China, of an American father 
and English mother. Shortly after his 
birth, he was given over to an old Chinese 
nurse, and was brought up for the first 
fifteen years of his life as a Chinese boy, 
without the knowledge that he was white. 
Then his father finds him and brings him 
to America, but never confides the secret 
of their relationship. The story presents 
an interesting study of the efforts of the 
hero to readjust his point of view. Event- 
ually he goes to live on Cape Cod and 
becomes a successful painter, although 
his friends know him only as the American 
agent of a French painter. Unsophisti- 
cated, he is the victim of feminine wiles, 
allows a young woman to get him into a 
false position, and then has the courage 
to extricate himself and win his freedom 
and the right girl. The manner in which 
the discarded young woman seeks to re- 
venge herself creates some rather improb- 
able situations. Indeed, in the treatment 
of the women characters, Mr. Wood- 
worth is less convincing than in his por- 
trayal of the men of the story. He de- 
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scribes Cape Cod scenes and life graphi- 
cally; but he is most successful in his 
account of the hero’s boyhood in China. 
The chapters dealing with the little boy’s 
wanderings and adventures are pictur- 
esque, sympathetic, and written with un- 
usual skill. If the novel does not wholly 
fulfil the promise of its opening pages, it 
predisposes the reader favorably towards 
the next book that Mr. Wocdworth may 
write. 


Peter Kindred, by Robert Nathan, °16. 
New York: Duffield & Co., 1919. $2. 
Since more than two thirds of this 
story deals with Peter Kindred’s expe- 
riences as an undergraduate at Harvard, 
it may fairly be called a novel of Harvard 
life. Yet it hardly touches those aspects 
of Harvard life that have furnished the 
favorite themes for story writers. Ath- 
letics and the clubs are left in the back- 
ground; no one who is either an athlete or 
a club man or indeed who has any as- 
piration to be an athlete or a club man 
figures in Mr. Nathan’s pages. The hero 
and his friends are interested more or less 
in their books, somewhat in one another, 
altogether too much in themselves, and, 
to a quite unusual degree, in Radcliffe 
girls. Peter Kindred comes to Harvard 
from Exeter; it is rather curious that in 
College his Exeter associations seem to 
count for nothing, to be completely for- 
gotten, except for the fact that he con- 
tinues his friendship with the young Jew 
who had been his intimate at school. But 
David the Jew passes out of Peter's life 
and out of the story when, disillusioned, 
he leaves Harvard and goes to Paris to 
study music; and Don Mark, a west- 
erner who has as few friends apparently 
as Peter has, succeeds to the position of 


fidus Achates. He is cognizant of Peter’s 


interest in the Boston girl at Radcliffe, 
and is not unwilling to pair off with the 
Boston girl’s friend on picnics and parties 
of Peter’s devising. Joan and Peter — 
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why this echo of Mr. H. G. Wells? — be- 
come engaged; Joan is the only child of 
Beacon Street parents, whereas Peter and 
his family are New Yorkers of the more 
obscure sort. There is, however, no dis- 
position on the part of Joan’s parents 
to interfere with the match, and she 
and Peter decide to get married as 
soon as Peter, after graduation, obtains 
a job. 

When the writer gets Peter out of 
Harvard and into matrimony, the story 
becomes pretty unconvincing. There is 
something rather naive in the account of 
the way the young people live together, 
married, yet not as husband and wife, be- 
cause on Peter’s scanty earnings they 
cannot afford to have a child. There is 
something naive, too, in the free discus- 
sions that they carry on with Don Mark 
and Helen, the Radcliffe friend, who is in 
love with Don Mark and who finally suc- 
ceeds in making him love her. Eventually 
Peter gets an increase in salary and he 
and Joan proceed forthwith to have a 
baby in their model tenement on the East 
Side. One would think that the Beacon 
Street parents would at least have pro- 
vided hospital treatment for their daugh- 
ter, but in spite of their amiable attitude 
towards her marriage they do nothing for 
her after it. The story ends, inconclu- 
sively enough, with the death of the baby 
and with Peter wondering where he shall 
find God. 

Although, as the summary indicates, 
there are crudities in the story, there is in 
it also a good deal of promise. The char- 
acter of Peter is sympathetically drawn; 
some of the minor characters are touched 
off with humor; the descriptions of Cam- 
bridge in the various seasons, the sug- 
gestions of undergraduate moods and 
emotions, the transcript of undergraduate 
discussions are all well done. Mr. Nathan 
has a feeling for style; he is a good work- 
man so long as he is sure of his ground. 
The reader may pronounce the book 
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amateurish because of the unreality of 
its later pages, but if he does he will not 
be wholly just, for there is much writing 
in it that is not amateurish and that is 
both interesting and promising. 


Recreation, by Viscount Grey of Fallodon, 
K.G. Boston and New York; Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1920. $1.00. 


This address, delivered by Lord Grey 
at the Harvard Union last December, 
makes a small volume, but one of good 
substance. It is a wise and stimulating 
essay from which readers of any age may 
draw enjoyment and profit. Lord Grey 
does not attach undue importance to the 
subject on which he writes. He finds 
recreation less important for happiness 
than a moral standard to guide our ac- 
tions, or than satisfactory home life, or 
than some form of work that justifies our 
existence. But he maintains that some 
degree of leisure is also necessary to hap- 
piness, and that it will not contribute to 
happiness unless it is sensibly employed 
in recreation. On sport, gardening, books, 
as means of recreation, he comments 
shrewdly and suggestively; the British 
fondness for games he does not deprecate, 
though he repeats with some gusto an 
anecdote told him by an officer who had 
fought against the Germans in Africa. 
“In one of the German posts captured by 
the British there was found a map made 
by the Germans and showing Africa as it 
was to be when the war was over. The 
greater part of Africa had become Ger- 
man, and there was nothing left for the 
British excepting a small patch in the 
middle of the Sahara Desert which was 
marked ‘Footballplatz for the English.’” 
In the enjoyment of nature Lord Grey 
finds the most satisfactory recreation, 
and to it he devotes the main part of his 
discourse, which he illustrates with a 
graphic account of his walk in Hampshire 
with Colonel Roosevelt to hear the songs 


of birds. 
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The Road to Unity Among the Christian 
Churches, by Charles W. Eliot, ’53. 
Boston: The Beacon Press, 1920. $3. 

President Eliot manifests im this little 
book the grasp of facts and the vision of 
tendencies that distinguish him in so 
many fields. He has compressed into less 
than 100 pages an extraordinary fund of 
learning about religious sects, creeds, and 
dogmas; he points out the separatist in- 
fluences that have been and still are at 
work among the Christian churches, the 
isolating effects of special rites and rituals 
and liturgies; and then shows how m spite 

of these the churches are displaying a 

tendency to draw together, to codperate 

in service to the community, and to bring 
about a new religious fellowship. He be- 
lieves that as the churches concern them- 
selves more and more with practical 

Christianity and less and Jess with creeds 

and dogmas they will attain unity of 

spirit. 


Modulation and Related Harmonic Ques- 
tions, by Arthur Foote, ’74. Boston: 
Arthur P. Schmidt, 1919. $1.25. 

This is a simple, practical yet fairly 
comprehensive brief textbook on a topic 
of paramount importance to every teacher 
and student of harmony. The author is 
one of the most distinguished composers 
of the older generation, who is qualified 
to write on Modulation by reason of his 
long experience in writing music and in 
teaching its theory and practice. His text- 
book is carefully planned. The exposition 
of its subject is lucid and persuasive. The 
exercises are obviously well devised to 
give experience in the various types of 
modulation discussed. A notable point in 
the book consists in the remarkable cath- 
olicity displayed in choosing the illustra- 
tive examples necessary in illustrating 
the actual practice of modulation as faced 
by the great composers and those of more 
modern times. Bach, Haydn, Mozart, 

Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms, Liszt and 
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Wagner figure therein as a matter of 
course. That there should also be in- 
stances from Debussy, Fauré, Richard 
Strauss, Grieg, Tschaikowsky, Parry, 
Paine, Converse, Parker, Johns, Chad- 
wick, Hopekirk and others shows a com- 
mendabk enterprise. This book should 
prove stimulating alike to teachers and 
students of harmony, since it lays stress 
on a branch of the study of harmony too 
often slighted, or at least insufficiently 
developed. For this reason it should serve 
as a popular textbook for the continuation 
of the serious study of so important a 
harmonic topic. It might perhaps profit- 
ably have contained a chapter on modula- 
tion in connection with the free use of 
tonality in ultra-modern practice. It is 
to be admitted that this would have in- 
volved many questions beyond the scope 
of the usual treatise on harmony. For this 
reason the author has been wise in laying 
the chief stress on modulation within the 
normal bounds of tonality. There is a 
serviceable index. — Edward B. Hill, 94. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,*All publications received will be acknowledged 
in this column. Works by Harvard men or relating 
to the University will be noticed or reviewed so far 
as is possible. 


The Road to Unity Among the Christian Churches, 
by Charles W. Eliot, ’53. Boston: The Beacon 
Press, 1918. Cloth, 80 pp. $1.00 net. 

Recreation, by Viscount Grey of Fallodon, K.G. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920. 
Cloth, 43 pp. $1.25. 

Africa and the Discovery of America, vol. 1, by 
Leo Wiener, Professor of Slavic Languages and 
Literatures in Harvard University. Philadelphia: 
Innes & Sons, 1920. Cloth, 290 pp. 

The Lure of the Pen, by Flora Klickmann. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1920. 
Cloth, 305 pp. $2.50. 

In the Shadow of Lantern Street, by Herbert G. 
Woodworth, ’82. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co., 
1920. Cloth, $12 pp. $1.75. 

Musical Memories, by Camille Saint-Saens, 
Translated from the French by Edwin Gile Rich, 
702. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co., 1920. Cloth, 
illustrated, 282 pp. $3.00. 

A Short History of the Great War, Dealing par- 
ticularly with its Military and Diplomatic Aspects 
and the part played in it by the United States, by 
William L. McPherson, ’84. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1920. Cloth, 410 pp. $2.50. 
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Zoblogy, a Textbook for Colleges and Universities, 
by T. D. A. Cockerell, Professor of Zodlogy, Uni- 
versity of Colorado. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 
Book Co., 1920. Cloth, illustrated, 568 pp. $3.00. 

Leader of Men, by Robert Gordon Anderson. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1920. Cloth, illustrated, 55 pp. $1.00. 

College Teaching, by Paul Klapper, Ph.D., Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education, College of the City of 
New York. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 
1920. Cloth, 583 pp. $4.50. 

The Technology of the Epistles, by H. A. A. Ken- 
nedy, D.D., D.Sc., Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis and Theology, New College, Edinburgh. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1920. Cloth, 
267 pp. $1.75. 

Harvard Theological Studies, VIII: The De- 
fensor Pacis of Marsiglio of Padua, by Ephraim 
Everton, 71. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1920. Paper, 81 pp. 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* Tt is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the GrapuaTEs’ MaGazINg, 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 
1892. Hugh McKennan Landon to Mrs. 
Jessie Spaulding Walker, at New 
York, April 10, 1920. 

George Henry Thomas to Mary 
Agnes de Groff, April 14, 1917. 
[1893.] Roy Benton Brown to Margaret 
Stanley, at Troy, N.Y., March 12, 
1920. 
{1893.] Joseph Henry Steinhart to Cecil 
Lopez Duffin, at New York, Nov. 
13, 1920. 
John Clifford Hancock to Mrs. 
Louise Manchester Leach, at East- 
hampton, Sept. 1, 1919. 
Anthony Rose to Lois Ellen Hard- 
ing, at Cedarville, Cal., April 21, 
1920. 
Paul Washburn to Isabel Dix 
Fisher, at Los Angeles, Cal., March 
10, 1920. 
Rudolph Byford Flershem,to Mrs. 
Alice Jamieson Donnell, at Pasa- 
dena, Cal., March 30, 1920. 
Francis Winslow Palfrey to Lucy 
Hannah Daniel, at Hot Springs, 
Va., Jan. 26, 1920. 
William Stanley Parker to Eliza- 
beth Stillman Porter, at Boston, 
March 18, 1920. 


1892. 


1895. 


1895. 


1895. 


1898. 


1898. 


1899. 


Marriages. 
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Gerald Ffennell Furlong to Gladys 
Campbell Forbes, at Ottawa, Can., 
Sept. 16, 1919. 

Charles John Harbeck to Irene 

Brower, at New York, March 9, 

1920. 

1901. Elliot Shearer Emerson to Mary 
Ann Hiss, at Baltimore, Md., Feb. 7, 
1920. 

. Francis Parkman Coffin to Miriam 
Gage, at Cambridge, April 10, 1920. 

. Laurence Drew Somers to Olive 

Sanford Hiller, at Marion, March 

20, 1920. 

Thomas Harvey Dougherty, Jr., to 

Fannie R. Sinnickson, at Phila- 

delphia, Pa., April 7, 1920. 

Walter Thacher Harrison to Alice 

Julia Shaw, at Berwick, Me., April 

24, 1920. 

1906. Valentine Hollingsworth to Ruby 
Julia McCormick, at Cocoanut 
Grove, Fla., March 27, 1920. 

1907. Willard Cope Brinton to Laura 
MacDonald Morse, at New York, 
April 17, 1920. 

1907. John Early to Sarah Elizabeth 
Washburn, at Evanston, Ill., Dee. 
27, 1919. 

[1907.] Frank Chester Tenney to Alida 
O. Banks, at New Hamburg, N.Y., 
March 10, 1920. 

[1908.] Arnold Fraser-Campbell to Pauline 

Pumpelly Smyth, at Newport, R.I., 

April 24, 1920. 

Louis Branch Harding to Eleanor 

Rudloff, at Montclair, N.J., April 

24, 1920. 

Charles Howard Coffin to Marie 

Feraudy, at Paris, France, June 21, 

1919. 

Caleb Loring to Suzanne Grantland 

Bailey, at Griffin, Ga., April 15, 

1920. 

Bertram Simonds Viles to Eliza- 

beth Amanda Fellows, at Manches- 

ter, N.H., April 17, 1920. 

1912. Edmund Goodridge Flint, Jr., to 


1900. 


1900. 


1906. 


1906. 


1908. 


1910. 


1910. 


1911. 








Dorothy Stearns, at New London, 
Conn., Sept. 27, 1919. 
Freeland Huston Leslie to Via May 
Carter, at Clifford, Ont., Can., 
Feb. 14, 1920. 
[1912.] Harold Buckley Willis to Cornelia 
Horsford Fiske, at Boston, May 6, 
1920. 

1913. Harold John Goepper to Ruth Fran- 
ces Conroy, at Cambridge, Feb. 21, 
1920. 

1913. Edwin Denison Morgan, Jr., to 
Elizabeth Winthrop Emmet, at 
New York, Feb. 14, 1920. 

1914. Lewis Stuyvesant Chanler, Jr., to 
Leslie Murray, at New York, April 
17, 1920. 

1914. Roy Holman Magwood to Louise 
York, at Denver, Colo., Jan. 3, 1920. 

1914. Arthur Calvert Smith to Priscilla 
Alden Thorp, at Cambridge, May 
14, 1920. 

1914. Aldrich Taylor to Marion W. Lord, 
at Newton, Sept. 20, 1919. 

1915. Charles Ward Cheney to Sylvia 
Burt Howell, at Boston, March 17, 
1920. 

1915. Adrian Ettinger to Alice Joseph, 
at Cleveland, O., Jan. 11, 1920. 

[1915.] Sydney Van Kleeck Fairbanks to 
Marjorie Crocker, at Boston, March 
15, 1920. 

1915. Fred Colburn Fernald to Lillian 
Frances Hunting, at Boston, April 
10, 1929. 

5. Worcester Perkins to Laura Grif- 

fiths, at Cambridge, April 24, 1929. 

. Harold Augustus Swan to Ruth 

Hartley, at Waltham, Jan. 23, 1920. 
5. Roderick Tower to Flora Payne 
Whitney, at New York, April 19, 
1920. 
1916. John Wicks Cooke to Martha B. 
Emmons, at Baltimore, Md., May 
14, 1920. 

{1916.] Edwin Main Post, Jr., to Barbara 
Baker Loew, at New York, May 6, 
1920. 


1912. 





Marriages. 





[ June, 





1916. Harold James Seymour to Martha 
Andrews, at Lima, O., April 10, 
1920. 

1916. Douglas McCollum Stewart to 
Evelyn Hitchcock, at Boston, Feb. 
26, 1920. 

1918. Roger Batchelder to Florence May 
Holt, at New York, April 14, 
1920. 

1918. Horace Marsh Chadsey to Muriel 
Frances Boothby, at Boston, Feb. 
14, 1920. 

1918. George Carl Wilkins to Leah R. 
Sheen, at West Roxbury, April 21, 
1920. 

(1919.] George Ide Malcom to Dorothy 
Dudley Kones, at New York, April 
29, 1920. 

[1919.] Robert Adams Talbot to Elizabeth 
Lewis Tappan, at Wellesley Hills, 
April 14, 1929. 

[1920.] George Crompton, Jr., to Nancy 
Earle Smith, at Worcester, April 16, 
1920. 

[1920.] Philip Maynard Morgan to Mar- 
jorie Burr Shepard, at New York, 
April 22, 1920. 

[1922.] Ralph Gorham Hadley to Grace 
Wardwell, at Cambridge, April 19, 
1920. 

LL.B. 1914. Charles Pascal Franchot to 
Lillian Winston, at Minneapolis, 
Minn., April 8, 1920. 

LL.B. 1915. Martin Le Boutillier to Cor- 
nelia Throop Geer, at New York, 
Feb. 10, 1920. 

L.S. 1918. Raymond Harris Trott to 
Elizabeth Houghton, at Cocoanut 
Grove, Fla., April 7, 1920. 

G.S. 19]6-17. Charles Lester Harris to’ 
Harriet R. Blodgett, at Concord, 
N.H., Feb. £5, 1920. 

M.D. 1917. Theodore Henry Aschmann 
to Doris Virginia Powers, at Brook- 
line, April 5, 1920. 

D.M.D. 1917. William Haven Sherburne 
to Barbara Blank, at Winchester, 
March 16, 1920. 
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NECROLOGY. 


Deaths of Graduates and Temporary Mem- 


bers during the past three months. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not pre- 


viously reported. 


Prepared by the Editor of the Quinquennial 


Catalogue of Harvard University. 


Any one having information of the decease of a 
Graduate or Temporary Member of any department 
of the University is asked to send it to the office 
of the Quinquennial Catalogue, Harvard College 
Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


1848. 


1856. 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 


1865. 


1871. 





. Henry Sherman Kilby, M.D., b. 13 


Henry Herbert Edes, 
Editor-in-Chief. 


Graduates, 


The College. 
Charles French, b. 28 Nov. 1826, at 
Marb'ehead; d. at Newtonville, 25 
March, 1920. 
John Brooks, b. 29 April, 1836, at 
Petersham; d. at Cambridge, 30 
March, 1920. 


8. Gideon Allen, b. 27 Sept., 1837, at 


New Bedford; d. at Boston, 30 
April, 1920. 


9. James Schouler, b. 20 March, 1839, 


at Arlington; d. at North Conway, 
N.H., 16 April, 1920. 

Stephen Minot Weld, b. 4 Jan., 
1842, at Jamaica Plain; d. at Boca 
Grande, Fla., 16 March, 1920. 
James Putnam Walker, b. 11 Oct., 
1839, at Lovell, Me.; d. in April, 
1920. 

Clark Carter, b. 16 Oct., 1841, at 
Boston; d. at Andover, 8 May, 
1920. 

John Dean Hall, b. 17 March, 1842, 
at Exeter, N.H.; d. at Washington, 
D.C., 25 Feb., 1920. 

George Augustus Goddard, LL.B., 
b. 5 July, 1544, at Milton; d. at 
Boston, 14 April, 1920. 


7. William James Morton, M.D., b. 4 


July, 1845, at Boston; d. at Miami, 
Fla., 26 March, 1920. 

Timothy Brewster Walker, b. 22 
May, 1850, at Walnut Hills, O.; d. 
at Clinton, N.Y., 1 March, 1920. 


Necrology. 


1873. 


1874. 


1876. 


1877. 


1877. 
1878. 


1878. 


1878. 
1880. 
1881. 
1884. 


1886. 





. George Standish Weed, b. 13 Feb., 


T17 


March, 1852, at Eastport, Me.; d. 
at North Attleboro, 10 April, 1920. 


. Rufus William Nason, b. 7 Aug., 


1848, at Somersworth, N.H.; d. at 
Newton, 24 Aug., 1919. 

Grant Walker, b. 14 Sept., 1851, at 
Boston; d. at Boston, 4 April, 1920. 
James Duane Lowell, C.E., b. J 
May, 1853, at Newark, N.J.; d. at 
Schenectady, N.Y., in 1907. 


. John Garretson Gopsill, b. 14 June, 


1853, at Jersey City, N.J.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 28 March, 1920. 
William Henry Gove, LL.B., b. 4 
Sept., 1851, at Berwick, Me.; d. at 
Salem, 14 April, 1920. 

Charles Jaudon Berryhill, b. 7 
Sept., 1856, at Harrisburg, Pa.; 
d. at Lake Elmo, Minn., 7 Dec., 
1919. 

Thomas Morrison Sloane, b. 28 
July, 1854, at Sandusky, O.; d. at 
Sandusky, O., 22 March, 1920. 
Andrew Duff Heffern, b. 24 Feb., 
1856, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., 2 May, 1920. 
John Russell Holmes, b. 4 Sept., 
1856, at Cine‘nnati, O.; d. at Cin- 
cinnati, O., 5 Jan., 1920. 


. Jonas Michael Miles, b. 27 Nov., 


1857, at Brookline; d. at Brookline, 
29 March, 1920. 

Alfred Harrison Rogers, b. 2 Feb., 
1858, at Le Claire, Ia.; d. at Los 
Angeles, Cal., 6 March, 1920. 
Charles Horace Benton, b. 13 Aug., 
1857, at Cleveland, O.; d. at Lon- 
don, Eng., 5 Nov., 1919. 

Harry Ward Chase, b. 23 Dec., 
1856, at Haverhill; d. at Hornell, 
N.Y., 31 Dec., 1919. 

Warren Randall Gilman, M.D., b. 
14 Dec., 1861, at Boston; d. at 
Worcester, 2 May, 1920. 

Charles Philip Pinckard, M.D., b. 4 
Sept., 1864, at Covington, Ky.; d. 
at Chicago, Ill., 17 Jan., 1920. 
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1888. 


1889. 


1889. 


T890. 


1891. 


1891. 


1891. 


1891. 


1892. 


1892. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1894. 


1896. 


1897. 


Necrology. 


1862, at Plattsburg, N.Y.; d. at 
Washington, D.C., 18 Jan., 1920. 
George Lockhart Allen, b. 27 Jan., 
1865, at Salem; d. at Salem, 23 
April, 1920. 

George Thompson Burrows, b. 22 
Dec., 1865, at Montpelier, Vt.; d. at 
Louisville, Ky., 21 Oct., 1916. 
Herbert Henry Darling, LL.B., b. 
23 Nov., 1864, at Troy, N.Y.; d. at 
Brookline, 26 March, 1920. 

James Lawrence Mellen, b. 13 
Sept., 1868, at Lowell; d. at 
Lowell, 12 Feb., 1920. 

Edward Fulton, A.M., Ph.D., b. 22 
July, 1862, at Stewacke, N.S.; d. at 
Urbana, IIl., 5 Sept., 1919. 
William Hill, A.M., b. 31 May, 
1865, at Bloomingdale, Ind.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 29 Feb., 1920. 
George Turner Phelps, b. 18 Dec., 
1867, at Melrose; d. at Cambridge, 
26 Feb., 1920. 

Harry White, A.M., b. 13 July, 
1868, at Eatontown, N. J.; d. at 
Hutchinson, Minn., 8 April, 1920. 
William Eddy Fuller, LL.B., b. 14 
Aug., 1870, at Taunton; d. 1917. 
Adrian Randolph Bennett Hege- 
man, b. 13 April, 1868, at Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; d. at Binghampton, N.Y., 27 
Feb., 1920. 

William Gold Hibbard, b. 30 March, 
1870, at Chicago, IIl.; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 20 Feb., 1920. 
Thompson Lamar Ross, b. 28 July, 
1870, at Macon, Ga.; d. at Granada, 
Miss., 3 Jan., 1920. 

Avery Coonley, b. 10 Oct., 1870, at 
Rochester, N.Y.; d. at Washing- 
ton, D.C., 10 April, 1920. 

Bertram French Linfield, A.M., b. 
29 May, 1871, at Lenox; d. at Bos- 
ton, 15 April, 1920. 

Arthur Sewall Hyde, b. 21 Feb., 
1875, at Bath, Me.; d. at New York, 
N.Y., 25 Feb., 1920. 

Thomas Francis Fitzgerald, LL.B., 


1901. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1903. 


1903. 


1905. 


1909. 


1914. 


1914. 


1915. 


1918. 


1854. 


[June, 


b. 9 April, 1874, at Troy, N.Y.; d. 
at So. Boston, in Aug., 1914. 
Glenn Howard Campbell, b. 20 
April, 1878, at Dundas, Ontario, 
Can.; d. at Toronto, Can., 8 Dec., 
1919. 

Richard Ingersoll Wilby, b. 29 
April, 1886, at Detroit, Mich.; d. at 
Deerfield, 11 Jan., 1920. 

Emmett Franklin Eldredge, A.M., 
b. 22 June, 1880, at Edinburg, O.; 
d. at Albuquerque, New Mex., 4 
Sept., 1919. 

Darsie Campbell Bard, b. 15 June, 
1878, at Hannibal, Mo.; d. at Butte, 
Mont., 23 Jan., 1920. 

Parker Vesie Lawrence, LL.B., b. 
31 Aug., 1881, at Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
d. at Brooklyn, N.Y., 17 June, 
1919. 

Frederic Edmund Tier, LL.B., b. 2 
Aug., 1879, at Mt. Carmel, Pa.; d. 
1918. 

Edward Chambers Sperry, LL.B., 
b. 1 June, 18383, at York, Pa.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 2 April, 1920. 
Caspar Henry Burton, b. 11 July, 
1887, at Cincinnati, O.; d. at Cin- 
cinnati, O., 24 March, 1920. 
Edward Kenneth Hadden, b. 30 
July, 1892, at Seabright, N.J.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 21 Dec., 1918. 
George Edwin Plaisted, A.M., b. 29 
Jan., 1893, at Malden; d. at Mal- 
den, 29 March, 1920. 

Sylvester Joseph Redmond, b. 28 
July, 1892, at Cambridge; d. at 
Cambridge, 27 Nov., 1919. 
Maxwell Butler Elanchard, b. 4 
June, 1896, at Tamaroa, IIl.; killed 
in aeroplane accident, at Miami, 
Fla., 9 March, 1920. 


Scien'ific School. 
Andrew McFarland Davis, A.M. 
(Hon.), b. 30 Dec., 1833, at Worces- 
ter; d. at Cambridge, 29 March, 
1920. 








XUM 


1920.] 





1877. Hennen Jennings, C.E., A.M. 
(Hon.), b. 6 May, 1854, at Hawes- 
ville, Ky.; d. at Washington, D.C., 
5 March, 1920. 

1893. John Ashley Highlands, b. 15 Dec., 
1868, at Fall River; d. at New York, 
N.Y., 15 April, 1920. 

1903. Sumner Webster Cushing, b. 30 
Dec., 1879, at Ridge Hill; d. at 
Cambridge, 29 Feb., 1920. 

1916. Abraham Morris Caplan, b. 10 
Aug., 1893, in Russia; d. at Boston, 
19 May, 1919. 

1918. Francis Leroy Long, d. at Law- 
rence, 5 Feb., 1919. 

1919. Charles Hale Ilsley, b. 10 Oct., 1897, 
at Boston; d. at Melrose Highlands, 
29 Sept., 1918. 

1919. Charles Edward Westland, b. 11 
May, 1898, at Boston; d. at Mon- 
tague, 5 April, 1919. 








Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

1898. Robert Huntington Fletcher, A.M., 
Ph.D., b. 18 Feb., 1875; d. at 
Brookline, 26 June, 1919. 

1904. Carl William Thompson, A.M., b. 
21 Nov., 1879, at Evansville, Minn.; 
d. at Washington, D.C., 2 Feb., 
1920. 

1906. Harold Waldour Telford, A.M., b. 
14 April, 1881, at Gainesville, Ga.; 
d. probably at Engelberg, Switzer- 
land, about 3 Aug., 1907. 

1910. Algernon Sydney Ford, A.M.: d. at 
Washington, D.C., 12 June, 1919. 


Business School. 

1918. Wayne Anthony Ridgway, b. 19 
Oct., 1893, at Ottawa, Kans.; 
killed in accident at Lawrence, 
Kans., 6 Aug., 1919. 


Medical School. 


1858. George Latham Underwood, b. 15 
Nov., 1831, at Boston; d. at Bel- 
mont, 1 April, 1920. 

. Charles Schomberg Elliot, b. at St. 





Necrology. 


1865. 
1865. 


1868. 


1878. 


1886. 


1889. 


1893. 
1898. 
1909. 
1872. 


1872. 
1874. 


1887. 


1902. 


1903. 
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Mary’s, N.S.; d. at Toronto, Caa., 
23 Oct., 1919. 

Richard James Plumer Goodwin, b. 
7 June, 1837, at Wakefield, N.H.: 
d. at Malden, 19 April, 1920. 
Vincent Elijah Keegan, b. 23 June, 
1842, at Boston; d. at Boston, 10 
March, 1920. 

William Henderson Ruddick, 
B.ASS., b. 25 Feb., 1845, at Monc- 
ton, New Brunswick, Can.; d. at 
South Boston, 8 April, 1920. 
Frank Boutelle Fuller, b. 28 Aug., 
1853, at Wilton, Me.; d. at Paw- 
tucket, R.I., 23 Jan., 1920. 


. Alfred Walton, d. at Woodbury, 


N.J., 22 Feb., 1920. 


. Henry Elmer Holmes, b. 29 Aug., 


1861, at Newton; d. at Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., 2 May, 1920. 

Edward Thayer Twitchell, b. 19 
Jan., 1863, at Keene, N.H.; d. at 
Santa Barbara, Cal., 6 April, 1920. 
Henry Bailey Hall, d. at Dorches- 
ter, 17 March, 1920. 

Frank Fletcher Carr, b. 18 Aug., 
1869, at Carlisle; d. at Holden, 6 
March, 1920. 

Herman Leslie Rideout; d. at High- 
land, N.C., Aug., 1914. 

Philip Thomas Kennedy, d. at 
Hartford, Conn., 14 Feb., 1920. 


Dental School. 
George Henry Ames, b. 24 April, 
1848, at Foxboro; d. at Providence, 
R.L.,, 30 March, 1920. 

George Warner Keyes, d. at States- 
ville, N.C., 22 Nov., 1916. 
Edward Eastman Frost, d. at West 
Boylston, 31 Oct., 1915. 

Carroll Ketcham Huntley; d. at 
Providence, R.I., 27 May, 1916. 
Adelbert Melvin Bruce, b. 30 Jan., 
1876, at Natick; d. at Fall River, 20 
Dec., 1915. 

Clinton Nickerson Williams; d. at 
Providence, R.I., 13 June, 1917. 














































1867. 


1869. 


1904. 


1904. 


1907. 


1915. 


1897. 


1861. 


1864. 


1864. 


1866. 


1866. 


1866. 


1866. 


Leon Julius Lawton, d. at Provi- 
dence, R.I., 22 Feb., 1920. 

Charles Lincoln Twichell, d. at 
Ludlow, Oct., 1918. 

George Nicholson McPherson, d. at 
Boston, 27 Jan., 1920. 

Samuel Vaughan Selby, b. 5 June, 
1887, at Sydney, Australia; killed 
in action, in 1918. 


Veterinary Schcol. 
Clarence Edward Burchsted, b. 4 
June, 1860, at Beverly; d. at 
Atlanta, Ga., 27 March, 1920. 


Law School. 


. Henry Adams Wade, d. at Lancas- 


ter, Pa., 14 Aug., 1916. 


2. Severn Eyre, d. at Eyre Hall, 


Northampton Co., Va., 9 July, 
1914. 

McKendree Hypes Chamberlin, b. 
17 Nov., 1838; d. at Los Angeles, 
Cal., 27 July, 1914. 


. Richard Swain Thompson, d. at 


Chicago, Il., 3 June, 1914. 


2. Rufus Billings Cowing, b. 28 May, 


1840, at Jamestown, N.Y.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 7 May, 1920. 


. William Edwin Osborn, d. at 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
32. John Martin Verdenal, d. at San 
Rafael, Cal., 11 Dec., 1914. 
Curran Alonzo DeBruler, d. at 


Evansville, Ind., 5 Nov., 1911. 
James Higby Laird, d. at New 
York, N.Y., 7 May, 1914. 

George Washington Birdseye, d. 
at Danvers, 12 May, 1919. 
Edward Winslow Paige, d. at New 
York, N.Y., 13 Oct., 1918. 

Alonzo Paige Strong, d. at Sche- 
nectady, N.Y., 24 Dec., 1919. 
Augustus Zabriskie, d. at Hemp- 
stead, L.I., N.Y., 26 Jan., 1918. 
George Alanson Follansbee, d. at 
Chicago, I]l., 14 March, 1920. 
John Pryor Chipman, b. 31 March, 


Necrology. 


1869. 


1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


1876. 


1876. 


1877. 


1879. 


1879. 


1883. 


1884. 


1885. 


1888. 


1889. 


1900. 


1902. 





[ June, 


1848, at Pleasant Valley, N.S.;d. at 
Kentville, King’s Co., N.S., 9 Nov., 
1917. 

Seth Wyman Fife, d. at Fryeburg, 
Me., 14 Jan., 1915. 

Henry Johns Peet, d. at Chicago, 
Ill., 24 March, 1920. 

George Harrison McGrew, d. at 
Morgantown, W. Va., 15 Aug., 
1917. 

Richard Francis Quigley, d. at St. 
John’s, N.B., Can., 13 June, 1928. 
Nathaniel French, b. 7 Sept., 1854, 
at Andover, d. at Davenport, Ia., 
14 Feb., 1920. 

Charles Howard Kloman, b. 20 Dec., 
1854, at Pittsburgh, Pa.; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 20 April, 1914. 
Archibald John Sinclair, b. 7 Aug., 
1853, at Halifax, N.S.; d. at King- 
ston, Ont., 7 Dec., 1914. 
Williamson Fisher, b. 16Sept., 1847, 
at Cumberland, Eng.; d. at Wood- 
stock, N.B., Can., 3 Jan., 1913. 
John Richard Jones, b. 27 May, 
1856, at Archbald, Pa.; d. at Scran- 
ton, Pa., 10 Dec., 1913. 

Henry Pickert Kaufman, b. 23 
Dec., 1861, at Cincinnati, O.; d. 
at Cincinnati, O., 18 May, 1914. 
John Ledyard Lincoln, b. 29 Dec., 
1859, at Cincinnati, O.; d. at Cin- 
cinnati, O., 31 Dec., 1914. 
Abraham Stephens Brush, b. 21 
April, 1850, at Clarkson, N.Y.; d. 
at Herkimer, N.Y., 30 Dec., 1910. 
Ernest Hoen, b. 9 Feb., 1867, at Bal- 
timore, Md.; d. at Baltimore, Md., 
9 Dec., 1914. 

Samuel Houston Morgan, b. 28 
Sept., 1862, at Macomb, IIl.; d. at 
Kittanning, Pa., 11 Aug., 1913. 
Henry Timberlake Duncan, b. 9 
Aug., 1868, at Lexington, Ky.; d. at 
Lexington, Ky., 4 June, 1912. 
James Henry Reilly, b. 19 Oct., 
1876, at Springfield; d. at Spring- 
field, 9 Feb., 1919. 























1906. 


1911. 


1861. 


1865. 


1867. 


1867. 


1896. 


1915. 


1868. 


1878. 


1880. 





1920.] 





Pellegrino Richard Zolla, b. 24 Oct., 
1881, at Lapio, Italy; d. at Boston, 
20 March, 1914. 

Morrill Allen Gallagher; d. at 
Portland, Me., 24 Feb., 1920. 


Divinity School. 
Samuel Collins Beane, b. 19 Dec., 
1835, at Candia, N.H.; d. at 
Grafton, 16 May, 1916. 
William Ramey Cole, b. 12 Aug., 
1828, at Dearborn Co., Ind.; d. at 
Mt. Pleasant, Ia., 29 Aug., 1915. 
Elisha Gifford, b. 8 Sept., 1833, at 
Patterson, N.Y.; d. at New Haven, 
Conn., 12 July, 1917. 


Honorary Degrees. 

William Dean Howells, A.M., b. 1 
March, 1837, at Martin’s Ferry, O.; 
d. at New York, N.Y., 11 May, 
1920. 

John Heyl! Vincent, $.T.D., b. 23 
Feb., 1832, at Tuscaloosa, Ala.; d. 
at Chicago, II]., 9 May, 1920. 
Theodore Newton Vail, LL.D., b. 
16 July, 1845, at Carroll, Co., O.; 
d.at Baltimore, Md., 16 April, 1920. 


Cemporary JHembers, 
The College. 


. Charles Lowell Andrews, d.at North 


Woodstock, N.H., 13 April, 1920. 


. Frederick Henry Elder, d. at Tra- 


verse City, Mich., 24 Sept., 1919. 


. Charles Walter Tower, M.D., b. 15 


July, 1842, at Randolph; d. at 
Marshfield, Ore., Feb. 26, 1920. 
William Foster Hooper, b. 21 Dec., 
1845, at Fall River; d. at Fall 
River, 27 Oct., 1919. 

Edward Stackpole, b. 28 Sept., 
1855, at Boston; d. at Eau Gallie, 
Fla., 9 May, 1920. 

Samuel Wells Cummings, b. 9 Oct., 
1855, at Portland, Me.; d. at San 
Francisco, Cal., 27 Jan., 1920. 


Necrology. 


1890. 


1890. 


1893. 


1893. 


1900. 


1903. 


1903. 


1906. 


1909. 


1911. 


1911. 


1912. 


1912. 


1914. 


1917. 


1919. 
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Howard Babcock Lintner, b. 20 
May, 1867, at Little Falls, N.Y.; d. 
at Wellard, N.Y., April, 1920. 
William Henry Wilder, b. 31 March, 
1867, at Jamaica Plain; d. at Weare, 
N.H., July, 1919. 

Edgar Alonzo Kaharl, b. 23 Dec., 
1870, at Newton; d. at New Bed- 
ford, 25 Aug., 1916. 

Justin Neubert Morse, b. 9 March, 
1869, at South Easton; d. at Brook- 
line, 26 March, 1920. 

Harry Mortimer Higinbotham, b. 
22 Oct., 1868, at Chicago, IIl.; d. at 
Chicago, IIl., 5 March, 1920. 
Howard Osgood Moxom, b. 8 Sept., 
1877, at Mount Morris, N.Y.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 8 May, 1919. 
Arthur Woodbury Shaw, b. 1 May, 
1880, at Halifax; d. 28 Jan., 1919. 
Ferdinand Thierot, b. 12 March, 
1883, at Plainfield, N.J.; d. at San 
Francisco, Cal., 17 April, 1920. 


. Albert Henry Disston, b. 24 Oct., 


1883, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at 
Atlantic City, N.J., 11 Sept., 1918. 
Jefferson Worcester Coe, b. 21 July, 
1886, at Worcester; d. at Jefferson, 
20 Feb., 1920. 

Huette Cammack, b. 9 May, 1888, 
at New York, N.Y.; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 21 Feb., 1920. 

Floyd Alfred Stull, b. 7 Feb., 1886, 
at San José, Cal.; d. 27 Feb., 1919. 
Horace Holden, b. 24 May, 1880, 
at Madison, N.J.; d. at Asheville, 
N.C., 7 Dec., 1919. 

Royal Elisha Robbins, b. 11 March, 
1890, at Boston; d. at Brookline, 9 
Feb., 1920. 

Ralph Carl Smith, b. 8 Jan., 1890, 
at Newburgh, N.Y.; d. at New- 
burgh, N.Y., 29 Sept., 1919. 

Allen Shortt, b. 17 April, 1896, at 
Staten Island, N.Y.; killed in Ger- 
many, 10 Dec., 1916. 

William Burch Hinman, d. at sea, 
near Irish coast, 7 Nov., 1917. 
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1921. Warren Davis Ball, b. 8 June, 1901, 
at Thompsonville, Ct.; d. at New 
Haven, Ct., 12 Feb., 1920. 

1923. (Special). Henrik Olsen Biorn 
Homan, d. at Cambridge, 7 Feb., 
1920. 


Scientific School. 

1858-59. Samuel Parker Tuck, d. at 
Nelson, N.B., Can., 13 Sept., 1916. 

1869-70. George Slagle Eyster, d. at 
Boston, 4 Jan., 1920. 

1891-95. George Adams Davis, b. 16 
Sept., 1868, at West Port, N.Y.; d. 
at Vergennes, Vt., 31 May, 1916. 

1895-96. Edward Harbeson Hawman, b. 
28 Dec., 1874, at Reading, Pa.; d. 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1917. 

1896-97. Charles Henry Brown, b. 19 
Oct., 1875, at Omaha, Nebr.; d. at 
Omaha, Nebr., 7 Nov., 1916. 

1896-01. Frank Nutting Reed, b. 12 
Jan., 1877, at Cambridge; d. at 
Cambridge, 4 March, 1920. 

1898-00. John Henry Lewis, b. 10 July, 
1878, at Boston; d. at Boston, 10 
Feb., 1920. 

1902-03. Patrick Henry Meade Collins, 
d. at Highland Falls, N.Y., 12 June, 
1910. 

1903-05. Frederick Charles Lander, b. 
13 Dec., 1884, at Dresden, Ger.; 
d. at Chatham, N.J., in 1917. 

1905-07. John Breckenridge Brandeth, 
d. at Elizabeth, N.J., 8 Dec., 1919. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

1880-84. Frank Waldo, b. 4 Nov., 1857, 
at Cincinnati, O.; d. at Belmont, 
7 May, 1920. 

1884-86. Hinckley Gilbert Mitchell, b. 
22 Feb., 1846, at Lee, Oneida Co., 
N.Y.; d. at Winchester, 19 May, 
1920. 

1901-02. Clark Mills Brink, b. 7 Oct., 
1859, at Owego, N.Y.; d. at Man- 
hattan, Kansas, 29 June, 1916. 

1903-04. Thomas Amory DeBlois, b. 27 


Necrology. 


{ June, 


Jan., 1848, at Columbus, Ga.; d. 
at Boston, 27 Feb., 1920. 

1903-04. Carl William Steed, b. 28 Aug., 
1869, at Thomson, Ga.; d. at Ma- 
con, Ga., 9 Oct., 1919. 

1914-15. Philip West Payne, b. 21 March, 
1893, at Omaha, Nebr.; d. at Pres- 
cott, Ariz., 5 Aug., 1918. 

1915-16. Raymond Du Hadway, d. at 
Albuquerque, New Mex., 11 Feb., 
1920. 


Bussey Institution. 


1884-85. John Charles Olmsted, b. 14 
Sept., 1852, at Geneva, Switzer- 
land; d. at Brookline, 24 Feb., 1920. 


Medical School. 


1852-54. John Baxter Richards, d. at 
Janesville, Wis., 5 Jan., 1913. 
1855-56. Joseph Henry Sanborn, d. at 
Franklin Falls, N.H., 18 Dec., 1905. 

1857-58. Frederic Olney Barstow, b. in 
1830; d. at Steilacoom, Wash., 24 
Aug., 1914. 

1866-67. Samuel Richmond Dorrance, b. 
22 Oct., 1843, at Providence, R.I.; 
d. at Providence, R.I., 7 April, 1920. 

1866-68. Alfred Willis Lavigne, d. at 
Nashua, N.H., 7 Sept., 1919. 

1867-68. Albert John Cook, d. at Owosso, 
Mich., 29 Sept., 1916. 

1869-70. Charles Milton Sawyer, d. at 
National Soldiers Home, Togus, 
Me., 11 Feb., 1919. 

1874-75. Frederick Chandler, d. at 
Mechanic Falls, Me., 9 June, 1919. 

1883-84. Harry Miller Bennett, d. at 
Denver, Colo., April, 1917. 

1912-13. Francis Cullen Smith, 
Somerville, 12 Sept., 1918. 


d. at 


Dental School. 


1894-96. Edwin Barnett Shrieves, d. at 
Sioux City, Ia., 9 Sept., 1917. 


Law School. 
1858-60. Thomas Weston, b. 14 June, 
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1834, at Middleboro; d. at Newton, 
17 April, 1920. 

1861-63. William Henry Vredenburgh, 
b. 19 Aug., 1840, at Freehold, N.J.; 
d. at Freehold, N.J., 15 May, 1920. 

1863-64. Lewis Nicholas Worthington, 
d. at Tunbridge Wells, Eng., 18 
July, 1919. 

1867-68. Henry Clay Taylor, d. at 
Columbus, O., 27 March, 1917. 

1872-73. Martin Thomas Dickson, d. 
about 15 years ago. 

1878-79. Peter Joseph McGuire, b. 25 
May, 1850, in Ireland; d. at Malden, 
22 May, 1915. 

1879-80. Albert Judson Cornish, d. at 
Lincoln, Nebr., 18 April, 1920. 

1890-92. Charles St. Clair Skinner, b. 17 
Jan., 1868, at St. John, N.B.; d. at 
St. John, N.B., Can., 16 April, 1915. 

1895-97. Benjamin Davis, b. 1 Jan., 1871, 
at Chicago, IIl.; d. at Chicago, IIl., 
6 Feb., 1920. 

1897-98. Timothy Charles Collins, b. 17 
Feb., 1877, at North Adams; d. at 
North Adams, 9 April, 1917. 

1900-01. Allard Johnston Smith, b. 18 
June, 1878, at Milwaukee, Wis.; d. 
at Milwaukee, Wis., 21 June, 1913. 

1908-10. Ralph Vincent Hadley, b. 16 
March, 1886, at Weare, N.H.; d. at 
Providence, R.I., 19 Dec., 1918. 

1910-11. Eugene Ambrose Brennan, b. 3 
Sept., 1882, at Kingston, Pa.; d. 
at Kingston, Pa., 5 Oct., 1918. 

1911-13. John Bernard Brennan, b. 6 
March, 1888, at Westerly, R.I.; d. 
at Providence, R.I., 17 Feb., 1917. 


Divinity School. 
1880-81. Harvey Wilson Compton, d. 
at Toledo, O., 21 May, 1916. 
1893-94. John Berridge McCuish, b. 18 
May, 1858, at Loch Lomond, N.S.; 
d. at Newton, Kansas, 29 June, 
1915. 

1912-13. James Perry, _ killed 
Aleppo, Syria, 2 Feb., 1920. 


near 
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Officer not Graduate. 


George Holmes Howison, Lectr. on Ethics, 
1879-80; b. 29 Nov., 1834, in Mont- 
gomery Co., Md.; d. 31 Dec., 1916. 


THE NEW HARVARD FELLOW. 


James Byrne, the member of the Cor- 
poration of Harvard University, recently 
appointed to take the place of the late 
Henry Lee Higginson, is a graduate of the 
class of 1877. Among his classmates were 
President Lowell, George Edward Wood- 
berry, Barrett Wendell, Charles Sumner 
Bird and the late William E. Russell and 
Edward H. Strobel. He stood in the first 
ten of his class, took honors in philosophy 
and became a member of the Phi Beta 
Kappa. He was an editor of the Advocate 
and a member of the Signet and O. K. 

For two years after graduation he stud- 
ied and tutored boys for college. In 1879 he 
entered the Harvard Law School, where 
he took his degree of Bachelor of Laws in 
1882. Going to New York with his class- 
mate Strobel, he entered the law office of 
Chamberlain, Carter & Hornblower and 
soon was admitted to the firm. Two of 
the other three law clerks in the office at 
the time were George W. Wickersham and 
Lloyd W. Bowers, who were afterwards 
Attorney General and Solicitor General 
in the administration of President Taft. 
The following year Charles E. Hughes 
began his law clerkship in the same office. 
In 1888 the firm of Hornblower & Byrne 
was formed, and Mr. Byrne was asso- 
ciated with it and its successors for nearly 
twenty years. In 1907 he became the head 
of Byrne & Cutcheon, afterwards Byrne, 
Cutcheon & Taylor. After the United 
States declared war in 1917 all three of 
the partners went into the service of the 
Red Cross, Byrne in Italy and Taylor in 
France as the legal advisers of the Com- 
missions to those countries, and Cutch- 
eon in Washington, both Cutcheon and 
Taylor subsequently becoming officers in, 
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the army. None of the three has since 
returned to the active practice of the 
law. 

Mr. Byrne’s work as a lawyer has been 
the same as that of most of the leading 
lawyers of New York and the other great 
cities of America — advising clients in- 
dividual and corporate, bankers, estates, 
life insurance companies, railroad com- 
panies and so on, and representing them 
in the courts not only of New York but of 
many other States. He has made ad- 
dresses and written articles. He has been 
a member and officer of the Bar Associ- 
ation of his city, state and nation, and has 
served on their committees. He has been 
for some years one of the Committee on 
Character — his associates being Judge 
Leventritt, John G. Milburn, George W. 
Wickersham and Howard Townsend (’80), 
a committee appointed by the Court to 
pass upon the fitness for admission to the 
Bar in New York City of all candidates 
who have passed the educational tests. 

He served as a trustee of the College of 
the City of New York for nearly ten years, 
having been appointed first by Mayor 
Low and afterwards by Mayor McClellan. 
In 1916 he was elected by the legislature 
a Regent of the University of the State of 
New York, a body which has been in ex- 
istence since 1784 and is at the head of the 
educational system of the State; and in 
1920 he was retlected for a term of twelve 
years. 

He is a member of the Harvard Club of 
New York, the Century, University, the 
Catholic, and other clubs in New Yor 
and the Harvard Club of Boston. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


In pursuit of the policy of housing as 
many students as possible in college cor- 
mitories, the University has purchased 
Claverly, Apley, and Westmorly Halls. 

Prof. A. Kingsley Porter, assistant pro- 
fessor at Yale of the history of art, has 


[June, 


aecepted an appointment as professor of 
fine arts at Harvard. 

The Board of Preachers for the year 
1920-21 is as follows: Prof. Edward C. 
Moore, chairman; Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham of Boston; Prof. George 
A. J. Ross, of Union Theological Semin- 
ary, New York; Rev. Raymond Calkins 
of Cambridge, Rev. Charles L. Slattery 
of New York, and Rev. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick of New York. 

The James A. Shannon Post of the 
American Legion, consisting chiefly of 
members of Harvard University, was 
formed at a meeting in the Harvard Union 
on March 2. The Commandant is Prof. 
Theodore Lyman; the vice-commandant, 
Prof. W. B. Munro. 

Rey. Charles R. Brown, Dean of the 
School of Religion and Pastor of the Uni- 
versity Church, Yale University, delivered 
the Ingersoll Lecture on the Immortality 
of Man, in Emerson Hall, March 31. 

Frank A. Vanderlip, former president of 
the National City Bank of New York, has 
accepted an appointment as Lecturer on 
Business Economics in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

Prof. Henry W. Holmes has been ap- 
pointed Dean of the Graduate School of 
Education. The School, which will open its 
doors in September, will receive women as 
students. 

The Harvard Teachers’ Association held 
its 29th annual meeting in Sanders Thea- 
atre on May 1. 

The Engineering School announces a 
new undergraduate course of Training in 
electric communication engineering. It is 
also substituting for the present program 
of study in sanitary engineering two new 
programs, one in sanitary and municipal 
engineering, the other in sanitary chemis- 
istry. 

The Harvard Law School Association 
is arranging a reunion of the alumni of the 
Law School on June 21, to celebrate the 
beginning of the second century of the 
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school and the f:ftieth anniversary of Dean 
The committee in 
charge of the celebration consists of 
Joseph Sargent, 95, Reginald H. Smith, 
710, and Frank W. Grinnell, ’95. 

May 8 was Graduates’ Day in Cam- 


Langdell’s service. 


bridge. All Harvard men were invited to 
come to Cambridge on that day and study 
“The Life History of the Student in Har- 
vard College at the Present Day.” The 
meeting began at 10 o'clock in the Faculty 
Room, University Hall. President Lowell 
and other officers of the College described 
in detail the social and educational life of 
Harvard. 

The Faculty of Arts and Sciences has 
voted to change the entrance requirements 
in such a way as to make it easier for the 
public schools to prepare boys for the 
college examinations. For candidates for 
admission under the Old Plan, the num- 
ber of units required is reduced from 163 
to 15. The New Plan has been modified 
so that a candidate’s school course need 
not, as heretofore, have extended over 
four years. Moreover, a candidate who 
has omitted one of the four subjects, 
languages, and 
history, is not disqualified if his record 
sows him to be an exceptional student. 

General Pershing has accepted an in- 
vitation to speak at the exercises in San- 
ders Theatre on May 30 to commemorate 


sciences, mathematics, 


the Harvard men who gave their lives in 
the war against Germany. 

Prof. George P. Baker is to write the 
pageant for the celebration of the 300th 
anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims. 


VARIA. 

THE EXPLOSION IN STOUGHTON HALL. 

An incident which happened fifty years 
ago and which was the chief topic of con- 
versation among the students and others 
at the time received only passing mention 
in the local papers. 
On the evening of Dec. 15, 1870, at 


Varia. 
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about half after nine o'clock a great ex- 
plosion occurred in the northerly part of 
the basement in the northerly entry of 
Stoughton Hall, arousing the students in 
that part of the yard, but more especially 
those occupying chambers in that portion 
of the building. 

The students whose rooms were on the 
ground floor in that entry were Henry A. 
Clark and Waldo Reed in room 17, Law- 
ton and Mason in room 18, Peters and 
Higginson in room 19 and Aston and 
Samuel B. Clarke in room 20—all 
freshmen. 

Immediately following the explosion 
smoke poured out of the cellar windows 
and up the stairway leading from the 
basement, which caused a fire alarm to be 
rung in, and soon the firemen and a great 
number of students were on the spot. 

Investigation showed that a coil of fuse 
connecting with the explosive — powder 
— had been attached to the brick pillar 
directly under room 17, which is now as it 
was then the northwest corner room, and 
that the burning fuse had jumped across 
and ignited a coil so near to the powder 
that the explosion came much earlier in 
the evening than was probably intended 
by those who had planned the affair. 

The room directly above the explosion 
was badly wrecked and one of the occu- 
pants, Clark, who was in the room at the 
time, declared that he was thrown up and 
hit the ceiling. The room opposite, No. 18, 
was considerably damaged, while the floors 
of the four rooms above mentioned were 
more or less lifted, wooden shutters of 
windows burst open, glass broken and 
bric-d-brac and pictures thrown about. 
Window glass from rooms 19 and 20 was 
blown by the force of the explosion as far 
as the middle entry of Holworthy. 

The basement of that entry was divided 
into two parts, the southerly part con- 
taining the coal bins, the northerly the 
paraphernalia with which the goodies 
cared for the rooms above. The partition 
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between these two parts of the cellar was 
constructed of ancient planks an inch and 
a half or so thick, which were blown across 
that part of the cellar to which the stu- 
dents had access and against the row of 
coal bins. 

Following the explosion the basement 
at once filled with smoke so that a person 
in the cellar at that moment might easily 
have been seriously injured or killed by 
flying planks or suffocated by the smoke. 

It happened to be the night when it fell 
to my chum Lawton — now Mr. Justice 


Lawton of the Superior Court of Massa- 
chusetts — to bring up the coal and he 
had returned from the basement about 
ten minutes before the explosion came. 
It was believed at the time that the ex- 
plosion had been planned to occur at or 
after midnight and that it was intended 
simply to scare the freshmen in the entry. 
This was doubtless the intent of those 
who conceived and carried out the proj- 
ect, but that neither fatality nor injury 
resulted is hardly less than miraculous. 
William C. Mason, ’74. 


[June, 
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An Active Ally to Business 


New England manufacturing has thrived steadily since 
colonial days. In wool and cotton textiles, shoes, paper, 
leather and machinery, in which New England leads, the 
yearly production now exceeds three billion’ dollars in 
value. 


Working side by side with these industries, The Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank renders a banking service as valua- 
ble as it is complete. Personal interest in the business of 
clients is the foundation of the close relationship between 
this bank and New England business men. 


The National Shawmut Bank studies markets and mar- 
keting methods systematically. In financing the sale and 
shipment of merchandise, it offers complete facilities. 
Trade and credit data are available to customers. Collec- 
tions are made, credits arranged, acceptances bought and 
sold. Direct connections in all commercial centers pro- _ 
mote quick service. 


As an institution closely linked with New England 
manufacture and trade, The National Shawmut Bank in- 
vites additional business from nearby and distant points. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK OF BOSTON 
Resources over $250,000,000 


Correspondence cordially invited. Our booklets,“ The Far East,” “Acceptances,” “ Scandinavia,” 
and“ The Webb Law,” discuss the most satisfactory methods of handling 
and developing foreign business. Write for copies. 








— LETT TES 
Graduates will please mention their magazine ' 
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